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DAR D's marriage was one 
of thoſe proofs of the weakneſs of 
the human heart, and the power 
of the paſſions, which is apt to 
humble the mind, tho' it is diſ- 
covered only in the examples of others; by 
convincing us to what an exceſs of blindneſs, 
the warmth of deſire is capable of carrying 
us, it produces a continual diſtruſt of that 
ſtrength which pride is apt to attribute to 
human reaſon. However, the violence of 
this prince's inclinations was ſeconded by the 
addreſs of two of the queen's miniſters. The 
duke of Somerſet having repaired to Grafton 
55 ceeeaſtle 
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caſtle, where Elizabeth Grey lived with her 
mother, was received with joy by two friends 


hg intereſted themſelyes in the misfortunes 


of his family, ind had frequently, deplored 
the Calamities which he, in particulaf; Had 
endured. He heightened their compaſhon by 
placing a falſe confidence in them; and re- 
flecting on the queen's ingratitude, he ſpoke 
of his return as proceeding from a, pr aus, 


S a + 


which the barbarity of this princeſs, as well 


as his own wants and diſtreſs had obliged him 


to take. After the treaſon his brother had 
committed, there was a neceſſity for his 
thus preparing the way to ſecure himfelf from 
being ſuſpected by Edward, if by ſome un- 
avoidable e ſhould not be able to 
eſcape being ſeen by that prince. But with 
Elizabeth, his intention was only to engage 
her to open her mind to him on hex amours, 
and this. he -propoſed to effect, by deſiring 
her to make uſe of the credit it was thought 
ſhe had with the king, in favour of an un- 
fortunate man, who had great need of ſuch 
a powerfll protereſs, She naturally con- 
feſſed that the king had felt very tender ſen- 
ſations in her favour; but that the firmneſs 
with which ſhe had reſiſted his ſolicitations, 
had apparently cured him of this weakneſs ; 
21d that he had not Tenewed his addreſſes 


- ſuuce he Rad Cemanded ihe prince of Favry 


in 


in marriage. The duke l ſurprized 
to ſee her ſo cooly abandon her conqueſt, 
: — her eyes, all that ſhe herſelf had 
thought of Eawaril's character. He accuſed 
her of having loſt a icrown by an inexcuſable 
negligence, with reſpect to her on fortune 
and glory; and ſuddenly to put à ſtop to all 
the explications that might too long retard 
his enterprize, he maintained that it was ſo- 
eaſy for her to become a queen, that even 
tho' ſhe had let flip the opportunity of doing 
this, ſhe had mung PR N bo 
n. ain einne 
This Aiſcourle- ban fixed Blizabetl's at- 
tention, he laid before her a plan which he 
had already contrived for that purpoſe; The 
only difficulty conſiſted; in awakening: the 
king's deſire to fee her. It would be too te- 
dious to wait till this could be brought abcut + 
by accident; and therefore the lady Trott, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, took upon 
'herſelf this part of the enterprize, and with- 
out being known to Elizabithy formed a de- 
ſien which. required as much dexterity; as: 
boldneſs. She repaired to TVindſor, where 
the king ſpent his time in hunting, and pre- 
tending to be ſent by Elizabeth, begged, in 
her name, for the reſtitution of ſome eſtates 
that * belonged to her huſband, and had 
| B3 been 


confiſcated after the battle of Northampton, 
under the pretence, that ſhe had a deſire to 
retire into France, and was therefore willing 
to raiſe a fund ſufficient to procure her an 
eſtabliſhment in a foreign country. &dward, 
awakened at ſo dear a name, or rather ra- 
viſhed to find a [perſon to whom he might 
ſpeak freely of one who was moſt dear to 
him, abandoned himſelf ſo entirely to this 
pleaſure, that he gave the lady Trott all the 
advantages ſhe could deſire. She had at firſt 
only thought of affuring herſelf of this prince's 
diſpoſition; but ſeeing him eagerly bent 
on communicating his thoughts to her,” her 
dexterity made her gain at the firſt. opportu- 
nity, what ſhe had apprehended it would be 
impoſſible for her to obtain without many 
repeated trials. On her perceiving the ar- 
Cour of a paſſion which he did not endeavour 
to diſguiſe, ſhe expreſſed much aſtoniſhment 
at ſeeing a king expoſed to the torments of 
love, whilſt it ought to be ſuppoſed, that it 
was almoſt as eaſy for him to gratiſy as to 
conquer it; and when he complained of his 
having given his word to the earl of Var- 
"wick, ſhe aſked if the earl was not ſuffici- 
ently happy in having the woman he loved 
Ciſpoſed to go to France in ſearch of him, 
without his pretending to lay a reſtraint on 
ber 9 1 the ſhort abode ſhe 
7 would 


2 
| 


Margaret of Anjou? / 7 
would make in England in his abſence. 


This queſtion, ſays the author after whom 1 


write, was the moſt ſubtle part of the lady 
Trott's artifices, Edward appearing offended 
at a ſpeech that inflamed his jealouſy, ſhe 
immediately retracted what had eſcaped her, 
as if this complaint was only dictated by the 
uneaſineſs ſhe felt at loſing Elizabeth; and 
falling with the fame air of fimplicity into 
another extreme, ſhe did not fcruple to tell 
the king, that the deepeſt concern with 
which Elixabeth was aMicted 'proceeded from 
the expectation of finding the eürl at Paris, 


at a time when ſhe had no other reaſon ſor 


leaving England, than the injury he had 


done her in depriving her o the 1 S ou 
and eſteem. 


I dere traniffate e a writer of whoſe ye. 
racity I cannot be certain; nor is it impoſe 
fille but this variety of artifices may be 
only the fruit of invention: however, it ap- 
pears evident from the teſtimony of the moſt 
ſerious authors, that Edward ſuffered himſelf 
to be prevailed on to take a journey to Nor- 
thampton, under pretence that that coun- 


ty was extremely commodious for hunting, 


and that finding himſelf near Grafton, ne 

propoſed to the lords who attended him to 

pay a viſit to Jean of Luxemburgh, Eliza- 
B 4 beth's 


8 The HISTORY. / 
betis mother, who was till ſufficiently diſ- 


tinguiſhed by her birth and Kalt marriage to 
merit this honour. 


The duke of Somenſet took care to * 
being ſeen, but having informed Eliæabeth 
that the King's viſit was only a conſequence 
of their project, and that he was perſuaded 
that ſne had thoughts of retiring to France, 
he prepared her for the part ſhe had to act. 
An hiſtorian even adds, that to inſpire her 
with the, courage neceſſary to go through 
with it, he had cauſed the lady Trott, whom 
he had repreſented as a woman perfectly ver- 
ſed in aſtrology, to come to her privately, 
and that they had let her clearly ſee in her 
boroſcope, that ſhe was deſtined by heaven 
to ſit on a throne. In ſhort, Elizabeth, who 
did not want wit, tho' ſhe had much leſs 
of this qualiſication than ſhe had of beauty, 
received the king with a modeſt and reſpect- 
| ful politeneſs, , that heightened his love by 

inſpiring him with a greater diffidence and 
reſerve than ever he had felt beſore, To 
the complaints he made her on her deſign to 
go to France, ſhe only returned a vague re- 
| ply, that expreſſed a determined reſolution, 
| | the reaſons of which ſhe left him to gueſc; 
and when Edward aſked if any thing in his 
| d was capable of ſtopping her, ſhe aſ- 
lu med 


Margaret of Anju. 9 
fined an air of confuſion, which the mo- 
—_—_ did not fail to explain to his advan- 
I I am ſenſible of the difficulty there 
is js of . this ſcene of the appearance; 
of romance; but the moſt grave hiſtorians 
have related all its Nr 09 4 11 8 
write after chem. | 
gs * eee 4 this — ales 
dings in a' tranſport of affection conjured Eli-- 
zabeth not to render him more miſerable. than- 
the loweſt of his ſubjects, by depriving him. 
of the only happineſs that made life defira+- 
ble ; when: the lovely widow ſhedding very 
opportunely ſome tears, complained,. that 
he being on the point of marriage was - too- 
ſevere, and had-too little fincerity for her 
to frame ideas of, happineſs Where it s not- 
to be expected. This language raifed ſuch - 
reſlections. in the King's mind as he had mever 
felt with ſuch ſtrength: before. However, 
de aſked. Elixabeth, if ſhe did not percæive a 
wide difference between a matriage, which. 
the neceſſities of ſtate obliged | him to com- 
ply with; and an engagement of hearts that: 
might {atisfy his tenqdereſt deſu s-. This, 
Sir, ceplied ſhe, is. vrhat I üattered my 
ſeltf you would have ſpared me, and what. 
«. nally n me e a aged | 
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to the ordinary intrigues of gallantry. d- 


. ward, as if forced by this anſwer to have 
recourſe to his on reſolutions, deſired, 
without explaining himſelf, ſome days to ex- 


amine the ſenſations of his heart. He ob- 
tained them. In this interval Somerſet re- 
doubled his artifices; he was in no concern 
about keeping up the king's paſſion at the 
height to which it was raiſed : for it ſeemed 
a3 if this prince took a pleaſure in encreaſing 
it, for under the pretence of hunting he was 


cContinually at Graſton caſtle. But ſeeking 


to juſtify w hat his heart was fixed upon, and 
what was the ſubject of his conſtant medi- 
tations, he opened his mind to ſome of his 
principal counſellers, in order to ſupport 
himſelf on their advice and authority. 
Amoneſt thoſe on whom he placed this con- 
fidence, ſome were friends to the earl of 
Warwick, and conſequently- intereſted in 


warding off the affront with which he was 


threatened, "Theſe repreſented the injury he 
would do to a miniſter whoſe ſervices he 
could not poſſibly have forgot, and who was 
perhaps in a condition to make him fear 
his reſentment, 'I hey laid great ſtreſs on the 
reſpect due to the king of Frauce, who 
would think himſelf affronted in the perſon 

of 


Margaret of Anjou. it 
of his ſiſter-in-law, and from thence con- 
ceive a hatred againſt the Engliſb, that would 
render peace impoſſible to be maintained. 
They repreſented the diſſatisfaction of his 
principal ſubjects, who could not ſee with- 
out vexation and jealouſy, the flight which 
the Mooduilles would take above them. In 
fhort, they painted Elizabeth in the moſt diſ- 
agreeable colours; - obſerved that ſhe' was a 
woman without wealth, that ſhe was his 
ſubject and had lain many years in the arme 
of a man of no higher degree than a knight, 
and that ſhe had born him nol children, 2 


On the other band, fey lords Coe with 
pleaſure that the king had thoughts of chuſ- 
ing a wife amongſt his ſubjects, from the 
hope that a door being once opened, all the 
nobility in the kingdom might at laſt aſpire 
to the ſame honour, and endeavoured to 
overthrow ſuch weak objections. What had 
he to fear from the earl of J/arwick, while 
he was out of his deminions, and would it 
not be in his power at his return ta prevent 
all the effects of his reſentment ? The king 
of France might poſſibly be offended ;* but 
| burthened as he was by ſo many affairs which 
he actually had on his hands, where would 
he ſind either time or power to revenge him- 
> With regard to the perſonal qualiſi- 


catlons 


12 The HISTORY of 
cations. of Elixabetb, he had nothing to do 


but to conſult his own heart; and if ſhe was 


ſo happy as to pleaſe him, ſhould a king ex- 
pect to derive his grandeur from, a woman, 
and ought he to ſearch for any e l 
beauty and virtue? | 

. was informed * the lady Tren 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury had appear- 
ed the moſt exaſperated againſt the king's 
marriage. He was very much alarmed at 
this news, and having learnt from the 


queen the cloſe connection between this pre- 


late and the earl of JYarwick, be feared that 


on this very overture he would give the earl 


| ſuch advice as would cool him in his negocia- 
tion. It was neceſſary that he ſhould prevent 


him; and therefore as his principal foible was 


ambition, Somerſet deſired the lady Trott to 
pay him a viſit in Elizabeth's name, and to 
make a merit of granting him their confidence. 
Jle would not have her ſpeak of the marriage 
as a doubtful affair, or as if it was in his power 
to rem it. But to let him know that Eli- 
⁊aleth had a great opinion of his abilities; to 
allure him that ſhe deſigned, as ſoon as ſhe had 
aſcended the throne, to make him her father 
and protector ; that ſhe was already reſolved 
t procure him a cardinals hat; and that if 
luer prayers were heard by the king, ſhe did 

Bot 


1 
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not deſpair of putting the adminiſtration of 


affairs into bis hands. The azchbiſhop was fo. 
dazled with theſe offers, that, replying only by 
expreſſions of gratitude, he haſtened to carry 
the proof of it to Graften-caſtle. This, ſtep 
rendered him very agreeable to the king, who 
ſaw an obſtacle removed, without knowing to 
what he ought to attribute this change, and 
who was beſides delighted at ſeeing his 1 
nations approved. by 0 great a 0 


He had nevertheleſs tin 8 to de in 


fear. from the prejudices of the people ; and 


Elizabeth diſcovered that he was poſſeſſed with 


this fear. Hitherto the whole intrigue had 
deen confined to thoſe whom they had admit- 
ted voluntarily into the ſecret, or thoſe who 
from other views they had been forced to in- 


truſt: but it was neceſſary to expoſe her to the 


obſervation of the public, in order to obtain 
the approbation of the multitude; and what 


reaſon had ſhe to dead the opinions of a 


nation accuſtomed to look with reverence on 
practices that had the ſanction of time? The 
lady Trott, however, found out. the means. 


of removing this difficulty. This lady's in- 
duſtry muſt appear very extraordinary, ſince 
ſhe communicated her enterprizes to none 
but the duke of Somerſet, and tho' the ſeemed 
to do nothing, every thing was put in mo- 

tion 
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14 The HISTORY ff 
tion by her, while evea her own family, with 

whom ſhe lived in a ſtate of tranquillity at 
Northampton, had not the leaſt diſtruſt of 


that important affair of which ſhe was the 
very ſoul. Elizabeth Lucy, a a former miſtreſs 


of king Edward's, lived a retired life in the 


| ſame town. The lady Trott learnt from her 


that ſhe ſhould never have had the weakneſs 


to ſubmit to the king's deſires, if ſhe had not 


obtained a promiſe' of marriage ſigned with 
his own hand, which ſhe ſtill kept in her 
poſſeſſion, ' Tho' a change of circumftances 
had made a conſiderable difference in her 
pre tenſions, ſince Edward was at that time 


only earl of March, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 


led into a raſh proceeding that had never en- 


tered into her thoughts in the moſt favoura- 
ble times, and which we could ſcarce per- 


ſuade ourſelves to believe, was it not atteſted 
by all hiſtorians. On the rumour of the al- 
liance projected with the princeſs of Savoy, 
ſhe made a juridical oppoſition to'Edward's 
marriage, by pretending that this prince was 
engaged to her by ties that could not be 
broken. "The lady Trort's deſign was to lead 


the public into a miſtake, or at leaſt to di- 


miniſh the ſurpriſe of the people at feeing 
the king marry one of his ſubjects, after hav- 


ing ſeen him in ſome embarcaſsment about 


\ Matgaret of Anjou! | | 


ee himſelf from an een of the 
lame nature.” | We ti 


In fat, 2 uit at bw of fo emails 
and ſurpriſing a kind, excited the curioſity: of 


the whole nation, and by an unaccountable 


capriciouſneſs in their diſpoſitions, the peo- 


ple were ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of Elizabeth 


Lacy, as to wiſh her all poſſible ſucceſs, 


Edward was the firſt who was alarmed at 


this news ; but his miſtreſs, being inſtructed 
by the duke of Somerſet, took care to let him 


know, that this incident would infallibly turn 


out to his advantage, on which the king 
conſented that the affair ſhould be decided 
by an aſſembly of biſhops, of which the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was naturally at 


the head. The lady Trotr, who had engaged 


Elizabeth Lucy in this dangerous affair, was 


now the firſt in making her afraid of its con- 
ſequences; and pretending that ſhe had not 


foreſeen. the fatal effects that might be pro- 
duced by reſiſting the king, ſhe adviſed her 
to ſacrifice a frivolous pretenſion to the other 
advantages ſhe might hope to receive from 
this prince's generoſity, The biſhops ne- 
vertheleſa aſſembled, and the timorous Lucy 


could not avoid appearing at their tribunal: 


but inſtead of producing the writing on which 


lac founded her pretenſions, ſhe only ſaid. 


that 


6 Th HISTORY of 
that Edward had made her hope that he 
would marry her. This proof of the king's. 


engagements appeared very ridiculous,, and 
the judgment of the prelates being what might 


reaſonably be expected from it, Edward had | 


the generoſity to Sant this —_— en 
dene n 8 


"I amen this affair — all the ef. 
ſects the lady Trott had propoſed ſrom it. 


The public aſtoniſhment. having given birth 


to a multitude of diſputes and diſcuſſions on: 
the foundation of that obligation, and that 
cuſtom that ſeemed to make it a law for 
crown'd heads to unite themſelves to none 

but women of the ſame rank; this ſubject 
was in a manner turned into a problem, and 
the king ſeized this favourable conjuncture to- 
raiſe Elizabeth Grey to the throne. ' As he: 
could. not be happy till this was performed, 
and as there were a thouſand meaſures to be 
taken that it was not thought fit to ne- 
glect, the marriage was celebrated in private, 
and but a ſmall number of witneſſes were 
admitted. Eliaabetb who thought herſelf 
obliged to Somer/et's friendi{lip. for the hap- 
pineſs ſhe enjoyed, intended- to make him 
bold the firſt rank in this. ceremony, and; 
was deſirous of ſeizing ſo favourable a mo- 
ment to make a reconciliation between him 
1111 | and: 


_  . 4, Mangaretrof Anon IA 
and the king. Butſhe was very much ſurpriſed 
to find him ſearch for pretences to excuſe him- 
ſelf from it; and, when after the nuptial bene- 
diction ſhe expected, at leaſt, that he x would 
be the moſt warm in giving her his con- 
gratulations, ſhe! was ſtill, more 2 on 
being told, that he had inen "B44 


At Londen they had 6 the fe ane of 
" the king's marriage, till orders were given 
for the queen's. coronation. The advance - 

ment of the two. Maaduilleti, which followed 
immediately after this declaration, was ano- 
ther maik of the aſcendeney this princeſs 
already had over the mind of her huſtand, 
or of the force of a paſſion that had been ſo. 
long confined, and that ſought of a ſudden 
to ſatisfy itſelf by all manner of ways. Bir 
Richard M ooduille, the queen's father, was 
created earl of Rivers, Anthony I/oeduille, her 
brother, his two ſons, and in ſhort, all Who 
were united to her, either by blood or affee - 
n tr gartenes 4/8 G 


Such 4. ſucceſs of A — in re« 
ality conceived by queen Margaret; but 
which could never have ſucceeded while ſlie 
was at ſuch a diſtance from London,” if ſhe 
had entruſted it to two perſons leſs capable of 

een to * And as all the 
a malig- 


is TW HISTORY of 
ſuppoſe, that the ſmall number of lords who 
continued faithfu> to her, who ſerved her 
with zeal, and ſuch forgetfulneſs of their 
on intereſt, were engaged by the force, of 
love, or ſome other irregular pafhon, it is 
natural to form the higheſt ideas of a prin- 
_ ceſs, who inſpired thoſe that approached her 
in a familiar manner, with ſuch à lively af- 
ſection. It was neither intereſt nor ambi- 
tion that made Somerſet ' abandon Edward's 
court, and all the favours he might expect to 
receive from queen HAzabeth's gratitude. 
The lady Trott, who ſacrificed not only the 
ſame hopes, but even the ties of blood in 
the perſon of her niece, had no views with 
reſpect to fortune; but on the contrary, re- 
nounced all the ſweets of life to bear her 
ſhare of the misfortunes and grief of a dear 
miſtreſs to whom ſhe had devoted all her 
affection. She did not even make haſte to 
receive the queen's careſſes, which were the 
only reward ſhe could propoſe to berſelf: 
there remained other taſks to he performed 
for her ſervice, ” She had made the duke of 
Somerſet approve a deſign ſhe.had' formed of 
ſpending ſome time in England, and even of 
going to court to obſerve events more nearly, 
in order to draw ſome advantage from the 
moſt trifimg circumſtances, Her old friends 
[ts a made 


— 


: Margaret Anjou 19 
| ade her eafily get acceſs to the dutcheſs of 
Clarence, the earl of Varuics daughter; 
and having inſinuated herſelf into her friend- 
ſhip, the aſſiduity with which ſhe waited on 
that lady, ſoon put her in à condition ta 
follow all the ſteps of the queen's enemies, 
and to give her an account of them by the 
correſpondence he had W | 


The relation of 0 . and fo ſucceſsful 

_ an; intrigue has made us loſe ſight of the 
earl of Warwick's fury, and the firſt advan» 
tages Margaret had the dexterity to draw 
from it. The earl had happily no witneſſes 
of the firſt tranſports of his rage, beſides 4 
ſmall number of friends whom he had invi- 
ted to ſhare with him in his joy, and who 
felt on the contrary almoſt as lively a ſenſe 
as he, of. the r that was offered him. 
They adviſed: him nevertheleſs to uſe diſſi- 

mulation, eſpecially as Edward had already 
foreſeen what he ought to expect from his 
reſentment, and had therefore endeavoured to 
prevent it by all the methods he thought 
moſt likely to appeaſe him. He had nomi- 
nated George Nevill, his brother, to the 
archbiſhoprick of Vert, and when he could 
not avoid acquainting the earl with his mar- 
riage, he propoſed his returning to England, 
to : upon himſclf a principal ſhare in the 
admi- 


1 
adminiſtration, and to aſſiſt him contimially 
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with his advice. But ſo deep a wound could 
not be cured by ſuch weak and trifling re- 

medies. The earl committed a mortal vio- 
lence on himſelf, in making uſe of that mo- 
deration which his friends believed to be ne- 
ceflary ; and if he kept ſome meaſures in 


his anſwer c Berendt ie was only to gain 


time to meditate * u 


One e imagine” chat aach * emo» 
tions would have inſtantly Iead him to a re. 
union with the queen. This ſhe had ex- 
pected, and at à conjurifture from which ſhe 
hoped to receive fo many advantages, took 
care not to leave Paris, However her po- 


Nitics failed her in this particular; the haugh- 


ty earl, who remembered not only the incon- 
ſiderate ſtep he had before taken with her, 
but the injurious treatment to which it had 
expoſed his ſiſter, and who could not doubt 
but that Margaret had from tlrence taken oc- 
caſion to redouble her hatred, would have 
thought that he debaſed himſelf too much in 
ſeeking che aſſiſtarce of ſo declared an ene- 
my: but addreſſing himſelf to king Lewis, 
whoſe reſentment he imagined ought to be 
"equal to his own, he incited him by new 
-motives to truſt him with the execution of 
heir common revenge; It is not knoun 
IN | what 
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what meaſures,” he took with this prince. 
Their conferences were ſo ſecret from the 
earl's. being as much obliged. by his intereſt 

to be ſilent, as Lewis was by his natufal | 
temper, that. we find, not. any. traces of them 
either in the. Engliſb hiſtorians, or our own 3 
but it is probable that the great events, that 
ſoon broke forth, were conceived in ſome of 
the firſt moments of this heat of paſſion, 'and 
that tho the King of, France did not promiſe to 
grant the earl, the open aſſiſtance of, troops 
and ammunition, he offered him conſiderable 
ſums, with: all the aſſurances. of. protection 
— ert. his ne, . 


Megan, - ſurprized. at not ſeeing any. 
ſign'of the earl's o intending, to communicate 
his thoughts to her, did net give way. to the 
yain . conſiderations that might inſpire her 
with a much more. juſtifiable . pride; but re- 
ſolved to- tompt his haughty · temper with pro- 
poſals ſuited} to the-. preſent conjuncture of 
affairs 3 the duke of Somerſet ſaved her the, 
mortification | of making, the firſt advances, 
by endeavouring to explain himſelf to the 
lady-Nev/ll. | He did not here find the diffi. 
culty he might . poſſibly. apprehend 3 for that 
lady not being made for hatred,. appeared 
charmed at the queen's making the firſt ad- 
Vances towards a reconciliation; 4 and whether 
fi te 
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ſhe had orders from her brother to liſten to 


What Somerſet ſeemed defirous of ſeeking an 


opportunity to propoſe to her; or whether 


the was herſelf led to grant what ſhe believed 


would equally conduce to the advantage both 
of the queen and the earl, ſhe gave the duke 
as favourable an opportunity as he 5 
wiſh, of communicating his thoughts. 

what appears very ſtrange, is her —— 
his explications without daring to commu- 
nicate them to her brother, at leaſt ſhe al- 
ways pretended, that ſhe had not acquainted 
him with them. However, ſhe confeſſed 
that he was greatly exaſperated againſt Eu- 
ward, and was ſo far from abſolutely reject- 
ing the duke's propoſals, that ſhe deſired 
time to make the earl reliſh m—_ While 
they were on their journey to Londen.” fi 


This reſerve can only be e to the 
earl's fear of raſhly hazarding his confidence, 
after that kind of treachery with which he 
kad formerly behaved towards the queen. In 
ſpite of all his projects he could not avoid: 
returning to England: Had he not reaſon 
therefore to ſuſpect that on the leaſt diſcon- 
tent, or the leaſt ſuſpicion of his fidelity, 
this princeſs would take advantage of the en- 
gagements ſhe had entered into with him, 
to 6 his ruin, which ſhe might do 

| with 


wvith the more eafe,' as he would be at Len- 


don, where Edward hifnſelf, who could not 
doubt of the hatred he bore' him, would rea- 
dily ſeize all the opportunities that could be 
offered him to treat him without mercy, 
What gives the greater weight to this con- 
jecture is, that he had ſcarce ſet out with 
his ſiſter, © when 'Lewir, treating Margaret 
with more reſpect than ever, ſpoke to her as 
freely on all his projects, as if he had never 
treated her with feferve. He even lent her 
twenty thouſand "crowns on two conditions, 
which' ſeemed to comprehend the views ſhe 
had been hitherto unacquainted with; the 
one was on her reaſcending the throne, ſhe 
ſhould pay him forty thouſand, and the 
ether, that ſhe ſhould give the government 
of Calais to Faſper, earl of Pembroke, and 
Fohn de Foix, earl of Candale. The queen 
who was alfo capable of diſſimulation, af- 
fected not to carry her curioſity farther than 


the were to n He ſeemed to * 
a/ HH 


© Whittever! FRO, might bs given to 
this myſterious conduct, ſhe could not avoid 


obſerving that he was raiſing a ftorm in 


which ſhe was to have ſome concern; and 
that tho* ſhe might 45 lend her name to it, 
rs muſt neceſſarily” bear LY principal part, 


. 8 * p * 
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If it was very painful for her ſtill to continue 
in a ſtate of inaction, her reaſon. convinced 
her, that a glory. ought ſometimes to be ſa- 
crificed to more important intereſts: How 
ever, the news the recęived from lady Trott 
ſoon put her out of this ſtate of uncertainty. 
She was informed that the earl of Warwick, 
after having been only two days at "court, 
had retired to his. eſtate, under the pretence 
of an indiſpoſition ; while the king was ſo far 
from oppoſing him, that he very readily ſuf- 
fered him to go; and not being able to ima- 
Eine, that at a time when all ranks-of people 
ſeemed to have an affection for his perſon, 
he had any thing to fear from the diſcontent 
of a ſingle ſubject, he even neglected him ſo 
far as not to ſet a. ſpy upon him to watch his 
conduct. Perhaps the earl's artifices might 
Iull him into this ſecurity. He had ſet out 
from Londen with no other attendants. beſides 
a valet de chambre and two phyſicians ;- for 
at his arrival from France he had complained 
of an indiſpoſition that ſeemed to require a 
ſtrict regimen for ſeveral months, and had 
made a great merit of that reſolution of mind, 
that was neceſſary to make him ſubmit to it. 
Thus Edward was ſo imprudent as to ſuffer 
bimſelf to be caught by this pretence; for 
when he thought his enemy ſpent his time in 


ppyſie, his houſe at MAidaleham was 
| every 
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every night filled: with his friends and crea- | 


tures, who: by his orders were deſired to re- 


pair thither with the utmoſt ſecrecy. The 


dutcheſs of Clarence being often there in a 


more public manner, the lady Trott who of- 


fered to accompany her, had made ſeveral 
obſervations, which ſhe did not fail to com- 


municate to the queen. At firſt the dutcheſs 


went without her huſband, as if it had coſt 


her ſome pains to prevail on him to go: 


the duke having at laſt reſolved to follow her, 
there grew ſo ſtrict an intimacy between him 
and the earl, that he ſpent all the time at 
Middleham that he could ſpare from the 
court. His coolneſs had proceeded from the 
eaſe with which the earl had laid aſide their 
firſt project; for tho" he had not then opened 
his principal views, he could not bear to 
think that an affair ſo frivolous as that of an 
amorous paſſion ſhould overturn the moſt im- 
portant deliberations, and that the earl ſhould 
have made a ſacrifice of him to Elizabeth Grey. 
He had complained .of this to his wife in the 
molt bitter terms, and his uneaſineſs had en- 
creaſed, ſince the queen's pregnancy had leſ- 
ſened his hopes of ſupplanting his brother. 
The dutcheſs wrought: on the earl's mind iu 
ſo artful a manner, that while offering her 
huſband's complaints, ſhe found the means 


of making him reliſh the views which the 
VOL. IT. 5 duke 
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duke had formed without his participation, 
So far from finding that he had an averſion 
to the propoſal of raiſing him on the king*s 
ruin, the ear] embraced this propoſal as a 
favourable opportunity of 'gratifying the dou- 
ble reſentment he had entertained againſt 
Edward and Margaret. In ſhort, the duke 
of Clarence having freely explained himſelf, 
all their deſigns began to be raiſed on this 
foundation; and thus while their reſolutions 
turned on dethroning Edward, Henry of Lan- 
caſter was forgot. 


Another remark of the lady Trott's regard- 
ed Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury. She 
had informed the dutcheſs of Clarence of the 
{ſecret between him and queen Elizabeth from 


a fear leſt the earl of Y/arwich, ſhould con- 


tinue to deliver his thoughts, Without reſerve, 
to a man who was only capable of "betraying 
him. But the archbiſhop had ſeen ſo little 
appearance of the execution of thoſe promiſes 
by which he had ſuffered himſelf to be caught, 
that he began perhaps to repent of his cre- 
dulity. Elizabeth's principal care was em- 
ployed about aggrandizing her family. The 
earl of Rivers, her father, had the admini- 


tration of affairs, and ' beſides the office of 


ord high treaſurer, with which he had been 


inveſted almoſt immediately after the king's 


mar- 
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marriage, he had juſt obtained the poſt of 
kigh conſtable, vacant by either the forced 
or voluntary reſignation of the earl of Mor- 
ceſter. Anthony M vaduille, her brother, had at 
the ſame time obtained the reverſion of the 
office of high conſtable, In ſhort, the queen, 
loſing the remembrance of all the methods 
which ſhe had been obliged to employ in the 

work of advancing her fortune, thought of 
nothing but enjoying all the benefits that 
could not eſcape her while ſhe poſſeſſed this 
elevation, and of ſharing them amongſt a a 
ſmall number of relations and friends, on 
whom ſhe | heaped all her favours. From 
hence the archbiſnop, filled with vexation at 
ſeeing his ſervices ſo ill rewarded, took a 
journey to Migdlcham, and appeared before 
the earl of Martwiil, without giving him the 
leaſt intimation of his viſit. His preſence 
inſtantly filled this aſſembly of conſpirators 
with fear, who were only employed about 
projects of revenge and deſtruction; but aſter 

he had had a private converſation with the 
earl, they were agreeably ſurprized at ſeeing 
him eager to join in the /throng, embracing 
ſome, ſaluting others by their names, and 
congratulating all on the generous deſign on + 
which they were met. However, he adviſcd 
them to avoid afſembling in numbers, and to 
take away all cauſe of railing diſtruſt in a 


C3 king, 
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king, who waſhed away his leaſt ſuſpicions 
with blood. Montague, the earl's brother, al- 
ways commanded in the north, and it was 
in this. quarter that the conſpirators were 
willing to attempt an inſurrection: the arch- 
biſnop therefore adviſed them to ſeek for 
ſome pretence, on which they might repair 
thither without being obſerved, and that 
might ſerve to give colour to their enterprize, 
different from that of n the earl of 
Warwicl. 


The lacy Trott in giving ſuch important 
d.ſcoveries to the queen, added her own ad- 
vice. She was of opinion, that the houſe of 
Lancaſter had no reaſon to fear the oppoſition 
of a ſecond York, and that all the motions 
made in favour of the duke of Clarence would 
infallibly turn to Henry's advantage. What 
appearance was there, that the nation would 
conſent to have Edward dethroned for the 
ſake of his brother? Force might raiſe him 
up in a moment, but it could not promote 
him a long and peaceful eſtabliſhment. On 
the contrary, the very efforts which the two 
brothers made to tear each other in pieces, 
would contribute not only to weaken them 
bo. h, but to make the public regret a milder 
reign. They would recall to mind Henrys 


paciſic en whoſe government had 
I never 
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never been diſturbed, except by a ſmall 
number of rebellious ſubjects ; and when his 
fon ſhould make his appearance in England, 
they would - conſider him as the ſign of tran- 
quility and happineſs, that would unite all 
1 * his father. qo . | 


Moirifh inability made her adhered to 
this advice. She might gather the fruit of 
an intrigue that had hitherto ſucceeded ſo 
happily 3 but yet it was not that ſhe expected. 
However, at a time when Scotland had jult 
agreed with Edvard on. a truce for twelve 
years; when the count of Charolors had juſt 
married this prince's ſiſter; when the duke 
of Brittany was at war with France; when 
king Lewis, to whom Margaret difcovered all 
the had learnt from her confidant; ſeemed to 
receive this news ſo cooly that it was evident 
while he only wiſhed to ſee England diſtur- 
bed by inteſtine wars, he was indifferent 
about the cauſe by which they were produ- 
ced; in ſhort, when this unfortunate queen 
found herſelf without friends, without ſhips, 
and even without troops, from her having 
the misfortune to loſe the Seneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, who was killed at the battle of 
Moutl hery, and "whoſe death diſperſed the 
ſmall number of volunteers he had aſſembled ; 
what had ſhe to do but to wait for the mo- 
a C 3 ment. 
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ment marked out by heaven for. the return 
of her hopes, and to flatter herſelf, perhaps, 
with the opinion of her confidant; that the 
diviſion of- her enemies would produce. their 
ruin? This interval ſhe employed in the 
education of her ſon, :a prince that did not 
belye the good opinion that had been conceived 
of his natural talents; but at his age there 
was a neceſlity for their being-cultivated with 
the molt aſſiduous care. The queen gave 
him the belt maſters ſhe could find in France, 
and watching herſelf over their labours, took 
the moſt important part, that of regulating his 
heart, and forming his judgment. Nor did 
ſhe fail to give him examples to confirm his 
principles, and motives to inſpire him with 
a reliſh for them. Thus ſhe found that he 
anſwered her expeQations, by. a progreſs ſo 
ſpeedy as to ſurpaſs her r. ls 


But ſhe was interrupted i in this ih —.—— 
by a piece of news that made her ſuddenly 
Paſs to other cares. She was informed by a 
meſſenger from lady Trott, that all Yorkſhire 
was in arms, without any one's being able 
to diſcover, from what this tempeſt aroſe. 
There was in the city of York a rich hoſpital 
for pilgrims and the ſick, the revenue of 
which conſiſted in a certain quantity of corn, 
which all the farmers in the county were 

| - obliged 
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obliged to furniſh, in proportion to the land 
they cultivated, A rumour: ſudden}y ſpread 
abroad, by which the farmers, were perſuaded, 
that the ſubſtance of the poor was applied to 
the private uſe of the truſtees, and this ſpread 
the ſpirit of ſedition throughout the whole 
county, The ordinary. contributions were 
openly refuſed, and the collectors being fo 
bold as to have recourie to force, all the pea- 
ſants were aſſembled to reſiſt them in the 
' ſame manner, What was at the beginning 
but a confuſed rabble, ſoon became a regu- 
lar faction, the chiefs of which appeared per- 
fectly to agree amongſt themſelves, I he 
number of the ſeditious inceſſantly encreafirg, 
there were found twenty thouſand, who m. r- 
ched in order of battle towards the-capital of 
the county, and threw. all the inhabitants 
into conſternation, There were none wt o 
would not have attributed this revolt to the 
intrigues of the earl of FFarwick, if he had 
made the leaſt attempt to draw any advan- 
tage from it: but he had repaired a little be- 
fore to Calais, of which he was ſtill governo r, 
and from whence he did not ſeem in haſte to 
return; and what threw even thoſe into un- 
certainty who were diſpoſed to ſecond him, 
without being admitted to ſhare his ſecre',- 
was, that the marquis of Montague his bro- 
ther, who commanded in York, put hiosſelf 
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at the head of all the troops he could gather 
together, and all the citizens fit to bear arms, 
to engage the rebels; and having, in ſhort, 
attacked them with great courage, in ſpite 
. of the inequality of numbers, he put them to 
flight, and took Robert Huldrone, their prin- 


cipal leader, whom he cauſed to be imme- 
diately beheaded. | 


This ſpeedy execution appeared very myſ- 
te rious to the earl's friends, who had conſi- 
dered the enterprize of the mutineers as his 
work. But they were to continue a long time 
in their uncertainty, for the conduct of the 
Mevi'ls was one of thoſe grand ſtrokes of 
policy that appear ſurpriſing even after the 
execution, Montague and the archbiſhop of 
York were the authors of the ſedition, and 
their cutting off their leader was deſigned at 
once to ſecure themſelves from the ſuſpicion 
of the court, as long as it would be neceſſary 
for them to uſe diſſimulation, and to give the 
rebels, with a better grace, leaders of greater 
weight and authority. Conyers, an ancient 
officer, whoſe «experience was equal to his 
vatour, had orders to reaſſemble them im- 
mediately, and to put at their head two 
young lords devoted to the earl of Warwick, 
who was to act in their own names, while 
Conyers ated according to the earl's directi- 

ons. 
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ons. The one was ſon to the lord Fitz- 

harry, and the other of the lord Latimer, 
both of whom were related to the earl. The 
mutineers now reſumed ſuch courage, that 
ſuffering themſelves to be drawn into any re- 
ſolutions, they forgot York, which was the 
firſt object of their fury, and ſet out on a 
march towards London. The earl of Pem- 
brate, who undertook to oppoſe their paſſage 
with ten thouſand men, was entirely de- 
feated; but having afterwards received a freſh 
tupply, be obliged them to ſtop near Banbury, 
where the two armies encamped at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other; but Henry Nevill, 
ſon to the lord Latimer, animated his men 
with ſo warm a ſpeech, that falling the next 
day on the royal army, he cut them in pie- 
ces. Unhappy for him, and a great number 
of other lords, this ſignal victory coſt him 
his life; for purſuing the fugitives, and fol- 
lowing. them with too much eagerneſs, he 
was taken priſoner by ſome of the royaliſts, 
and ſoon after killed in cold blood. But this 
barbarity filled his men witk ſuch horror, 
that having in their turn ſeized the earl of 
Pembroke and his brother, they immediately 
cut off their heads, and ſetting no bounds to 
their revenge, they advanced with rapidity 
to Graſton-caſtle, where they ſurprized the 
earl of Aivers, the queen's. father, the king's 
C5 favenrite 
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favourite and principal miniſter, took him 
nom thence, in ſpite ef all the efforts he 
made to defend himſelf, and having led him 
to Northampton, they beheaded him in a pub- 
lic ane, . the leaſt ſorm of trial. 


| This ons torrent, which eterddſed in 
proportion as the rebels advanced nearer 
London, would have put the king in the grea- 
telt danger, if the uncommon ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon had not ſuddenly obliged both parties 
to lay aſide their arms. Beſides, Montague 
and the archbiſhop of York, who had not 
expected ſuch à rapid run of proſperity, 
thought proper to wait for the earl's orders; 
as they were ſufficiently certain that the ex- 
eeſſive cold that ſtopped their men, would 
not permit the king to make any motion to 
d. ſturb them. The duke of Clarence was 
gone to join the earl of Maric at Calais ; 
and it is a thing incredible, that from the 
tranquility which to appearance they obſer- 
ved, neither the name of Henry Nevill, who 
was put at the head of the rebels, nor the 
revenge exerciſed on the earl of Rivers, nor 
even the origin of the revolt, which began 
under the eyes of Montague, had made the 
king ſuſpect that the ſtorm had been raiſed 
by the earl of Warwick, and that it was con- 
ducted under his influence. This ſecuriiy 5 

tne 
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the earl time duritig the winter, to take more 


proper meaſures than ever, Some hiſtorians 
aſſert, that he went to Konen to confer with 


- Lewis the eleventh, who was in that city, 


But if we do not at leait ſuppoſe that this 
prince was aQuated- by a blind deſire to diſ- 
turb England, without having any fixed or 
certain deſign in view, this continuation of 
intelligence with the earl of Vartoict, muit 


but ill agree with the ſteps he took, on the 


other hand, in favour of queen Margaret. 


This princeſs was too well acquainted 
with the earl's deſigns, by the advices ſhe 
continually received from the lady Trott, to 
perſuade herſelf, that he had any thought of 
ſerving her. She knew that he paid litile re- 
gard to the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
and that in gratifying his hatred to Edward, 
he propoſed to ſecond the duke of Clareme's 
ambition. However, the hope of turning 
their enterprizes to her own advantage, in- 
duced her to make freſh application to Letvis 
the eleventh. She had no longer any hopes 


of obtaining either veſſels or troops; he was 


himſelf too much employed by the activity 
of her brother the duke.of Berry, and the 
deſigns he had on Britany: but from the 
reſolution ſhe had taken up of returning to 
England, the deſired that Lewis would cauſe 

. 0 | her 
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her to be conveyed thither with as much 
ſafety 2s ſecrecy, and relying on his honour 
and integrity, left to him the choice of the 
means. After many deliberations, the king 
offered to ſend ambaſſadors to Edward, un- 
der the pretence of inviting him to renew the 
truce, and to give her all the ſafety ſhe could 
require by going in their retinue, The ex- 
ample of Henry, who from his own impru- 
dence had been taken and ſtill languiſhed in 
one of the dungeons of the tower, made the 
queen perceive the necefſity ſhe was under 
of uſing all poſſible precautions. However, 
there appeared fuch a neceſſity for her being 

in Londen, or at leaſt in ſome other part of 
5 kingdom, at the inſtant when the duke 
of Clarence and the earl of Farwick ſhould 
publickly pull off the maſk, and not doubt- 
ing, from the lady Tret!'s informations, but 
that this great event was teferved for the 
opening of the campaign, ſhe reſolved at all 
dazards to accept of Lewis's offer. 


Her ſon, the dear hope of an unhappy houſe, - 
could not but make one in, ſo dangerous 
a voyage, and in him were centred all her 
fears. He was diſguiſed in the habit, and went 
tender the name of a young ecclefiaſlic, who, 
accompanied the archbiſhop of Narbonne, one 
ef tic CINE n by the king. Mar- 
garet 
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garet herſelf changed her dreſs and name, 


and this diſguiſe was managed with ſuch ſe- 
crecy, that even the archbiſhop's domeſtics 
had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. They | 


kad a happy voyage. The queen cauſed her- 


ſelf to be conducted to London; for ſhe knew 
a thouſand ways of concealing herſelf in'a 
great city, which could not ſo eaſil / be done 
in any of the counties. Of all the ſubjects 
who ſtill continued faithful to her, ſhe was 


fcarce certain of finding one who would ex- 


poſe himſelf to danger by receiving her: 
She was ſenſible that there was a great dif- 


ference between the zeal that might make 


them embrace her intereſt, when ſhe ſhould 
make known her arrival, and that neceſſary 
to make them ſuddenly open their houſes to 
her, at the hazard of being treated by- Ed- 
ward with the rigour he had exerciſed on 
thoſe who had received her huſband, 


The dukes. of Exeter and Somerſet, accom- 
panied by the earl of Devonſtire, who came 
to her ſume time before to ſympathize with 
her in her misfortunes, croſſed the fea with 
ber, and took upon themſelves the taſk of 
providing a retreat for her in London. At 
ber landing ſhe was in ſome danger from a 
citizen, who earneſtly fixing his eyes upon 
ber, ſaid ſhe 'was very like the queen. Her 

ſteadineſt 
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ſteadineſs, however, ſaved her at this junc- 


ture; for pretending not to mind what he 


ſaid, and being not the leſs: attentive to the 
ſafety of the young prince than if ſhe was 
one of his men, led him by the hand, and 
by this means favoured her paſſage. The 
duke of Somerſet. conducted them both to a 
houſe of his own, that by the fidelity of the 
perſon he had appointed to look after it, had 
not been compriſed in the general confiſca- 
tion of his eſtates. They there ſpent ſeveral 
days in as much tranquillity as plenty, 
liſtening nevertheleſs to every rumour, and 
drawing conjectures on the ftate of their af- 


fairs from all the events they were capable 


of penetrating into while in this ſolitude. 


It was impoſſible ſor the queen to be ſo 
near the unhappy Henry, without ardently 
deſiring to ſee that good king, that mild and 
complaiſant ' huſband, whoſe name was in a 
manner buried with a reign of forty years 


duration, But what appearance was there 


of her being able to open the gates of a 
priſon ſo impenetrable as that of the tower? 
'The governor was devoted to the houſe of 
York. A terrible guard watched the entrance 
of Henry s priſon. It was even doubted in 
the city whether he was ſtill alive, and many 
were perſuaded that Edward had cauſed him 
to be ſecretly murdered, and only delayed 

making 
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making known his death from a regard to hi 
own honour. The queen was nevertheleſs 
certain of his being alive, and had learnt the 
_ dreadful circumftances of his ſituation from 
his jailer himfelf, who was an old Lanea- 
Arian, whom ſhe had placed in that office 


after the death of the duke of Gloucefler 3 
and when the firſt duke of Somerſet, to ſtifle 
the rumour of his tragical execution, had 
ſucceſſively diſpatched ſeveral jailers by ways 
equally cruel. Margaret had cauſed this 
old man to be brought to her, and finding 
that he ſtill felt all his antient zeal. for a 
maſter, whoſe misfortune. he had even en- 
deavoured to ſoften, by giving him every 
thing that might contribute to his conſolation, 
ſhe did not deſpair of opening a en 
into the centre of this homey abode. | 


She reſolved to attempt 45 . en- 
terprize alone. Hiſtorians do not excuſe this 
imprudence, but they think her raſhneſs- par- 
donable, from its being dictated by conjugal 
affection, and the intereſt ſhe had in aſſuring 
herſelf that ſo precious a life was ſtill pre- 
ſerved, However, the fear of expoſing her 
ſon, made her chuſe to entertain the jailer, 
at a place different from that of her retreat, 
The offer of a reward proportionable to the 
ſervice, had a leſs effect on this faithful ſer- 


rant, 
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vant, than the ſatisfaction of obeying his 
queen. He -did not conceal the greatneſs of 
the danger, nor did he appear concerned about 
his own ſafety 3 but when he found her rea- 
dy to put on any Cifguiſe he had ventured 
to propoſe to her, he ſeemed to have. loſt 
a part of his fears: That which he thought 
moſt fafe, was to receive her into his houſe 
in the quality of a ſervant. To this ſhe 
conſented. In vain did the lords who were 
both her guard and her counſellors; repre- 
ſent that it was of the utmoſt importance, 
that ſhe ſhould not expoſe. her liberty; her 
meaſures ſeemed to her ſo certain, that the 
could not be ſhaken by fear. 


t is known, that ſhe happily cocordjlliſhes 
this enterprize, in which: ſhe really ran no 
other hazard, but that of the infidelity of 
her guide, It is alſo known, that whatſoever 
were the meaſures ſhe took to gain,admiſ- 
ſion into the king's priſon, ſhe found that 
prince in a fituation not to be deſcribed ; 
regarding his life as a bleffing' that he was 
every moment in danger of having taken from 
him, he ſeemed to have loſt all concern about 
every thing neceſſary for its preſervation. 
Thoſe who have attributed this indifference 
to his piety, were in the right in believing 
bim — to be worſhipped by the church; 
they 


— 
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they therefore actually attempted at the court 
of Rome, to obtain for' him the honour of 
canonization, But the moſt ſenſible hiſto- 
rians have not attributed to his religion, what 
ſeemed to have proceeded. only from a loſs 
of courage, or a natural weakneſs of mind 3 
eſpecially, when we compare it with the forty 
years which this prince had ſpent on the 
throne, in a ſtate of languor and inaction, 
that could not fail of making him obtain a 
deſpicable rank in the race of kings. Since 
his being at the Tower, he had never changed 
his cloaths, nor ſlept on a bed; ſcarce would 
he conſent to receive a little of the moſt or- 
dinary food, which he made his only nou- 
riſhment ; his beard and hair were neglected; 
and as he lived in a perpetual ſolitude, he 
ſeemed to have loſt all attention to what paſled 
abroad in that world from which he was 
excluded. However, he melted into tears 
at knowing again the queen; nor could ſhe 
herſelf refrain from them, at the ſight of this 
diſmal ſpectacle, and all their converſation 
had a tincture of this firſt impreſſion. The 
recital of ſo ſecret a conference ought not to 
be expected, for it has too much the air of 
romance in the Engliſh authors who have 
adorned their works with it, to be conſidered , 
for a moment as a ſerious part of this hiſtory : 
but it is natural to imagine, that the queen 

| gathered | 
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gathered from thence: new motives to ani- 
mate-her courage, and. that ſhe endeavoured 
to inſpire the king with it. She drew 
another advantage from this: viſit, ſhe learnt 
from him the names of many brave men, 
whoſe zeal. had made them find the means 
of conveying into his priſon, letters and me- 
morials, which would at leaſt have ſerved 
to ſupport. his hopes, if he had been ſenſi- 
ble to the pleaſure of having ſtill faithful 
ſubjects. Of this number was the earl of 
Oxfard, whom the queen was rejoiced to find 
again in her intereſt-; he was indeed recon- 
eiled to Edward, but this was done with a 
view of: ſerving Henry under oppoſite ap- 


- Margaret had ſpent ſix days at the jailor's, 
which had been found neceſſary to prepare 
the circumſtances of her enterprize. But 
on her return to the duke of Somerſet's, ſhe 
did not expect the fatal news which they 
were unable to conceal from her at her ar- 
rival, When ſhe aſked with eagerneſs fer 
her ſon, that ſhe might return him his fa- 
ther's embraces, ſhe was informed by the 
duke's ſadneſs and embarraſſment, as much 


diſappeared the day after ſhe went to the 


Tower, and that all the pains they had taken 


in 


as by his anſwer, that the young prince had 
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in fearch of him, had been employed to no 


Indeed, the duke, to diminiſn the 
queen's | uneafineſs. by. ſame. ſhadow of hope, 
immediately added, that the prince's valet 


de chambre was gone with him, and that 
having, taken with them a part-of their cloaths, 


there was little appearance. of any. misfortune 
happening to them, if they did not volunta- 
rily precipitate: themſelves into it. But was 
this mitigation; capable of removing Mar- 
garet's alarms ? She paſſed; eight days in tor- 
ments that triumphed. over her uſual con- 


ſtancy. The leaſt of her fears was, that 


Edward had cauſed him to. be carried off; and 
far from, recovering herſelf, upon learning that 
there: was no talk of him at court, ſhe was 
ſometimes ready, to believe, that his loſs was 
only the more certain, and that his enemies 
had. cauied, him to be. ſecretly-murdered. 


In tort, her inquietude was at laſt removed 
by the prince's return. He preſented himſelf 


before her with a look of timidity, as ſoon 
as he had heard that his mother was returned 


from: the tower, and. that ſhe was under a 


terrible. affliction. for his abſence, It was leſs 
from him than his guide, that ſhe firſt drew 


the ſecret of his voyage and deſigns. He re- 
turned from Calais, whither he had been con- 
ducted by love; for tho“ he was ſcarce four- 

Has — teen, 
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teen, he had not been able 'to ſee. the lady 
Anne Nevill, the earl of Warwicts ſecond 
daughter, without feeling the ſenſations of a 
violent paſſion, He had ſeen her at Paris 
with the earl, and as time had only ſerved to 
encreaſe his affection, he no ſooner thought 
that the queen was employed for ſome” weeks 
in her vifit to his father, than he forced his 
valet de chambre to go with him to Calais; 
at the ſame time hoping that he ſhould return 
to Londen before ſhe had finiſhed her affairs 
at the tower. To her reproach, that he had 
expoſed himſelf with too much imprudence to 
the dangers which threatened his life, he re- 
plied, with an air of pleaſantry, that ſhe had 
not giyen him an example of timidity in de- 
livering up herſelf to the diſcretion of a Failer, 


What an opinion muſt ſhe conceive of a 
mind ſo firm and enterprizing? Prudence, 
however, made her moderate her joy; and 
giving his boldneſs, on the contrary, the name 
of raſhneſs, ſhe would know all the eircum- 
ſtances of his voyage, that ſhe might take 
occaſion to inſtruct him frem his leaſt faults, 
But ſhe could not reſiſt the tranſport of her 
heart, when ſhe underſtood with what pre- 
caution and what diſcretion he had not only 
gratified the emotions of his paſſion, but had 
Larne a part of the carl's deſigns, by the 
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hiſtorian, who makes no difficulty of inveſt- 
ing her with the gift gf prophecy; and ſhed- 


ding tears of joy and grief, from the mixture 
ſhe all at once felt of theſe two oppolite paſ< 


ſions, expreſſed herſelf in theſe terms: 
Fortune, who has treated you ill from your 
© birth, has no reparation ſufficient to atone 
« for her cruelty; and therefore 1 fear ſhe 
« will complete your deſtruction, becauſe ſhe 
* owes you more than ſhe is able to pay.” 


This prediction of the queen's will not be 
forgot, when I ſhall relate a much more clear 
and circumſtantial one by the king, her huſ- 


band. 


'Tis true, the young prince had conducted 
his amorous adventure with a ſagacity that 
was very ſingular for one of his age. He 
was introduced into Calais under the ſame 


diſguiſe, as that he had made uſe of in enter- - 


ing Londen, Nothing was ſo common as to 
ſee there young eccleſiaſtics, who had juſt 
finiſhed their ſtudies in the abbies of Nor- 
mandy, He had the addreſs even to procure 
frequent opportunities of viſiting the lady 


Anne Nevill, and what might perhaps have 
expoſed him to ſome diſgrace, if he had not 
been ſo ſucceſsful as to pleaſe her, became 


* 
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informations he had the addreſs to procure 
| while at Calais, She embraced him, ſays an 
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the means of his ſafety, by inſpiring her with 
ſuch gratitude and love, as made her intereft 
herſelf in his fortune, He had obſerved the 
preparations that were privately made for the 
departure of the duke of Clarence and the 
earl of Warwick, who were both in that 
: city with their families. He had been a 
| witneſs to the hurry of their ſervants, and 
the ſeveral explanations he drew from his 
miſtreſs, did not permit him to doubt of the 
carl's being juſt ready to croſs the channel, 
with a number of projects that might prove 

fatal to Edward. 


"Theſe obſervations agreed i well with the 
informations Margaret had received from the 
lady Trott, ,that the winter drawing near to 
an end, ſhe expected to ſee the campaign 
opened by ſome important enterprize. All 
her cares, in this interval, were confined to 

regulating the ſprings of her own deſigns, 
and reviving, either in perſon, or by her 

emiſſaries, the antient zeal of her partizans, 

Scarce was the month of February over, when 

the duke and the ear] returned to London, 

where they arrived without attendants, and 

with the ſole view of obſerving the diſpoſi- 

tion of the court. This affectation of con- 

fidence ſucceeded fo well, that by a ſtrange 

Slindneſs to his own intereſt, and in ſpite of | 
the 
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the ſuſpicions that had ariſen in his mind 
during the winter, Edward gave them a joint 
5 commiſſion to levy forces againſt the rebels 
f in the north. But the maſk was ready to fall 
; off. Having both ſet out, as if nothing ape 
peared -ſo 'prefling as the execution of this 
order, they about thirty miles from London 
joined a body of troops that came to them 
from Calais by the way of Norfolk, and then 
marching towards ' Yorkſhire, ſuddenly found 
themſelves at the head of a conſiderable army, 
by their being joined by the whole body of the 
rebels. Edward, ftruck as with a thunder- 
bolt at this news, inſtantly paſſed to the moſt 
violent extremes. He ſent orders to all his 
faithful ſubjects in the north, to ſeize theſe 
two rebels, promiſing that whoever took 
them alive or dead, ſhould have an annual 
penſion of a thouſand pounds ſterling, or 
ten thouſand pounds in ready money accord- 
ing to their choice; and inftantly raiſing 
troops in all the plaees under his ſubjection, „ 
he was in à few days at the head of àn army 55 
of twenty thouſand men, with which he | | 
marched without heſitation againſt his ene- „ = 
mies, 
Tho' they did not expect that he would 
have acted with ſuch vigour and diligence, 
they were 1 Rendily to keep their 


ground, 
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...S with the _ reſolution of ſpeedily de- 
| oo the quarrel by a battle. The two ar- 
mies ſoon found themſelves ſo near, that no- 
thing but the approach of night was capable 
of deferring the engagement. However, ſome 
lords ef more moderate diſpoſitions took ad- 
vantage of this interval, to make propoſals of 


| N an accomodation. While Edward, a little 


f 
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cooled at the fight of danger, conſidered that 
he was going.to ſtake a crown on the ſucceſs 
of a battle, when all the advantages he could 
hope to receive from a victory, would not re- 
compence him for the blood that would ine- 
vitably be ſpilt. Beſides, he had to do with 
the earl, of Warwick, whoſe ſingle name 
ſeemed to determine the fate of war; with 
him who had raiſed him to the throne, and 

who had not undertaken to caſt him from it, 

| without having ſecured his deſign by meaſures 
% werthy of his prudence and courage, Theſe 
* refleſtions made him conſent to begin a nego- 
tiation the next day, the ſucceſs of which ap- 
peared ſo little doubtſul, that he neglected 
to uſe the ordinary precautions in entrenching 
his camp. The earl of Vartict was in- 
formed of his negligence, and did not ſuffer 
ſo favourable an opportunity to eſcape him. 


anbei royal army in the.vight, and 
is name threw it into ſuch diſorder, that diſ- 


daining to kill thoſe enemies who did not pre- 
.. ſent 
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ſent themſelves before him, he penetrated 
even to Edward's tent. Scarce was this 
prince eſcaped from the arms of ſleep, when 
diſturbed by a tumult, with the cauſe of which 
he was ſtill unacquainted, and uncertain whe- 
ther he ought to fight or fly, he ſaw the earl 
come in victorious, whoſe preſence informed 
him of his deſtiny. All the pride of his rank 
diſappeared on his fixing his eyes on thoſe of 
his conqueror; and he delivered up his arms, 
at the ſame time deſiring him not to make an 
ill uſe of his victory. | 
Eris If, . Zero 
What a ſurprizing event! the ear} could 
| 2 inſult an unhappy ſuppliant enemy; but 
aying cauſed him to be immediately carried 
o Harwick, he choſe the following day for 
pF with the duke 'of Clarence on the 
firſt advantage they ought to reap from their 
good fortune. The impatient eagerneſs of the 
duke's ambition had made him willing not to 
defer any longer the publication of his pre- 
tenſions: for the royal army having joined the 
earl's, it ſeemed as if this general diſpoſition 
to obedience left no obſtacle to fear. How- 
ever, the earl adviſed him to give a more pa- 
cifick form to this enterprize by repairing to 
the capital, and ſupporting himſelf on the 
authority of parliament. He diſmiſſed a part 
of his troops with a deſign to make the peo- 
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ple believe, that he thought leſs of troubling 
the ſtate than of re-eſtabliſhing that order and 
juſtice, which he complained had been vio- 
lated by Edward; and contenting himſelf with 
informing them by this preparation of the 
changes he meditated, declared that he de- 
ſigned to go to London, to remedy, in con- 
junction with the parliament, the abuſes of 
the nation, But Warwick not, appearing a 
place of ſufficient ſtrength for the king's priſon, 
the earl cauſed him to be conveyed to-his caſtle 
at Middlcham, where he placed him under 
the charge of the * of Nt * his 
brother, 


The news of his victory baun reached 
London, Margaret, in the firſt emotions of 
her joy, reſolved not to loſe a moment, in 
aſſembling thoſe of her party, and cauſing 
either her huſband or her ſon to be proclaimed, 
according to the inclination the people ſhould 
diſcover for one or the other of theſe 
princes : but it was repreſented that the time 
ſhe ought to chuſe was not that when the two 
conquerors were at, the head of a powerſul 
army, and when the mere vexation of ſeeing 
himſelf foreſtalled, would be capable of lead- 
ing the duke of Clarence to a ſpeedy reconci- 
liation with his brother. As the reſolution 


they had formed of returning to Londen, with- 
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out giving the leaſt intimation of has: de- 
fon, ſeemed to leave ſome room to doubt if 
they had not changed in favour of Henry, 


the duke of Somerſet was of opinion that they 


could not fear their laying her under ſome 


obligation to them, if they ſhould, declare 


for this prince; and that if they ſhould diſ- 
cover other intentions on their arrival at 
London, or delayed even for a moment to 
open Henry's priſon, it would then be time 
for them to puſh forwards with ſo much the 
more confidence, as even their arrival would 
ſerve to perſuade the people that this was their 
work; without reckoning that as they could 
not be able to bring the troops they had left 
with them into London, it would be eaſy, by 
taking a few precautions, to arreſt them, and 
make them take the king's place, at the mo- 


ment when he ſhould be brought out of the 
tower. 


This advice was doubtleſs the only one 
Margaret ought to have adhered to in ſo pre- 
cipitate a conjuncture, and at the time when 
ſhe could not hope ſuddenly to raiſe an army, 
and when ſhe had nevertheleſs a ſufficient | 
number of her party in London, to. ſeize with 
the greateſt eaſe the two rebel chiefs, Her 
two principal confidents employed themſelves 
in ſecretly arming their friends in all quarters 
12 . : of 
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of the city, and in chuſmg a number of the 
moſt reſolute for this arreſt; and all their 
meaſures were taken with os and diſcre- 
tion, that nothing ſeemed capable of diſcon- 
eerting a ſcheme ſo well conducted. They 
ſoon learnt that the earl of Varwict was 
approaching, and that as he came forward in 
his march, he diminiſhed the number of* his 
troops, by diſbanding them as they croſſed the 
counties in which they had been raiſed. 
This laſt news ſeemed to inſure the enter- 
prize of the Lancaſtrians: but when they were 
computing the days to know when they might 
Expect to ſee him arrive, they were informed, 
that having met queen Elizabeth at St, Albans, 
he had been ſo warmly ſollicited by that 
princeſs t6 hear the propoſals ſhe had to make, 
that drawn, perhaps, by the remains of his 
ancient fondneſs, he had not been able to 
reſiſt her intreaties. Tho' nothing was able 
to make him abandon his projects, he was 
willing to join to the glory of his arms that 
of gallantry z and thus by an unſeaſonable 
complaiſance, he loſt the precious moments, 
which he did not think himſelf ſo near regretting, 


Elizabeth, without being diſtinguiſhed by 
an extraordinary degree of wit, had all the 
addreſs peculiar to her ſex. She had great 


hopes from the caſe with which the earl had 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered himſelf to be detained by her entrea- 
ties, and not doubting to what it was that ſhe 
owed her aſcendancy, ſhe made no difficulty. 
of uſing it, in order to bring back this proud 
conqueror to more moderate ſentiments. He 
heard her without relenting; but the pleaſure 
he had in ſeeing her, and the complaiſance 
ſhe diſcovered at hearing him, without appear- 


ing offended at his gallant diſcourſes, made 


him ſpend many days in ſo ſweet an employ- 
ment. To the duke of Clarence's inſtances, 
who adviſed him not to defer his return to 
London, he replied, that all about him being 
quiet, he ſaw nothing that rendered their 
march ſo urgent, and that it was even for 
their intereſt to perſuade all Engiand that their 
projects only turned on peace and the publick. 
welfare, by letting them ſee nothing in their 
conduct that- looked like paſſion or precipi- 
tation; Thus love that has ruined ſo many 
noble enterprizes, effected one of the moſt 
extraordinary inſtances of treachery, While 
he ſlept in this exceſs of ſecurity, a ſudden 
rumour, that he was ſo happy as to hear be- 
fore it came to the knowledge of thoſe who. 
might have made it turn to his ruin, informed. 
him, that Edward having eſcaped from his. 
priſon, had entered London almoſt alone, that 
he had been received with the acclamations 


of all who had continued his faithful ſubjec̃ts, 
D 3 and 
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and that the ſmall remains of his army which 
were encamped a few miles from St. Albans, 
were diſperſed at this news, Unhappily for the 
earl, his detachment from the garriſon of 
Calais had by his orders marched towards the 
fea, and were no longer capable of being 
ſpeedily recalled.” In the inquietude he could 
not help feeling for his own ſafety, in the 
midſtof a town where he was in fear leſt 
the queen's commands would be more re- 
ſpected than his own, he ſaw no other way 
he could chuſe, but to take advantage with the 
duke of Clarence of the happineſs of being 
firſt informed, by flying as faſt as their 
horſes could _ them. | 


But this diſappointment was not leſs ter- 
rible to Margaret. It was true that Edward 
had eluded the archbiſhop of Yor#'s vigilance, 
if he had not gained him by his promiſes, as 
ſeveral hiſtorians pretend. This prelate had 
ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, that he could 
run no hazard in permitting the king to hunt 
on foot in Midadleham park, and therefore 
cauſing him to be guarded only by twenty 
men, he had allowed him this amuſement 
from the day after his arrival. As a great 
part of the county belonged to the earl of 
Warwick, Edward could have no hopes that 
his enemy” s vaſlals would affiſt him in his 

fli- ht; 
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c night; but knowing the country, he in a few 
words gained one of his guards by promiſing 
him a reward equal to the fervice, and ſent 
him to inform a neighbouring gentleman, 
whom he knew to be attached to his intereſt, 
to come under the wall of the park with two 
borſes. Nothing was more eaſy than his 
climbing up the wall in the fight of his 
guards, who thought the deſire he expreſſed 
to do this, was nothing more than a frolic. 

He was immediately mounted on horſeback 
without any other guide beſides the gentle= 
man whoſe fidelity had anſwered his expec- 
tations ; when ſcarce allowing themſelves time 
to give their horſes any refreſhment on the 
road, they made their way to London with in- 


S credible diligence. Thoſe who accuſe the 


archbiſhop of York of having violated the 
confidence repoſed in him by his two brothers, 
relate the matter very differently. Some be- 
lieve that he was reduced by the queen, and 
that this princeſs aſter. having prevailed on 
the earl of Warwick to ſpend ſome days at 
St. Alban's, in order to enter into a conference 
with her, immediately diſpatch'd a very art- 
ful Jriſoman, whoſe name was Dillon, to the 
archbiſhop, who perſuaded this prelate that 
ſince his brother had reſolved to accommodate 
matters with the queen, he ought to ſeize the 
preſent opportunity of reconciling himſelf to 
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the king. Others attribute his weakneſs to 
nothing but his ambition, that ſuffered him to 
be dazzled by Edward's promiſes and engaging 
behaviour. However that be, this prince 
having met the Lord Haſtings while he was 
paſſing thro* Yorkfhire, gave him orders to 
raiſe ſome forces with all poſſible diligence, 
and it was a rumour of. their approach, as 
much as the news of the king's liberty, that 
diſperſed the remains of the earl of arwick's 

army. 


Though Margaret had been ignorant of all 
theſe circumſtances, yet the revolution in the 
Capital, of which ſhe was a witneſs, and the 
coolneſs of a great number of her party, 
would have been ſufficient to inſpire her with 


a diſtruſt of her ſituation; her apprehenſions 
redoubled on ſeeing the guard of the tower 


changed, and Edward's emiſſaries diſperſed in 
all parts of the city to take informations with 
the greateſt care. She did not doubt but they 
would penetrate into the motions made in her 
favour z and her conhdents having entertained 
the fame ſuſpicions, nothing appeared of ſuch 
real importance as their putting the prince of 
Wales into a place of ſecurity, The arch- 
biſhop of Narbonne was returned to France, 


but he had left part of his equipage in London, 


with the (ole view of favouring the paſſage 
* | of 
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of the queen and prince, if they ſhould be 


forced to have recourſe to flight, They there- 


fore ran the hazard of a journey that was leſs. 
dangerous than their ſtaying longer in Landen. 
However, the queen's regret # ſeeing herſelf. | 
deprived of fuch agreeable. hopes, made her 


ſeize the leaſt ſhadow of what ſhe thought 
capable of reviving them. She was informed 


on the road that the earl of /Zarwick and. 


the duke. of Clarence, having overtaken the 
troops they had ſent to Calais, were marching 
back, and ſtill flattered themtelves with in- 
creaſing them ſo much by ſpeedy levies, as 
to give the king ſome diſturbance, before he 
could have time to increaſe his own. This. 
was. enough to make her ſtop at a houſe in. 
Kent, on the duke of Somerſet's anſwering for 
the fidelity of the maſter. In ſo uncertain a. 
fituation the durſt not keep her ſon with her; 
but taking advantage of her being near the: 


ſea, ſhe ſent him to Boulogne, under. the care: 
of the duke. 


The earl of Varwicl had in realiiy in- 
truſted a young lord, ſon to the lord: Wells, to: 
levy forces in a county in which he knew thats 
he had great credit. This young man's zeal! 
made him execute his commiſſion ſo happily,. 
that in a few days he was at the head. off 
twelve thouſand men; and the earl, on his 
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fide, ſparing no pains in aſſembling thoſe of 
his party, Edward, who had yet but a very 

| ſmall army, thought himſelf threatened with 
{ danger more-prefling than that he had the 
happineſs of being delivered from'; and his 
| rage at ſeeing his enemies fo obſtinately bent 
on his ruin, made him commit an action as 
cruel as it was unjuſt, He revenged himſelf jj 
on young Wells by beheading his father, a 
' venerable old man, who came to court on his 
firſt orders, and who thought much leſs of 

W. daran his ſon in his rebellion, than of 
ſaving himſelf by his &cuſts and ſubmiſſions. 

4 This inſtance of barbarity nevertheleſs turned 


to Edward's advantage, by the .imprudent 
c. nage into which it threw the ſon, who kept 
no meaſures in ſecking to revenge his father. 
t Inſtead of waiting for the earl of Warwick, 
Hes taking a compaſs in order to join him, he 
NTaſhly advanced towards the king's army, which 
was augmented by its being joined by the 
ſorces raiſed by the lord Haſtings. Edward, 


I N ho alſo ſought for him, in order to prevent 7 
dag his ſuppoſed deſign of joining the earl, met 
N 


him near Stam ford. The engagement was 
bloody; but tho* Fells performed prodigies I 
Wel valour, he was not fo happy 2s to find the 
W Jeath he ſought for, with his ſword in bis J 
hand; for aſter having, feen ten thouſand of | 
If men fall about him, he was taken by the 
| too 
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too merciful conquerors, who only prolonged : 
his life to make him loſe it on a ſcaffold, 


His misfortune was felt by the earl of War- 
wick from the conſternation into which .it 
threw his forces, and he had the vexation to 
hear the lord Stanley, one of his principal of- 
- ficers, declare, that he had not ſuch a fond- 
neſs for glory, as by ſeconding the frenzy of 
# rebel, expoſe himſelf to the continual danger 
of falling a prey to the hangman. This 
ſpeech ſpread thro” the earl's army, and com- 
pleated their diſcouragement, ſo that he found- _ 
himſelf expoſed not only to the danger of 
falling into the hands of the conqueror, who: 
advanced towards him with the utmoſt dilt- 
gence, but to be delivered up by his own ſol-- 
diers, who already began to think of this 
black piece of treachery, The certainty with 
which he knew this particular made him chuſe- 
the night to ſave himſelf by ſea, with the duke 
and dutcheſs of Clarence. This lady, who: 
was far advanced in her pregnancy, was ſo: 
alarmed at the danger, that the inſtant ſhe 
ſet her foot in the veſſel, ſhe was delivered of; 


a prince, to whom they = the name of: | 
Edward. | : 


On the other hand, Margaret, who was at: 
ſo imall a diſtance from the earl, that ſhe gv 
D 6 imme- 
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immediately informed of his departure, did not 
d-fer for a moment getting on board a veſſel 
that was kept ready for her on the coaſt; fo 
that it was a ſingular example of the ſport of 
fortune, to ſce flying in this diſorder, and from 


places at fa ſmall a diſtance, the chiefs of two 


enterprizes that had nothing in common, tho? 
they were overthrown by the fame blow, and 
yet one of theſe could not have ſucceeded. 
without drawing ruin on the other; it muſt 
nevertheleſs be imagined, that both had the 
ſame reaſon to complain of fortune, and that 
Edward's happineſs was the only obſtacle to. 
which they were obliged to ſubmit. But 
other and ftill deeper obſcurities were pre- 


' pared for them, that gave occaſion to other 


errors. The carl of H/arwick retired with his 
uſual confidence to Calais, and nothing could 
have made him ſuſpect that this place of re- 
treat was ſhut againſt him. What then was 
his ſurprize on his drawing near the coaſt to, 
ſce the great guns pointed at him! Yet not- 
withſtanding, this the faithful Vauclere ftill 
commanded. in that place. The rage the earl 
felt at being treated ſo unworthily would have 
made him engage in ſome extravagant enter- 
prize, if he had not had the dutcheſs, his 
daughter, to take care of; but her condition. 
rendered it abſolutely 8 for him to 
moderate his reſentment, and he was even. 

forced 
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forced to ſtifle his complaints, and to make 
uſe of ſubmiſſions and entreaties to prevait on 
Pauclere to ſend fuch ſupplies as were neceſ- 
fary for the duchefs. Philip de Comines, who 
was then in Flanders, and had ſometimes oc- 
caſion to ge to Calais, relates, that all the 
aſſiſtanee he could obtain from Vauclere, con- 
ſiſted only of two flaggons of wine. How- 
ever, making uſe of one in whom he could 
confide, to carry this trifling preſent to the 
earl, he ordered him to be informed, that he 
was always the moſt faithful of his friends, 
and that it was his zeal for his fervice 
that made him treat him with this ri- 
gour; that in the circumſtances the town 
was in, his government was not a ſafe re- 
treat; and that from reaſons which he ſhould 
reſerve to be explained at another time, he 
adviſed him to land in ſome port of France, 
Comines adds, that Edward, who could not 
penetrate into. Vauclers's metions,, was ſo: 
charmed with theſe appearances. of his fide- 
lity, that he immediately gave him the go- 
vernment of Calais; and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who. was not leſs inſenſible of the zeal 
he thought he diſcovered for his brother-in 
law, ſettled on him an annual penſion of a 
thouſand crowns. However, Warwick, com- 
forted by the explanation he had received, did 
not doubt, but. that by ſeeking ſhelter in 

| | France, 
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France, he ſhould be favourably received by 
- Louis XI. who had entertained. a particular 
eſteem and friendſhip for him. But his veſſel 
being only a packet-boat, he had no ſooner 
put againto ſea, thana guſt of wind brought it 
in danger of ſinking. The fears of the dut- 
cheſs and ſome other ladies who were with. 
her, would have obliged him to gain with- 
out farther conſideration the neareſt coaſt, 
if he had not perceived a French veſſel, whoſe. 
bulk rendered her more capable of reſiſting 
the ſtorm, and which appeared to fail, as 
well as he, towards the coaſt of France. 
He was forced by the cries of the ladies to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to come up with 
ber; and being informed that ſhe was bound: 
to Dieppe, he deſired the captain to receive 
three ladies, who were his two daughters and 
his ſiſter; and fearing as much to ſully his 
glory, by appearing terrified at a danger that 
had frightened the women, as to run the 
hazard of Joling his head by raſhly con- 
fiding in a ſtranger, he reſolved, in conjunc- 
tion with the duke of Clarence, to finiſh their 
voyage in the ſame veſſel. 


F tun could not have continued * Ca: 


prices in a more fantaſtic manner. In this. 
veſſel was queen Margaret, who was ſailing to 
France with the _ of Exeter and ſome other 

lords, 
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lords, who ſtill adhered to their unhappy con- 

ſtancy in following her. Their hatred to the 
earl made them avoid being ſeen, when they 

perceived him talking to the captain about. 
his taking the ladies into his ſhip. But a ſen- 
ſation of natural compaſſion. not permitting 
him to refuſe the dutcheſs of Clarence in the 

ſituation ſhe was in, they conſented to the 
captain's receiving her and the other ladies; 
and being reſolved not to trouble her with her 
preſence, they appeared indifferent about her 
being accompanied by the duke and the earl, 
of whom they had not the leaſt apprehen- 

ſions. However, this coolneſs which would 
perhaps have laſted all the reſt of their voyage, 
if theſe two lords had choſe to go with the 
ladies, was ſoon changed to curteſies and fa- , 
miliarity, as ſoon as they appeared in the 
veſſel without them, The lady New did not 
think that her former reſentment would ſuffer 
her to diſpenſe with her paying ber duty to 
the queen; and that princeſs not being able 
to defend herſelf from the pleaſure ſhe felt on 
ſeeing the earl's daughter, whoſe affection 
for the prince her ſon ſhe was well acquainted 
with, their friendſhip ſoon became as ſtrict as 
if it had never been interrupted. It was 
doubtleſs in ſome of the converfations they had 
together on the common ſtate of their affairs, 
that they. formed the mo of the ſtrangeſt 


event 
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event yet related in a hiſtory ſo fruitful of ad- 
ventures. T have no need of making uſe of 
any precautions to diminiſh the reader's aſto- 
niſhment, ſince I have. nothing to mention 


but what is verified by the teſtimony of all 
hiſtories. 


There is not any hiſtorian to be found, who- 
has taken the pains to inform us, which of 
the earl of J/arwick's two daughters had been 


diſhonoured by Edward; and as we cannot 


imagine that it was ſhe who married this 
prince's brother, I am the more inclined' to. 
adhere to the opinion of an Engliſh writer, 
who ſuppoſes that the earl had three daugh- 

ters, than to fully by the leaſt ſuſpicion the 
character of the amiable Anne Nevuill. Be- 
ſides, her age juſtifies this conjecture; for ſhe. 
being as young as the prince of Wales, whio: 
was then but fourteen, how: was it poſſible. 
for her to be the ſubject of an unhappy ad- 

venture that happened many. years before? 
Her character is another proof in her favour,. 
for her virtue was not leſs praiſed than her 

perſonal charms. 


The queen, in the midſt of her moſt gloomy 
reflections, took ſuch pleaſure in ſeeing her, 
that growing neither weary of her converſa- 
tion nor her prefence, ſhe entertained herſelf. 

in 
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in the moſt agreeable manner with diſcourſ- 
ing with her till her arrival at Dreppe. AS 
ſhe could not help ſpeaking of the voyage her 
ſon had made to Calais, ſhe inſenſibly drew 
from her the ſecret of this prince's amour. 
He ſaw her firſt at Paris, and immediately 
formed the deſign of pleaſing her; and he 
applied himſelf to this with an addreſs that 
ſeemed to ſurpaſs his age. This happened 
at the time when the earl of F/arwick's ha- 
tred was ſo far unbent as to ſuffer him to 
make an offer of his ſervices to the queen. 
The young prince, who was not wholly ig- 
norant of this negotiation, took occaſion to 
make known his ſentiments to the earl's 
daughter, and being already ſenſible of the 
rank to which he was born, he declared to 
her, that he only wiſhed her father's recon- 
ciliation with the queen, that he might find 
himſelf authorized by the gratitude he ſhould 
owe the earl for his ſervices, to ſhare at one 
time or other his crown with his daughter. 
Anne, in making this confeflion to the queen, 
modeſtly added, that ſhe had been very far 
from ſuffering herſelf te be dazzled by this 
hope; but yet not being able to deny her ſen- 
fibility in making a return to the prinee's paſ- 
ſion, ſhe flattered ſtill more the heart of Mar- 
garet, by confeſſing, that if ſhe was charmed 
wich any thing, it was rather with her ſon's 

mexit. 
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merit than with his grandeur, The queen 
being greatly amuſed with this ingenuity, 
would know what'they had agreed upon, and. 
what were their hopes, ſuppoſing, as they 


were but too much threatened, that Edward 


continued firm on the throne. . Here the earl's 
daughter, after ſuffering herſelf to be preſſed, 


begg'd pardon of the queen for a ſentiment, 


which ſhe ſcarcely dared to expreſs. But 
being forced by her orders, ſhe acknowledged 
ſhe ſaid, that far from wiſhing the prince's 
re-eſtabliſhmeet, her only defire was, that he 
might continue in a private ſtation, becauſe 
as ſhe was in love with nothing but his perſon, 
ſhe ſhould think her affection much better au- 


thorized by the reſemblance of their for- 
tune. ö 


This converfation, which T have only tranſ- 
lated, and which I don't think at all impro- 
bable in a private perſon, was ſo very agree 
able to the queen, that turning it into raillery 


with the other ladies, ſhe equally praiſed the 
wiſdom and good ſenſe of Anne Neville. 


They happily arrived at Dzeppe, and the two 
lords, who from the lightneſs of the packet- 


boat had landed four hours before them, 
waited for the ladies at the port. But what 


was their aſtoniſhment at ſeeing the queen 


ſtep out of the veſſel, accompanied by the lady 
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Nevill and her niece, who appeared to preſs 
about her with as much affection as reſpect, 
and who had even all that air of freedom 
which joy gives to the behaviour, This was not 
a time to liſten to their hatred, which might 
prompt them to treat her with the moſt groſs 
incivility. The duke and the earl both of- 
fered their hand to Margaret, which ſhe ac- 

cepted, ſmilin 1 in ſpite of herſelf, at ſo ſtrange 

a meeting. It was neceſſary for them to reſt 
a little after the fatigues of the ſea, and in 
this time the converſation took ſuch a happy 
turn, that in Jeſs than an hour the queen and, 
the earl of Warwick not only forgot their re- 
ſentment, ſo far as to unite themſelves by the 
rechwockt ties of intereſt and friendſhip, but 
cemented this union by conſenting to a mar- 
riage between the prince of Vales and Anne 
Nevill, The prince was gone from Boulogne 
to Paris with the duke of Somerſet ; and they 
only referred the execution of this unaccount - 
able treaty, till they had the conſent of the 
king of France, which they thought them- 
ſelves obliged to obtain, and who was then 
at Amboiſe with all his court. The queen 
promiſed the earl to go thither, after a ſhort 
viſit which ſhe had thoughts of paying to the 
king of ay, b her father. 


ic 
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If the reader recollects all the reaſons they 
had to deteſt each other, and by what pro- 
greſſive ſteps their hatred had ariſen to the ut- 
moſt height, he cannot be ſurprized at my 
repreſenting this event as one of thoſe extra- 
ordinary turns of fortune that cannot receive 
the leaſt appearance of probability, either 
from the number or the gravity of the wit- 
neſſes, and that do not appear the leſs incre- 
dible, after our being convinced of their cer- 
tainty. The Nevillzs had made profeſſion of 
being the declared enemies of the queen, 
from the time that ſhe was ſet on the throne 3 
and their antient connections with the duke 
of York attach'd them as much to the intereſt 
of his houſe, as their reſentment againſt that 


of Lancaſer. The earl had killed with his 


own hand the firſt duke of Somerſet ;, and it 
was by his order that Montague, his brother, 
had beheaded the ſecond. What inclination 
foever theſe might have to. defend Margaret, 
there does not appear the leaſt doubr of their 
being both. of them her lovers, Could there 
need any other proof of it, than the cruel re- 
venge ſhe took on the earl of Saliſbury ? Mar- 
wick had regarded this as ſuch a mark of per- 
fonal hatred ; and all the enterprizes he after- 
wards engaged in to ruin her and her þuſband, 
were conducted. by as much fury as courage. 
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The fnare ſhe had laid for him in a perfidious 
negotiation, to rob him of what was moſt 
dear to him, was another outrage that had re- 
doubled all his tranſports. Nothing but his 
love would have made him heſitate about his 
continuing to cheriſh ſuch furious ſentiments 
when he thought of ſeeking her aſſiſtance to 
revenge Edward's - treachery, of which he 
was ſtill more ſenſible, But having at laſt 
conquered his paſſion for Elizabeth, he found 
that his heart was again filled with all that 
poiſon which he had ſo long nouriſhed againft 
the queen; and if he had only preſerved a 
deep ſenſe of his father's puniſhment, it would 
have been ſufficient for ever to have prevented 
ſo proud a man's eraſing from his mind the 
bloedy marks of his hatred and rage, With 
reſpect to Margaret, the motives on which 
theſe paſhons were founded, were ſtill more 
powerful, ſince to the inveterate reſentment 
cauſed by a thouſand offences, ſhe added the 
grief ſhe ſtill felt for her own ruin and the 
captivity of her huſband, which was the earl's 
work alone; and what was perhaps capable 
of making a ſtill greater impreſſion on her, 
the proof ſhe had given him that the had al- 
ways ſought his ruin, and had therefore as 
little room to expect the extinction of his 
hatred, as to believe him capable of expecting 
a ſincere reconciliation. 
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But the hearts of the great. have properly 


only one paſſion, to which all the others are 


ſubſervient, and for the ſake of which they are 
commonly ſacrificed ; that is, the preſent in- 
tereſt, whatſoever it be : that of the queen, 
as well as the earl's, at that time equally con- 
fiſting in the ruin of Edward, it made them 
forget whatever appeared to them to be foreign 
to it, and of which they were en 
leſs ſenſible. 


I ſhould add to theſe reflections another 
ſubject of aſtoniſhment, if I did not find 
amongſt hiſtorians a great variety of opinions 
about what ſeems to me capable of exciting 
it. By the treaty between the queen and the 
earl, the duke of Clarence became brother- 
in-law to the prince of Males, by his being 
related to the earl of Y/arwick ; and doubtleſs 
there could not be a ſtranger knot than that 
which bound the preſumptive heir of the 
crown to the mortal enemy of his own fa- 
mily and his peculiar claims. But tho? many 
hiſtorians attribute this event to the umpire 
the lady Nevill{till preſerved over the duke; yet 
others aſſert with more probability, that they 
having approved contrary to his inclinations, 
of a contract againſt which his oppoſition 
would be of little weight; he from that mo- 
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ment formed reſolutions which we ſhall ſoon 
ſee him execute; tho“ thoſe who are of 4 
different opinion, place them much later, 
and attribute them to different cauſes. a 


Margaret being ſet out for Angiers, where \ 
her father had obtained leave to return; the 
earl of Warwick, who was obliged to give 
the dutcheſs of Clarence ſome time ta recover 
her ſtrength, reſolved not to remain idle at 
Dieppe, while his family made their. abode 
there. France was not upon better terms 
with Charles the new duke of Burgundy than 
with the duke of Brittany; and theſe princes ' 
not confining themſelves to the embarraſment 
they gave the king their ſovereign by land, 
had ſent ſome privateers into the channel whe 
ſpread terror over all the coaſt, This, toge- 
ther with a kind of indignation which the 
earl could not help feeling, when he thought 
of the riſk he had run from the. Flemiſh veſſels, 
who from the ſtrict alliance between their 
maſter and the king of England, would not 
have failed delivering him up to Edward, if 
they had ſurprized him in a defenceleſs con- 
dition, which made him think of making a 
conſiderable merit with Louis XI. by ſcouring 
the coaſts of theſe incommodious viſiters. 
He therefore ſpeedily equipped two veſlels in 
= very indifferent order, which he found in the 
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port of Dizppe, and chuſing out of the gar. 
riſon of the city and caſtle two hundred of + 
the moſt reſolute fellows, reſolved to give 
Chace to the enemies of France. And in this 
attempt fortune ſo happily ſeconded his cou- 
rage,. that having ſunk ſome to the bottom, 
he ſeized a merchant-man on her return from 
Ttaly to Flanders, laden with immenſe wealth, 
Beſides the advantage he obtained in the 
preſent low ſtate of his fortune from the ge- 
neroſity of the king, who made him a preſent 
of this rich prize, his inclinations to gallantry 
were gratified by his reſtoring to liberty a 
young lady of Florence, who contrary to her 
inclinations, had been delivered up by her 
parents to a merchant of Bruges, who loved 
her with ſuch an extravagant paſſion, that 
from the deſpair of not being able to gain. 
her affections, he bought her of her father 
for the ſum of thirty thouſand marks, which 
was the principal part of his fortune. How- 
ever the earl, who learnt from herſelf the 
violence that was done her, and the extreme 
averſion ſhe felt for her lover, did not heſitate 
about delivering her from ſo dreadful a fla- 
very, and utterly diſregarded the deſpair of 
her tyrant, who threw himſelf into the ſea 
on her being torn from his arms. The earl 
entered the port of Dieppe, more ſatisfied at 
having faved one of the moſt beautiful women | 
in 
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in the world from oppreſſion, than at the rich 


booty he had taken from the king's enemies. 


But what would he not have done, if he 
could have penetrated into the conſequences, 


he requeſted of this beautiful ſtranger, as a 


mark of her gratitude, according to the cu- 
ſtom of chivalry which was ſtill held in ho- 
nour, the permiſſion to conduct her to Am- 
boiſe, where he deſigned to preſent her to the 
king as the moſt glorious fruit of his ſuc- 


eeſs ? 


Having made Paris in bis way, he could 


not help being extremely delighted at the ac- 


clamations he received all along the road, for 
the important ſervice he had done the ſtate. 
He had acquitted” himſelf of the obligation 
he was going to receive from the nation, be- 
fore he obtained the favour which would 
have demanded his gratitude. But he was 
not the leſs ſenſible of the pleaſure of finding 
the prince of Wales ſo paſſionately fond of 
his daughter; for the unexpected news of his 
approaching marriage threw this young prince 
into ſuch tranſports of joy as ſeemed to 
threaten his life. The queen, his mother, 
in ſending him notice of her arrival did not 
think proper to let him know her treaty with 
the earl before ſhe had communicated it to 


the king; wich whom ſhe was deſirous of 
19 E pro- 
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conſiſtent with this ſlowneſs ; ſcarce was ſhe 


ſenſible uneaſineſs they were capable of re- 


prince, a reſolution which he did not imagine 


threw Somerſet into a new perplexity: He 
trembled for the 9 _ the queen 
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procuring herſelf a favourable reception by 
giving him this mark of reſpe& ; and the earl 
himſelf, who paſſed through Paris on his own 
particular affairs, did not think of mentioning 
it before he rejoined Margare at Amboiſe, 
But his daughter had motives that were in- 


arrived at Paris, when taking advantage of 
the lady Nevill's friendſhip and care, ſhe ſent 
the prince a letter; but the informations it 
contained being expreſſed in very indeter- 
minate expreſſions, and he underſtanding no- 
thing certainly but the arrival of his miſtreſs, 
he had no other impatience beſides that which 
aroſe from his defire to ſee her. But the duke 
of Somerſet, who held the place of his go- 
vernor, regarded this viſit as a ſtep that was 
in itſelf far from indifferent; and oppoſing it, 
by alledging all the arguments his reaſon 
could ſuggeſt, gave the two lovers the moſt | 


ceiving. In ſhort, the earl perceiving the 
agitation his ſiſter and daughter were in on 
this occaſion, learned the cauſe, and was 
ſo far from condemning it, that he took on 
himſelf the taſk of communicating to the 


could have ſo greatly affected him, His viſit 


had 
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had intruſted to his care, and ſcarcely dared 
receive a terrible enemy whoſe intentions he 
was unable to diſcover: His diſtruſt ſtill in- 

= creaſed, when receiving him firſt without 
, = bcing accompanied by the prince, he heard 
| him ſpeak of an engagement which ſeemed 
to be void of the leaſt appearance of proba - | 
bility : And tho' the opinion he had conceived 
of this great man, would not permit his be- 
lieving him capable of a baſe artifice, he for 
a long time reſiſted SPPESTANCES that might 
ſerve only to conceal the prince's danger; but 
theſe. alarms were at laſt diſſipated, and the 
prince of Waless joy gave him freſh reaſon to 
ae himſelf on their accommoda- 
tion. 


He did not at this time perceive, that the 
duke of Clarence behaved with more coolneſs 
than formerly, and being accuſtomed to con- 
ſider him as a friend bound to him as much by 
their common. enterprizes, as by the nature 
of their kindred, he continued to be- 
have to him with the _ ſame confidence. 
However, the duke's diſpoſitions were 
changed, he could not bear to think of the 
engagements - his father- in- lw had entered 
into contrary to his intereſt, and oppoſite to 
the very motives on which he had been pre- 
vailed upon to engage in his quarrel, And 

E 2 whe- 
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whether his reſentment gave him an averſion 
to whatever belonged to the earl ; or whether 
on the contrary, having begun to feel an in- 
difference for the lady Nevill, the ſhame of 
his inconſtancy ſerved more and more to ir- 
ritate him, he ceaſed ſeeing her, in order to 
attach himſelf to the 7talian whom the ear! 
took to Amboiſe. This was a new ſeed of 
diviſion, tho” appearances were yet ſo well 
kept up as to prevent a diſcovery, The earl 
had loſt his wife at Calais the year before, 
and his inclinations to gallantry being not con- 
fined within the ſame bounds of decency, he 
was not ſo quick ſighted as the duke, who had 
at the ſame time the dutcheſs his ſpouſe, and 
his old miſtreſs to manage. He was therefore | 
under no manner of reſtraint, but amuſed his 
fair. ftranger at Paris with all. kinds of plea- 
ſure; while the duke of Clarence, agitated | 
by his new ſentiments, was reduced by the 
ſituation of his affairs, to commit a violence 
on himſelf in order to diſguiſe them, ; 


They did not fail to repair together to | 
Louis's court, where they found the queen, | 
who had already ſent for the prince of Wales, 
who was now with her, Louis was too much 
irritated, by the ſuccour of men and ammu- | 
' nition Edward had ſent againſt him to the 
duke of Brittany, not to ſeize with avidity 
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applauſe after his -ſucceſs. 
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| fo favourable an opportunity of retaliating the 


offence; he received therefore not only the 
queen, but alſo the lords who were reunited, 
and compoſed her train, with the marks of 
the moſt lively affection; and not confining 
himſelf to a fruitleſs pity, he offered to con- 
tribute as much as was in his power, to the 
re-eftabliſhment of their enterprizes, and the 
reparation of their fortune, His favours and 
marks of diſtinction were in a peculiar man- 
ner conferred on the earl of F/arwick, whom 
he aſſured, that whatſoever deſign he was 
willing to attempt, he would always find in 
France both affiſtance to undertake it, and 
The Flemiſb 
veſſel, whoſe cargo amounted to ſixty thou- 
ſand livres, a ſum at that time very conſider- 
able, was generouſly given him; and Louis, 
whoſe cold and reſerved air did not prevent 
his knowing how to confer an obligation in a 
very gallant manner, added, that in making 
this preſent to the earl, he was ſtill obliged 
to diſcharge his gratitude after W re- 


| Warne the ſervice. 


Margaret, therefore, in n before this 
prince the new views {he had formed at 
Dieppe, could not fail of finding that he ap- 
proved them. The treaty was concluded in 
his preſence with all the formalitics that could 
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have been uſed in the marriage of his own 
ſon, The earl of Warwick, and even the 
duke of Clarence, who was too deeply en- 
gaged to be able to ſhake off the yoke fo 
ſuddenly, gave a promiſe under their hands, 
to take up arms as ſoon as they ſhould have 
finiſhed their preparations, and not to lay 
them down till they had fixed Henry of Lan- 
caſter again on the throne, to be poſſeſſed by 
him and his heirs. A clauſe was nevertheleſs 
added to this article, which the earl of War- 
wick propoſed to the king and queen without 
being ſollicited by the duke. He was willing 
to prevent the reflections which he thought 
would yet be made him, and which he him- 
felf was ſurprized that he had never heard 
from his ſon-in-law. It was therefore ſtipu- 
lated, that if Henry and the prince of ales | 
died without iſſue, the crown ſhould devolve 
to the duke of Clarence, or young Edward, 
his ſon, who was born in crofling the ſca. 
The adminiſtration of the kingdom till the 
Prince of Wales became of age, was pro- 


miſed by the queen to the two lords, who in 
this treaty repreſented the king, her huſband. 
In ſhort, Louis, alſo becoming a party in the 
engagement, promiſed that on his ſide he 
would equip à fleet, which ſhould be ready 
in ſix months, the command of which ſhould 
| be 
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be given to the earl of Warwich, for the ex- 
ecution of ſo great a deſign. 


At the time when every thing ſeemed to 
favour the queen's deſires, ſhe was informed 
by the earl of Vartuict, that an Engliſb lady 
was arrived at Calais, charged with ſeveral 
commiſſions at the court of France; and that 
Vauclerc, from whom he had received this 
intelligence, did not doubt but that it was 
to propoſe terms of accommodation to the 
duke of Clarence and himſelf, She could not 
perſuade | herſelf to believe, that Edward, 
after the laſt outrage he. had received from 
the earl, could ſeck his friendſhip 3 but diſ- 
guiſing her thoughts, ſhe contented herſelf 
with remarking, that it was much more 
likely, that this deputation was only fent to 
the duke of Clarence, his fon-in-law, and 
that this ſuſpicion was ſufficient to make them 
benave towards him with great reſerve. In 
effect, the lady Trott, who arrived a few days 
after, and who was the perſon Edward had 
choſe to deliver his orders, confeſſed to this 
princeſs that ſhe was ſent to make the duke 
aſhamed. og the fidelity he had juſt ſworn to 
the houſe of Lancaſter, and that the intimacy 
which had fubſiſted between her and the dut- 
cheſs of Clarence, having made the king be- 
lieve that he might * mind freely to 
E 4 her, 
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her, he had intruſted her with ſeveral i bor ma 
tant ſecrets, 


This faithful friend to Margaret, being 
arrived in the evening at Amboiſe, ſhe choſe 
the night as the propereſt time to procure a 
conference with her. She rejoiced at her 
having been choſe by Edward, on an occaſion 
where the confidence he had placed in her, 
put her in a condition not only to perform 
ſome ſignal ſervices for her queen, but to ſave 
her from the many dangers, with which ſhe 
believed that ſhe was threatened: And flat- 
tering herſelf that her artifice deſerved a more 
honourable name than that of treachery, ſhe 
inſtantly informed her, that beſides the ſol- 
licitations ſhe was to make uſe of to the duke 
to engage him to return to England, ſhe had 
orders to engage him by extraordinary pro- 
miies, to take advantage of the familiarity in 
which the king, his brother, already knew 
he lived with Margaret and the prince of 
Wales, fo as to make them fall into the hands 
of ſome Englifh, who were repaired to the 
frontiers of Brittany with a deſign to ſeize 
on them. The motives ſhe had to offer the 
duke are eaſy to be imagined ; but nothing 
was more tempting than Edward's promiſes, 
fince he left him either the choice of the ad- 
| miniſtration of affairs, which he would aban- 

don 
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4on to him without ceſerve, or the perpetual 
government of treland, for him and his de- 
ſcendants, with all the honours of abſolute 
power, No mention was made of the earl 
of Harwich, as if contempt and hatred had 
facceeded the gratitude Edward owed to that 
hero, and as if the circumſtance of his laſt 
Might had perfuaded him that he bad nothing 
to fear from fo impotent an enemy. 


The queen was thoroughly ſenſible, by 

this relation that Edwerd was greatly alarmed 
21 her preparations; but not daring to come 
to any reſolution with reſpect to the duke of 
Clarence, without having firſt conſulted the 
earl, ſhe convinced the lady Trott that he 
ought to be immediately called to this council. 
He trembled at the project of carrying them 
eff, and exaſperated as he already was againſt 
the duke, he at firſt wiſhed that Margaret 
would give her confidant leave to acquit her- 
felf of her whole commiſſion, that they might 
be certain of his true ſentiments by his an- 
fer; and ſuppoſing that he ſhould conſent 
to his brother's ꝓropoſal, they might puniſh” 
him beforehand for his treachery, in the fame 
manner as if he had already committed it. 
But this heat being oled by other reſlections, 
he became of the ſame opinion as the queen 
and her confidant, that it was fufficient for 
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her to repreſent on Edward's part, the reaſons 
he had to break with the enemies of his houle, 
and that ſhe ſhould lay before him his brother's 
two propoſals. This appeared ſufficient to 
diſcover his diſpoſitions: Beſides, the earl 
called to mind the intereſt of the dutcheſs his 
daughter, who would be rendered very un- 
happy by his coming to an open rupture with 
her huſband; and this conſideration made 
him even paſs over other motives, which 
would have had but too much weight in making 
him challenge the duke, if he could have had 
à pretence ſo ſpecious, as that of his horror 
for his treachery. | 


The lady Trett, FROM by the queen's 
order ſecretly repreſented to the duke of Cla- 


rence, that for him to endeavour to fix Henry 


on the throne, was to betray his own intereſt, 
His brother had but one daughter, who was 


the only fruit of his marriage: could he there- F 


fore be nearer to the crown? or was the hope 
of. ſucceeding Henry after the death of the 
prince of Hales, comparable to the certain 
claims he derived from his birth, in fo favour- 
able a conjuncture ? Beſides, what injury had 
he received from the king, his brother, that 
might not be advantageouſly repaired by his 
benefits? "Theſe reaſons ſeemed to flapger 
him. eee, Wee he was retained by 
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che ſhame of changing with ſuch ſpeed and 
levity, Or -whether, as it is much more pro- 
bable, his palhen for the Italian lady made 
him determine to defer it, till after he had 
obtained the favours he began to hope for, 
his anſwer was not plain enough to leave room 
for chem. to acgrate into * true inten- 
tions. 


„This kind of uncertainty, in which de 
ſceried to wrap himſelf, did not deceive the 
el. Inlightened by his jealous ſuſpicions he 
adhered. to the laſt of theſe two conjeQures z 
and from this moment began to regard him, 
both as a traitor, whoſe obſervations were to 


| be dreaded, and as a rival ſ@ enamoured, as 


to ſacrifice-his political views to love: Under 


\ doth theſe views he appeared fo odious, that, 


nothing but his regard for his daughter's in- 
tereſt, made him behave with a juſt decorum. 
However, this made him feriqufly reſolve to 

perſuade the dutcheſs to croſs the fea with a 

view to deliver himſelf from this painful re- 

ſtraint, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee her re · eſta- 

bliſned in Zdward's favour ; from whom it 

was natural for her to expect whatever ſhe had 

to hope for, with reſpect to her own, and 

her ſon's fortune. This reſolution was not 

contrary to the engagements he had entered 

into with the queen. On the ſuppoſition of 

8 the 
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the ſucceſs he promiſed himſelf from the en- 
terprize in which he was engaged, he could 
have no reaſon to be uneaſy about his daugh- 
ter's fate; but as it was poſkble, that his 
Hopes might be unhappily defeated, he found 
himſelf led by his paternal tenderneſs, to ſe- 
cure her a retreat in the place here ſhe ought 
naturally to ſeek it. | 


"To this motive he added another, in which 
none but himſelf was intereſted, and which 
every day became more and more prefling, 
His age made him fear that all his reputation 
and merit would have Teſs influence on the 
heart of his 7alran lady, than the youth and 
ſprightlineſs of the duke: And his paſſion en- 
creaſing from day to day, even to ſuch a de- 
gree as to diſturb his repoſe, he hoped that 
the dutcheſs's departure would offer her huſ- 
band a new reaſon for haſtening his own, and 
that he ſhould find himſelf at 'once delivered 
from a ſuſpected friend and a dangerous rival. 
He made the. queen reliſh his deſign, by re- 
preſenting it in theſe two lights, which ſeemed 
to ſuit with their common intereſts, The re- 
turn of the Tady Trott, whom this princeſs - 
reſolved to ſend back to London, appeared as 
favourable an opportunity as he could have 
wiihed for his daughter: and he managed the 
affair with ſuch addreſs, that the duke, being 
ol - 
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ſalticited by his wife, who entered voluntarily 
into her father's views, conſented privately 
to her departure, and let her know, chat he 
deſigned foon to follow her; while Edward 
ſeeing her arrive with her fon, eaſily per- 
fuaded himſelf, that he owed this conqueſt to 
the Jady Tro, and with the ſame caſe be- 
heved whatever , of her negoti- 
ation. | 


In the mean time the 7ralfan hay, whoſe 
name I don't find mentioned by any hiſtorian, 
fiiewed herſelf more Yenſible of the earl's 
follicitude to pleaſe her, than he durſt have 
imagined; while by the complaiſance with 
which ſhe behaved to the duke, ſhe only 
ſought to diſguiſe her true ſentiments, that 
the might quicken thoſe felt by a man to 
whom ſhe was willing to be bound by a more 
ſolid tie than that of a tranſient gallantry. 
The earl was a widower; and ſhe flattered 
herſelf with nothing leſs than inflaming his 
paſſions to ſuch a degree 2s to make him marry 
her, This, indeed, was to forget from 
whence he had taken her, and what opinion 
he had reaſca to form of the prudence of a 
girl, whom he had in a manner ſnatched out 
of the arms of a lover. She ought therefore 
to have been ſenſible, that he could only 
think of making her his miſtreſs z but the 

vain 
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Vain imaginations with which ſhe fed herſelf, 
ſoon ſerved to render her happy with. reſpect 
to love, and to draw from. this paſſion more 
ſolid advantages than from a mere intrigue, 
which commonly in the life of a hero, is no 
more than a mere amuſement. Having taken 
occaſion from the carl 8 complaints, to let 
him penetrate into a part of her views, ſhe 
pretended to juſtify the complaiſance with 
which ſhe had received the duke, from her 

deſire to render the queen and the eatl an eſ- 
ſential piece of ſervice, in keeping in France 
by the ties of love, a man Who had no other 


motive for ſtaying there; and proceeding to 


inform him of the duke's diſpoſitions, ſhe 
told him that even before his wife's departure, 
he had propoſed. her going with him to Eng- 
Land, where he promiſed to render her happy 
by an eternal tenderneſs. and conſtancy. _ She 

ſet no value on the merit of rejecting theſe 
offers, except to lead the earl to. think, that 
if ſhe had the leaſt proſpect of obtaining from 
him what ſhe preſumed to expect, ſhe . would 
continue to amuſe the duke as long as he 
ſhould think it neceſſary for his intereſt, and 
render him as ſerviceable in carrying on his 
enterprizes, as he had room to expect, when 
he firſt engaged to join with him in taking up 
ar. ns againſt his brother, 
| It 
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1 i notfaid whether the ear! fo. far fargoe 


himſelf, as to flatter her vanity by ſome pro- 
miſes ; but underſtanding that ſhe might really 
ſerve to attach the duke to him, he was 
charmed at a propoſal which at once ſatisfied 
his policy and his love; and whether it be 
that he took advantage from the neceſſity he 
was under to aſſure himſelf of her fidelity, 
that he might from thence, place an entire 
confidence in her, or whether ſhe had the 
weakneſs to forget her own. views, and truſt 
to vain hopes, after having made him ja con- 
feſſion of her ſentiments, he obtained pledges 
of her tenderneſs, . that made him entirely 
eaſy about the pretenſions of his rival. 


After the prince of -Waler's marriage, which 
was celebrated at Amboiſe with great magnifi- 
cence, Louis XI. was ſo much in earneſt 


about the execution of his promiſes, that in 


much leſs time than he had propoſed, he 


equipped a fleet at Havre-de-Grace under the 


command of the baſtard of Bourlen. The 
dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, having in this 
interval run the hazard of returning to Eng- 
land to ſtir up the partiſans of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, they returned with aſſuranc es of 
the happy diſpoſition in which they found 
them. Vauclerc had on his fide, put himſelf 

| 7 | in 
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in a condition to ſerve the earl, by dextrouſiy 
diſpatching ſeveral emiflaries belonging to the 
duke of Pargandy, who ſeemed to have re- 
ceived a commiſſion from Edward to watch 


over the ſafety of Calais and the governor's 


conduct. Thus with the aſſiſtanee of the 
money, which the queen had on all ſides ob- 
tained, it ſeemed as if nothing could retard 


her embarkation, and the execution of her 


great deſigns, for which fo many preparations 


were made. People were aſtoniſhed at Ed- 


ward's appearing in ſuch tranquillity at the 
breaking out of the new ſtorm with which he 


was threatened, that he neglected even to aſ- 


ſemble an army, and to give orders for guard- 
ing the coaſt. "This ſecurity, it is probable, 
could only proceed from his imagining 
that the earl of Warwick would make no at- 
tempt without his brother, and from the ad- 


dreſs with which the lady Trott had perſuaded 


kim, not only that this prince would follow 
his ſpouſe without delay, but that he only 
ſtaid in France ſecretly to traverſe the new de- 
figns of his enemies. However, tho* theſe 
reaſons might infpire part of his confidents, 
He had another which was much more juſt, and 
which would have been capable of deſtroying 
all the queen's projects in their bud, if the 


earl of Warwick's abilities had not been em- 


Pployed in directing them to a happy iſſue. 
: The 
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The duke of Burgundy, who could not agree 
with Edward in his opinion of the prepara» 
tions carried on in France, and on the impor» . 
tance of an enterprize conducted by the earl, 
had brought his brother-in-law to approve 
his reſolution of ſhewing his zeal by arming 
all the veſſels of war he had in his ports, and 
advancing as far as the mouth of the Seine, 
to engage with the French fleet, as ſoon as 
they ſhould be ready to put to ſea, This of- 
ficious ardour in the duke, ſprang perhaps, 
leſs from his friendſhip to Edward, than his 
averſion to Lowis, and the particular reſent- 
ment he had nouriſhed againſt the earl of 
Warwick, ever ſince he had ſunk or taken 


many of his veſſels. He had actually pre- 


pared a fleet greatly ſuperior to that of France; 
and the baſtard of Bourbon having been in- 


ſormed that it had been ſeen on the coaſt, 


would not expoſe the king's ſhips to the 


danger of an unequal combat, This dif- 
appointment vexed the earl, who was already 


at Haure- de. grace with the queen and the 
prince of Wales; and he returned to court 
to entreat the king not to be diſcouraged at 


ſo ſlight an obſtacle, but to truſt the event 


of an engagement to his conduct and cou- 
rage. Having obtained what he deſired, he 
made haſte to return to nnn and 


putting 
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putting out to fea the ſame night, he the 
next day with wonderful bravery: appeared 
before the Flemiſh fleet, the officers of which 
had for a long time flattered themſelves that 
they had blocked him up in the port. He 
had only nine veſſels againſt ſixteen, but hay- 
ing divided them into three ſquadrons, he 
with ſuch judgment took advantage of the 
wind, that having attacked them. briſkly on 
three ſides, he at firft threw them into a con- 
fuſion, which it was impoſſible for them to 
recover. As they had been far from expect- 
ing ſo warm an attack, they had not kept 
ſuch a diſtance between the veſſels as was ne · 
ceſſary, in order to their reaping any advan- 
tage from their number; ſo that thoſe in the 
- centre were rendered uſeleſs from the narrow | 
bounds in which they were ſhut up; and 
having no other way of getting ſea · room, be- 
ndes- the only one which the earl had left 
open, and by which they could not go out of 
their ranks without having an impetuous wind 
in their poop, they only ſerved to embarraſs 
the others, who were preſſed by the earl with 
his ordinary impetuoſity. He ſunk four to 
the bottom, before Bonneville, their admiral, 
clearly perceived the method he ought to 
make uſe of in his defence: but the wind 
having ſuddenly redoubled with great fury, 
the Zlemings thought proper to fly, and at the 
8 f ſame 
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fame time to take advantage of an incident 
that ſeemed to excuſe their defeat; and hav- 
ing nothing to do but to ſpread their fails in 
order to reach their ports, they ſailed back to 
publiſh abroad, that the earl of Warwick 
owed his victory to the tempeſt, 


The ear], diſdaining the eaſe with which he 
might have purſued them, returned to Havre- 
de grace with as much reluctance as he had 
pleaſure in leaving it; and then without being 
tempted by the uſeleſs honour of going to re- 
ceive the applauſe of the court, he gave him- 
ſelf only time te wait the end of the tempeſt ; 
and then preſſing the queen to embark, he ſet 
fail and happily landed at Dartmouth. 


He had ſcarce four thouſand men aboard 
the fleet, for Louis had been more faithful 
than liberal in the execution of his promiſes ; 

as if his only end had been to keep up a di- 
ion among the Engliſb, that by this means 
he might render them unable to interfere in 
his, own affairs, However, Warwick no 
ſooner appeared on the coaſt with this ſmall 
body of forces, than he found himſelf at the 
head of an army, which in a ſew days 
amounted to ſixty thouſand men, He imme- 
diately, according to his former project, cauſed 
Henry VI. to be proclaimed King, and pub- 
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liſhed in the name of this prince, a procla- 
mation commanding all his ſubjects from the 
age of ſixteen to ſixty to take up arms, in 
order to chaſe away the tyrant and uſurper. 


Edward, who had ſuffered, ſince his being 
on the throne, ſufficient proofs of the incon- 
ſtancy of fortune, to have learnt from his 
own experience, to dread the dangers with 
which he, in his ſituation, was ſurrounded, 
d:d not appear at all alarmed at the news of 
the earl's landing. "The remembrance of the 
circumſtances in which he had been forced 
to take his flight, and the anſwer he had re- 
ceived from the lord Stanley, ſtill perſuaded 
him, that his revenge would inſpire him 
with none but impotent deſires. Beſides, he 
always depended on his brother's return, 
without whom he could not imagine that any 
of his ſubjects would dare to rake up arms 
againſt him, while the lady Trotr's artifices 
did not fail to keep up all the prejudices that 
were capable of increaſing this deceitful ſecu- 
" rity. But when he had learnt not only that 
his enemy had been received by the people 
with an affection that was ſufficiently manifeſt 
from the numerous army he had already under 
His command, but that the duke of Clarence 
was with him; that he acknowledged Mar- 
fare for his queen, and had not ſerupled to 
e 155 conſent 


this thought, he once more ſent the lady Trore 


* 
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conſent to Henry's proclamation, his rafh 
confidence changed into a conſternation that 
made bim loſe even that courage which had 
never yet failed him. He gave orders, in- 


deed, for raiſing troops, and appointed them 


to aſſemble in the plain before Nottingham ; 
but trembling every moment at the defection 
of ſome of his friends; at a loſs to know on 
whom he could place his confidence, and not 
daring to truſt his own guards, inſtead of be- 
ginning the campaign with the army that had 
been haſtily raiſed, he ſhut himſelf up at 
ſome diſtance from the camp, in the caſtle 
of Lym, a ſmall town in Lincolnſhire, fitu- 
ated on the banks of the ſea, | 

Fear, fo little diſguiſed, only ſerved to 
ſpread the ſame terror through all the coun- 
ties that had any inclination to preſerve their 


loyalty. He could not ſupport the thought | 


of his . brother's having undertaken to ſet 
Henry on the throne ; and continuing to de- 
ceive himſelf with reſpect to what ought to 
fill him with the moſt juſt apprehenſions, he 
was ſtill perſuaded, that if he could but gain 


over the duke of Clarence, the reſt were ſo 


little to be feared, that he had reaſon to re- 
joice that the earl of Farwick was come to 
deliver himſelf into his hands. Filled with 
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to renew her endeayours to bring over the 
duke, and he would have the dutcheſs, his 
ſpouſe, alſo ſet out to add her ſollicitations. 


The duke of Clarence had not only paſſed 
the ſea with the queen, but was as much 
bent as ſhe could wiſh, on his brother's ruin; 


he had already inſtilled the ſame ſentiments Þ 


into all his friends; and in ſpite of the dif. 
truſt Margaret had entertained of his deſigns, 
ſhe was every day forced, by new proofs, to 
conſider him as one of her moſt zealous par- 
tizans. He muſt-have been void of common 
ſenſe, ſays Rapin, ſo fooliſhly to abjure his 
own intereſt ; for one cannot perceive what 
injury Zdward had done him to draw upon 


himſelf this exceſs of hatred. But he was | 


ignorant what ſhare love had in the regulz- 


tion of the duke*'s conduct. The Italian 
lady had hitherto kept her promiſe with the 


earl of Warwick ; and ſhe ſo artfully managed 


his rival's hopes, that ſhe ſeemed daily to en- 


_ creaſe her aſcendency over him. By pre- 
tending to return his affection, ſhe brought 
him to believe, that ſhe only deferred grant- 
ing him the favours of love till after the ſuc- 


ceſs of the earl's enterprize : She flattered 


herſelf that if Warwick ſhould be forced to 
return into France, and there to ſpend the 


remainder of his days in a private ſtation, he 
would 
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be — then make her his wife; but this was 
big proſpect which the reſolved to abandon, if 
ro Mi woll be exalted to a degree of ſplendor, 

that would not permit his humbling himſelf 
led ſo far as to accept of her; in this cafe ſhe 
uch choſe, if ſhe ſhould be reduced to the quality 
in; of 2 miſtreſs, to give the preference to the 
duke. Thus the earl's elevation, and con- 
ſequently the re- eſtabliſnment of Henry and 
the ruin of Edward, appeared to him as ſuch 
neceſſary conditions of his happineſs, that 
the deſire of accompliſhing them was pro- 
portionable to his fooliſh ꝓaſſion; or rather 
itſelf became a paſhon, to which he was 
willing to ſacrifice all others. This account 
might juſtly be taken for an exaggeration, if 
it was not proved by other of the duke's ex- 
travagancies, which ace as long as his in- 
fatuation. 


The duteheſs epd Edward's ginn 
only to gain an opportunity to leave hith, and 
rejoin her father and huſband. The queen 
now thought it neceſſary to keep alſo the 
faithful lady Trott with her; and this double 
treachery augmented the terrors of the un · 
happy Eaward. Burchier, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Montague, who after his brother's 
flight, had found out a way to make his peace 
with the court, the car} of Oxford, the arch- 


biſhop 


_- 
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biſhop of York, in ſpite of che favour he h 
been in with Edward, ſince his contributing, 

at leaſt by his negligence, to his eſcape from 

Aliddleham; and in ſhort, the greateſt part 

of the nobility, whoſe example is a kind of 

law to the people, made haſte to join the 

_ queen's army; through which there wa 

ſpread an air of joy and ſecurity that ſeemed 

leſs a preparation for a battle than the tranqul 

enjoyment of a bleſſing, the poſſeſſion a 
which was not to be diſputed. They ad- 
vanced into Lincolnſhire, at ſo ſmall a diſtane 8 

from Edward's army that the ſhouts of the 

ſoldiers might be heard from one camp ti 
the other. Thoſe of the queen never ceaſe 

crying all the night, Long {ve Henry, Mar 
garet, and the earl of Warwick It is fill 

_ uncertain whether it was fear, levity, or th: 

ſecret practices of ſame of the party of wei 

houſe of Lancaſter, that produced the mo 
ſingular event that is to be met with in hi: 
ſtory ; but Edward's army, which was not io 
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ferior to the queen's, and which many wi. a 
ters even aſſert to have been more numerau, 
after having ſpent part of the night in proſoun . 
filencs, ſuddenly ſet up the ſame cry. EA 
ward, who was attentive to every thing tu P. 
paſſed about him, was the firſt who heard i N 
and this he regarded as the laſt ſign of his de- th 
ſtruction. The plan of the battle concertelliff ® 
Fr between Pre 
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a bctween him and the lord Ha/tings the day 
before was inſtantly laid aſide ; and no longer 
n WH thinking of ſaving himſelf by any other 
t means than by flight, he went out of Lym 
0 caſtle without any body with him except the 
the WY duke of Gloucefter, his brother, to gain the 
"3 BW ſea coaſt, The darkneſs favoured his flight. 
nel BY He happily found on the ſhore a detachment 
* of four or five hundred. men, who had been 
] 


ſent thither to guard a quantity of ammuni- 
. Gon and 'provifions which had arrived the 


anc By evening before in three veſſels, from which 
* = they had taken out their lading ; and the ge- 
Ip 


neral fear, or ſpirit of inconſtancy, not hav- 

ate ing yet reached this ſmall corps, he made 
them immediately embark with him. After 
the many revolutions already mentioned in 
this hiſtory, it is obſervable, that if there be 

| any thing more ſurpriſing in this than in the 
| reſt, it is its being attended with almoſt the 


ſame —_ as the flight of the carl 
> Warwick, © | 


We ſhall for ſome time leave Biward, whe 
in his turn was deftin'd to ſuffer very ſur- 
prifing adventures, Let it be imagined what 
muſt be Margaret's aſtoniſhment at receiving 
the ſubmiſhons of thirty or forty thouſand 
men, whom ſhe thought ready to diſpute her 
pretenſions the very next day by ſpilling tor- 
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rents of blood, The rumour of Edward, 
flight being.ſpread abroad almoſt as ſoon ax 
Ho was embarked, there was no longer any 
reaſons for diſtruſt, and therefore the queen 
made no difficulty of advancing with the 
prince ber ſon, to thank her ſubjects for their 
readineſs in returning to their obedience, 
The two parties mingled together at the ſame 

moment, ande Margaret went in triumph to 
London at the head of a more numerous army 
than perhaps had ever been ſeen in England 


If the 4d had any thing to deſire aſter 
Edwards ſhameful flight, in order to render 
herſelf perfect miſtreſs of her dominions, | 
and to enable her to put confidence in the 
fidelity of her ſubjects, it was granted her by 
her meeting the earl of Derby on the road, 
who came on the part of queen Elizabeth 
and brought with, the ſubmiſſion of that prin- | 
ceſs, a certain pledge of the obedience of all 
the partiſans of the dethroned king. Mar- 
garet was too generous, and had too much WM 
ſenſe, not to lament the misfortune” of ber + 
rival, After having, long experienced the f 
weight of. adverſity, ſhe could not hear the 
eat” s account without ſhewing marks. of her 
compaſſion. _ Elizabeth lived in the tower 
when ſhe heard of the flight, and conſequently 
the ruin of her huſband 3 and ſome faithſul 
"—_— _- ſervants 
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| ſervants who compoſed her court, had been 


of opinion, that ſhe ought not to quit this 


retreat: for as ſhe might there hope to de- 


fend herſelf for a long time, it was neceſſary 


that ſhe ſhould wait the atrival of her ene- 


mies, to diſcover if ſne had nothing to ex- 
pect from the affection of the people, or at 
leaſt to try whether ſhe could not obtain a 
better compoſition by aſking it ſword in hand. 
But ſhe knew better than Zdward, that the 
earl of Warwick was not to be reſiſted by 
force, She placed her whole confidence- in 
the generoſity of her conqueror, and ſeeking” 
for no other aſſiſtance but what the weaknefs 
of her ſex required, ſhe choſe to leave the 
tower in order to take refuge with but few 
attendants in Neſiminſter-abbey. Scarce was 
ſhe arrived there when the diſorder of her 
mind cauſed a miſcarriage, which in giving 
life to a prince, put her own in the greateſt 
danger. She was in this ſituation when ſhe 
ſent the earl of Derby to the queen, and 
without mentioning conditions, ſhe defired 
him only to attempt to move her, by repre- 
ſenting her miſery and her tears. 


Margaret, who could as eaſily have re- 
ſumed the majeſtic tone which her diſgraces 
had ſo long forced her to foften, as follow 
the natural emotions of humanity, which ſhe 


K 2 had 
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had always preſerved, proteſted to the earl, 
that ſhe ſhould bring nothing with her to 
London but defigns of peace, and was deſirous 


that Elizabeth and all Edward's family ſhould 


taſte the firſt fruits of it ; and then turning 
towards the earl of Warwick, ſhe defired him 
to go before to aſſure Elizabeth ef her friend. 
ſhip, and give her her word, that as long ag 
ſhe was diſpoſed to live in a ſtate of tranquil- 
lity, there were no marks of diſtinction, and 
no favours, which ſhe might not promiſe her- 
ſelf. at her court. The reader is doubtleſs 
ſurprized at ſeeing her behave with ſuch mo- 
deration, after her having frequently appeared 
too much carried away by her revenge. But 
beſides having a mind capable of drawing 
this leſſon from antiquity, ſhe perceived of 
what importance it was, that ſhe ſhould not 
inſpire too much terror into thoſe, who from a 


fear of chaſtiſement were ſtill of Edward's 


party ; without reckoning, - that after having 


ſurmounted her hatred to the earl of Yarwich, þ 


it ſeemed as if ſhe had no other ſenſation that 
could coſt her any pains to conquer. 


However, on the earl's ſetting out, ſhe 
deſired him to meet her at the tower, where 
the propoſed to go on her arrival at London, 
that ſhe herſelf might open the gates of 
Henry's priſon, The marquis of Montague, 
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who had rejoined his brother, took the com- 
mand of the army, and this was perhaps the 
ſirſt caufe of diſcontent given by the queen to 
the duke of Clarence: But as ſhe had juſt 
reaſon to diſtruſt him, prudence would not 
permit her to put herfelf without precaution 
into his hands; and from what motives foever 
he continued to oppoie his brother's intereſt; 
ſhe was fenſible that he could not be greatly 
delighted with what he was going to ſee at 
| Londen. They nevertheleſs arrived there to- 
gether, and he did not refuſe to go with her 
to the tower, where the earl of Yarwick 
waited to receive them, He had calmed 
Elizabeth"s mind by giving her an account of 
| the queen's diſpoſitions z and tho' he had 
found all the inhabitants of London in a ſtate 
of ſubmiſſion, he employed the reſt of his 
time in confirming them in this diſpoſition, 


Margaret loſt part of the ſatisfaction ſhe 
had hoped to receive from reſerving to herſelf 
the care of acquainting her huſband with the 
change in his fortune, Whether it was from 
weakneſs or virtue, this prince received the 
news of his liberty with a ſigh, as if he was 
forry to leave that ſolitude and repoſe, which 
they ſeemed to force him to leave in ſpite of 
himſelf, He had been fix entire years in 
— The loſs of his crown had nat 
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drawn from him a fingle complaint; and yet 
he could not leave the tower without being 
ſo moved as even to ſhed tears. But the 
queen paying little regard to what he thought 
of his ſituation, defired him to repoſe on her 
the cares ſuitable to the preſent change of his 
circumſtances, She made him mount a 
horſe, accompanied by the prince of Jar, 
and preceded by the earl of Harwich, to ride 
thro* London with an air of triumph, He 
was followed by a body of four thouſand 
horſe detach'd from the army; a ſuperfluous 
precaution, with reſpect to a people, accuſtomed 
by ſo many revolutions always to follow the 
current of the preſent neceſſity, Beſides, 
the face and voice of the earl of Warwid 
was ſufficient to fix the public approbation 
and he ſet an example to the multitude by 
crying at every ſtep, Long /ive Henry and the 
houſe of Lancaſter! What a ſtrange ſight to 


thoſe who had frequently heard from the 
fame mouth, Edward for ever, deſiructin | 


to Henry and all his followers. 


The next day all the corporations in the 
city were aſſembled with the greateſt order 
and regularity to pay their ſubmiſſions to the 
king; and even religion became in a manner 
the ſeal of his eſtabliſhment, by. ſolemn 
prapers and a public proceſſion, at way 

| this 
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this prince " affiſted, dreſſed in all the ornae 
ments of royalty. 'A parliament was imme- 
diately called as a neceſſary formality to keep 
the people in obedience ; but before their 
meeting, which was to be on the twentieth 
| of Novembir, Margaret, who henceforth re- 

repoſed an unbounded confidence in the carl! 
ky of Warwick, reſolved ſutdenly to go ta 
France with the prince, her ſon, under the 


le pretence of fulfilling a vow ſhe had mace 

nd to our lady of Rouen, but really with a de- 

uy ſign to concert ſome projects with Louis XI. 

0 chat were to be kept as an inviolable ſecret. | 
e 


This cuſtom of engaging heaven by vous 
was then ſo common, that the earl of Var- 
| wick himſelf had made one at Gla/ftonbury, as 
Edward had befote done at Canterbury, and 
| it was well known that Louis XI. had made a 
very ſolemn one at Boulogne, Religion having. 
ſeldom any power over the minds of the 

great, theſe exerciſes of devotion were com- 

monly the cloak of ſome political views; and 

it cannot be doubted, but that Margaret, 

whoſe intereſt required that ſhe ſhould pre- 
n che ſerve à ſtrict friendſhip with | Louis, had 
thought not only of prevailing on this prince 

to oppoſe by all poffible means Edward's 
new enterprizes, but that he would make uſe 
of either force or ſtratagem to oppreſs him, 
in that exceſs of misfortune and miſery; to 


this EE which 
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which it was already ſaid that Wt was re- 
duced. 


Edward, on his l at Lynn with 
ſome lords and a ſmall number of troops, 
propoſed to ſail for Ecluſe, and to ſeek for 
ſhelter in the ſtates of the duke of Burgundy, 
his brother - in- law; but ſcarce had he loſt 
ſight of the coaſt when he was chaſed by 
ſeven or eight German pirates, who had 
ſeemed to wait for their prey, He had the 
happineſs to be on board a very light veſſel, 
and by means of a very thick fog, which aroſe 
towards the middle of the day, he was for 
ſome time concealed from his enemies; but 
not daring to advance without great precau- 
tion, in a ſea, where the danger was en- 
creaſed by the darkneſs of the air, and where 
they were conducted by mariners, who, per- 
Aaps had never ventured very far from their 
own coaſts, he fell again in the afternoon 
into the ſame terrors; when the fog being 
diſperſed, he perceived the pirates, who con- 
tinued the chaſe. Their avidity, however, 
would perhaps have been cooled had they but 
known what little advantage they had to ex- 
pet from their labours. Edward and his 
followers were not only without money, but 
the veſſel they were in being only a tranſport- 
ip, was ſo ill provided with proviſions, that 

before 
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before night they had neither bread nor any 
kind of nouriſhment. However, not being 


able to eſcape the pirates without redoubling 


| their efforts to gain land, they made to the 


coaſt with ſo little care that they ſtruck on a 
ſand-bank, from whence it was impoſſible 
for them to get off, The Ea/terlings, for 
this was the name the Eugliſb gave the pirates 
of Lower Germany, becauſe this country lies 
eat of England, thought themſelves certain 


of their prey; and tho' the. fear of their. 


ſuffering the like accident forced them to caſt 
anchor at ſome diſtance, they did not doubt 
but that they ſhould board the veſſel at the 
return of the tide. The approach of night 
would have revived Eduards hopes, if he 


had not been preſſed by an enemy more dread- 
ful than the pirates; and that was hunger: 


and this became ſo inſupportable, that the 
darkneſs having concealed his veſſel, he pro- 
poſed getting into the long-boat, and going 
voluntarily to ſurrender himſelf to the Eaffer- 
linge, who could not inflict a greater evil than 
that he felt already. But the lord Haſtings 


Who accompanied him, charmed at ſeeing 
that he had ſuch reſolution as to tempt the 


dangers of the ſea in the boat, propoſed his: 
making uſe of it at all hazards to gain the 
coaſt ; though they were fo little verſed in na- 

* chat they were abſolutely ignorant of 
F414 the: 
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the place where they were, However, they 
thought they had perceived Jand before they 
met with the accident which ſtopped them, 
and there being no danger of the boat's re- 
fiſting: the waves at a time when the ſea was 
tolerably calm, they flattered themſelves with 


eſcaping at once from the ſea, from hunger, 
and from the pirates, 


Edward, followed by the duke of Glau- 
eſter, the lord Haſtings, and the captain of 
his veſſel, did not heſitate about truſting his 
life to the winds and the ſkill of ſome ſailors, 
They advanced à long time without being 
certain of their way; but the ſight of ſeveral 
lights at laſt would not ſuffer them to doubt 
their being near the ſhore, They had en- 
_ tered, without perceiving it, the road of Ale. 


maer, a town in Holland, and rowing to land 


with confidence, they awaked the guards of I 
an advanced fort, who inſtantly came to take 
a view of them. Having learnt that they 
were in Holland, they made no difficulty ci 
telling Edward's name, and the neceflity they 
were in of ſpeedy ſuccour, Philip de Greot- 
h1;ſz, then governor of Holland, under the 
duke of Burgundy, was happily at Alcmaer, 
and made haſte to wait on a prince, who was 
his maſter's brother-in-law ; and being in- 

| formed of the danger to which the three Erg- 
» bp 


E 
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20 veſſels were expoſed, he ſent to order the 


Eafterlings to retire, under pain of incurring 
the duke of Burgundy's diſpleaſure, Theſe 
pirates, who were careful of offending not 
only the duke, but even _Groothuyſe, under 
whoſe protection they exerciſed their rob - 


beries, left the Englh at * to gain the 
road to Alemaer. 


Edward's gratitude to heaven did not pre- 
vent his being ſenſible of his obligation to 
the captain, whoſe diligence had the day be- 
fore ſaved him from his enemies, and who 
had not rendered him a leſs eſſential ſervice in 
faving him from hunger during the night : 
But in his fituation the means of recompenſ- 
ing him was ſo far wanting, that not being 
poſſeſſed, ſays an hiſtorian, of even a piece 
of money which bore his image, he choſe 
to ſtrip off his waiſtcoat, which was made of 
the fur of martin-ſkins of conſiderable value, 
and forced the captain to accept it. Groot- 
hie needed no further explication to render 
him ſenſible of his wants, and . therefore of- 
teted bim a conſiderable ſum, with which 
Edward offered to buy his waiſtcoat. But 
the captain conſidering this as a jeſt, kept it 
as a preſent, that circumſtances rendered much 
more precious. The generoſity of G; aotPuyje 
was nevertheleſs limitted to his furniſhinz ths 
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king of England with all kinds of accommo⸗ 


dations, without daring to offer him veſſels 
and troops before he was aſſured. of his ma- 
ſter's intentions; he took Edward to the 


. Hague, where he treated him with leſs * 


nificence than politeneſs. 


If the queen went to France to find ſome 
means of ſurpriſing him in this interval, ſhe 
could not have choſe a more favourable op- 
portunity; and it is doubtleſs upon. this foun+ 
dation that many hiſtorians attribute to her 
this deſign. Louis XI. had. juſt declared war 
againſt the duke of Burgundy, and had al- 
ready taken from bim many places. All that 
was neceſſary was to give ſufficient employ- 
ment to the duke, to deprive him of the 
power o? interfering in his brother-in-law's 
affairs. It being his cuſtom to diſband his 
forces as ſoon as he had ſigned the peace, he 
had been forced to aflemble all his garriſons 
to reſiſt the king's unforeſeen. attack; and 
thus his coaſts were as ill guarded as his fron - 
tiers. Margaret's deſign, it was ſuppoſed, 
was to prevail on the king of France, to ſend 


ſome veſlels towards the coaſts of Flanders, 


under the pretence of ſeeking an opportunity, 
to ſeize ſome defenceleſs port, and to cauſe 
them to take on board in paſſing before Ca- 
lais, four thouſand Engliſh, whom the earl 

1 of 


of Warwick was to ſend thither, in order to 
their making a deſcent in Helland, where 
Groothuyſe was not in a condition to ſecure 
his gueſt on an invaſion fo little expected. 
Thoſe who adhere to this conjecture, add, 
that the earl not only ſent four thouſand men 
to Calais, as it had been agreed upon in con- 
tert with the queen, but that Louis ſent ſe- 
veral veſſels into the channel, and that the 
only obſtacle that prevented the ſucceſs of 
this enterprize was the precipitate departure 
of Edward, who growing weary of the duke 
of Burgundy's ſlowneſs in ſending an anſwer,, 
reſolved to go to him at St. Pol, In reality, 


= Lois XI, who knew how to diſſemble an in- 


quiry, but who was not eaſily led to pardon 
it, might have voluntarily ſeized an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his antient reſentment 
againſt Edward ;, and we may even more eaſily 
conceive that the queen being willing to avoid 
giving offence to the duke of Burgundy, was. 
deſirous of having her troops act under the 
flag of a king who was at open war with 
bim. 44 | 


However this be, Edward, who was at 
frſt received cooly enough by the duke, was 
at laſt in ſafety at his court, when Long- 
Atrother, grand prior of the order of Feru- 
ſalem, was ſent by the earl of Farwick to 


the 
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the queen, to prevail on her to haſten her 
return to London, The parliament were af. 
ſembled during her abſence, and all its deli. 
berations concurred in confirming Henry on 
the throne. Edward had been unanimouſly 
declared a traitor, and ufurper of the crown; 
all his patrimonial eſtates had been \cohfif 
cated, and the ſtatutes and proclamation | 
made in his reign annulled as proceeding from 
the incroachments of a rebellious fubject. 
By another act, the right of ſucceffion, which 
Was confirmed to the houſe of Lancaſter, wi 
to devolve in default of male iſſue to that of 
York; but Edward and his fon” being ex- 
cluded on account of his rebellion, the 
crown was to deſcend to the duke of Claren 
and his iſſue, In ſhort, with the ſame do- 
cility which had led them to approve of all I 
that the earl of Varwic had done in favour ll 
of Edward, they ſubmitted to the new law | 
of this abſolute diſpoſer of the nation; and 
that he might have nothing further to deſire, 
he declared himſelf governor of the kingdom, 
without any other reſtriction, than aſſociating 
the duke of Clarence in the diſcharge of this 
"employment, 


However, while in poſſeſſion of this au- 
thority and grandeur, which made the people 
give the earl of J/arwick the title of the 

| Lelter- 
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$etter-up -of Kings, he wanted a ſubject of 
contentment, . without which he could not 
be thoroughly ſenſible of the advantages , of 
his lofty ſituation, - He did not communicate 
his thoughts on this ſuhjet to the grand 
prior; and when he preſſed the queen to 
return to her dominions, it was not to give 
him an opportunity of opening his mind to 
her, His heart was diſtracted with an un- 
eaſineſs that humbled his pride as much as it 
wounded his tenderneſs, Scarce had he feen 
all his projects accompliſhed, when thinking 
that he might reap the fruit of his labours in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, and the 
bleſſings of fortune, he perceived that the 
Italian had the ſame complaiſance for his 
rival as for him. She had kept her word with. 
the duke of Clarence; and whether her ineli- 
nation for him had been always ſincere, or 
whether ſhe was delighted at finding that ſhe * 
had almoſt an equal power over the two firſt 
men of the ſtate, ſhe choſe to attach herſelf 
to both by granting them the ſame favours, 
She had ſtill the addreſs to impoſe on the 
duke, but the earl obtained lights that would 
not permit him to doubt of his having been 
betrayed, His weakneſs, however, made 
him imagine his miſtreſs leſs criminal than his 
rival: He accuſed none but him of the ar- 
litices practiſed by a coquette, and already re- 


lolving 
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folving to puniſh him, he _ waited for the 


queen only to make her execute his revenge, 


Indeed this was not the-only reproach he 


had to make againſt the duke of Clarence. 


While this prince had ſuffered himſelf to be 
fo far blinded by his fooliſh paſſion, as even to 
loſe all the ſentiments of natural affection, he 
had ſeen his houſe overthrown without feeling 
the leaſt pity for his brother, or regard for 
himſelf. But fince he believed that he was 
ſure of his miſtreſs by the victory he had ob- 
tained over her, he began to be ſenſible of 


the injury he had done himſelf, and his only | 


deſire was to repair it. Thus, without being 
moved at the act of ſucceſſion which did not 
place him nearer the throne than he was be- 


fore; nor with the poſt: of governor of the: I 


kingdom, which he enjoyed in concert with 
the earl; he already made uſe of his power 
and the confidence that was repoſed in. him, 
either privately in favour of his brother, or 
to heap upon himſelf thoſe fruits which Ed. 
ward did not ſeem in haſte to come to gather. 
The ſpies the earl ſet: to obſerve his conduct, 
ever ſince he had ſuſpected. his fidelity, dif- 
covered his correſpondence with Tiptet, cal 
of M orceſter, and this was the ſecret cauſe of 
the ſeverity of the parliament, or rather of 
the carl of Warwick, in cauſing this unhappy 
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bed to be beheaded. As his crime was his 
: having commanded in the laſt army raiſed by 
3 Edward, and his not having made ſufficient 
hate in returning to his obedience, he did not 
appear more guilty than a great number of 
other lords, whoſe ſubmiſſions were not leſs 
ſlow, nor perhaps more voluntary: But having 
been informed that they had thoughts of ſeiz- 
ing his perſon, he fled ; and this timid pre- 
caution paſſed for the conviction of 'a crime 
of which they had no other proof, He was 
purſued ſo cloſe, that having no other reſource ' 
but to: conceal himſelf in a hollow tree, he 
| was drawn. out; and fed to execution. | 


S While the nd of Warwick pretended to 
lie on good terms with the duke of Clarence, 
he collected by his emiſſaries all the ſubjects 
of complaint or diſtruſt, that might contribute 
WT to his ruin; and he-impatiently waited for the 
queen, to whom if the duke ſhould fail in his 
W fidelity, it would be ſufficient to unite againſt 
him thoſe who ſought his deſtruction. Hows 
ever, he could not contain his reſentment till 
this princeſs's arrival, On his having ſeveral 
reaſons to ſuſpe the fidelity of his miſtreſs, 
he had impoſed it upon her as a law, that ſhe 
ſhould never ſee the duke of Clarence: He 
granted her his favour on this condition, and 


whatever pretence ſhe made ule of to prevail 
: ; en 
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on the duke to reliſi a life of myſtery and 


conſtraint, ſhe made him ſubmit to ſee her 
only in private. The earl was too faithfully 
ſerved to be long ignorant of this new trea« 
chery, and he at laſt reſolved to act a part 
ſuitable to the greatneſs of his mind; and 
that was to conquer an unworthy paſſion what. 
ſoever it ſhould coſt him: However, he ex- 
preſſed himſelf very plainly to the duke, by 
telling him, that he was a man who hated 


the perfidious as much as he deteſted perfidy. 
This warmth might perhaps have been at. 
tended with ſpeedy ill conſequences, if the 


duke who regarded it as the effect of a lively 
jealouſy, had not been more pleaſed than of. 
fended at his ſentiments; and what is fil 
more ſtrange, he from hence conceived a 
better opinion of his miſtreſs, and attached 


himſelf to her with more panning humans 


than ever, 


Margaret learnt from the earl a part of 


theſe eircumſtances before her arrival in 


London, and in ſetting out to meet her, he 
deelared in a reſolute manner, that from the 
idea he had conceived of her zeal for the 
welfare of the ſtate; and of her great abili- 
ties for government, he was reſolved from 
henceforward not only to follow her orders in 
the adminiſtration of affairs, but even to 
make 
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make the poſt he had received-from the par- 
liament depend on her. It was neither fa- 
tigue nor indifference that made the earl ex- 
preſs himſelf in this manner: his ambition 
had never been more active; but he was 
willing to fix the attention of "the public on 
his rival's conduct; and not expeQling that 
he would be diſpoſed to imitate him, he 
hoped that he would ſuffer ſuch reflections to 
eſcape him in his ſurprize as would betray 
ſome of his ſentiments. Beſides, he could 
not animate the queen too much againſt a 
perfidious perſon; he was reſolved. therefore 
to take advantage of her principal foible, by 


| authority conteſted by the duke, which would 
lead her to imagine from the ſtep the earl 
had taken, that there was no perion left wha 
would venture to diſpute i it with her. 


It happened juſt as he had foreſeen the 
duke, aſtoniſhed at the diſpoſition the earl diſ- 
covered to quit his employment, - proteſted 


guided by another's example, and that nothing 
ſhould make him abandon the authority with 


by the diſcourſe of the other, redoubled her 
Con- 
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expoſing her to the vexation of ſeeing her 


| from” his firſt emotions that he would not be 


which he had been intruſted by the parliament, 
The queen, who was as much. delighted with F 
the politeneſs of the one, as ſhe was offended 
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confidence and affection for the earl, ſo far 
as to declare that ſhe thought him neceſſary to 
the ſupport of her glory, and that ſhe could 
not think of holding the reins of 'the ſtate, 
by any other hands than his. Perhaps friend- 
ſhip did then, what till that Time could only 
. paſs for the work of intereſt and policy, 
Margaret, ſenſible of the earl's complaiſance, 
ventured to believe for the firſt time that no- 
thing was wanting to complete their reconci- 
Hation; and the earl, moved at ſeeing her 
gratitude ſo ſincere, totally forgot the antient 
ſubjects of hatred, the traces of which had 


never been perfectly effaced. I ſhall here - 


avoid mentioning the accuſations that were 
as injurious to. this great queen, as thoſe that 
had been formerly made againſt her. Mar- 
garet was no longer of an age in which an 
ambitious woman could be fuſpected of ſeeks 
ing for amuſement from the pleaſures of love; 
and tho' the earl always affected a taſte for 


gallantry, it will perhaps appear from other 


events, that he was already filled with a new 


paſſion, by which he ſought to comfort him- 
ſelf for the: infidelity. of his Italian; a paſſion 


which it may be ſuſpected was only a con- 


certed ſcheme which he made uſe of to dif 
guiſe his true amours: But our having, like 


fome hiſtorians, recourſe” to this ſubtilty, | 


would be to confeſs that we want * 
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and to ſupport ourſelves on conj̃ectures that 


* more malicious than probable. 


The queen having ſought dy what new th 
yours ſhe might expreſs her gratitude for the 
earl's affection, ſhe found none but the poſt 
of high-admiral, capable of adding to the 
luſtre of that glory and thoſe dignities with 
which he was already inveſted; and this 
office ſhe beſtowed upon him by the united 
authority of both the king and. parliament. 
This was a great mortification- to the duke of 
Clarence, who had openly aſpired to this high 
poſt ; but the ſame reaſons that had induced 


| him to wiſh for it, made them afraid of con- 


ferring on him a poſt of this importance, 
Nothing. was talked of but Edward's ſollici- 
tations at the court of the duke of Burgunay : 
and as theſe related to his being put in a con- 
dition to attempt a deſcent in England, they 
perceived the danger there would be in giving 
the command of the navy to his brother. 
However, tho? the queen as well as the earl 
of Warwick did not doubt that this prince 
was already unfaithful at the bottom of his 
heart, ſhe was of opinion that ſhe ought not 
to ſuffer her ſuſpicions to get wind; and re- 
ſolving only to place him at a diſtance, ſhe 
gave him the government of Jreland, with 
many eſtates that had been forfeited by per- 
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ſons belonging to Edward's party. *Tis true, 
that by engroſſing all affairs, and executing 
them by the earl of Varwial's miniſtry, ſhe | 
left the duke only an empty title, the exerciſe 
of which was incapable of cauſing any dif. 
truſt, The effect of this policy was her plac. | 
ing the court of England in a ſtate of repoſe, 
- which it had not AP for near thirty 
years, 


It was impoffible for any one to make: 
better improvement of this ſtate of tranquil- 
lity than Margaret did, by the care ſhe took 
to introduce plenty into her dominions, and 
to recall to London arts, ſciences, and ple. 
ſures. Theſe happy children of peace came 
to breathe for ſome time a free and ſerene air 
in England, and would for ever have fixed 
their abode there under ſo powerful a1. 
ſpices, if fortune had been capable of being 
ſolidly reconciled to the houſe of Lancaftr. 
But in the interval in which they were allowel 
to ſpread their ſweet influences,, they ſervel 
at leaſt to diſſipate the horror of ſo many 
bloody wars, the traces of which {till ſub- 
ſiſted in all parts of the nation. The ear! of 
Warwick, led by his natural inclinations to un- 
dertake every thing that might contribute to 
the progreſs of politeneſs, ſeconded the queen's 
intentions, by giving examples of magnifi 

| cence 
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cence and gallantry, which ſerved to eftabliſh 
the lady Nævill's fortune, by the opportunity 
de 3 of diſplaying her charms at her 


. brother's feaſts; of which ſhe had in a manner 
0 the direction. Tho' ſhe was then allowed 
0 to be not leſs than thirty-five years of age, 


0 nud tho' no one could be ignorant of her ad- 
ventures, ſhe made a conqueſt of the marquis 
ry of Carnarvan, one of the richeſt lords in the 
kingdom, who, in ſhort, fixed her nnen 


e: e bappy W 


t Of what nature ſoever we are willing t to 
ad — the earl of Z/arwic#s eonnection with 
the queen was, it did not prevent his falling 


77 ain into ſome weakneſs for his unfaithful 
« zi; WY franger. Whether it was that being attached 
601 only to fortune, ſhe grew cool to the duke 
an. f arence, in proportion as ſhe ſaw his au- 
being | thority decreaſe, or whether a mere ſpirit of 
ain, coquetry led ber to make a new eee 
oel of the power of her charms over“ a heart 
ee vbich the: had loft: in ſpite of herſelf,” there 
man ws no artifice which ſhe did not employ to 
| ſub. gain her aſcendaney over the earl. She 


even ſucceeded ſo far as to perſuade him, that 
ſue ſincerely repented of her infidelity,” and 
ute wi beginning to be of the ſame opinion as the 
cents ke, chat virtue is not the moſt neceſſary 
agriß- uality in a miſirels, he pardoned her what 
cence "Was 
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having an open rupture with his rival. Bu 
as the return, of ſo light and perfidious a wo. 
man could only proceed from a momentary 
inclination, ſhe ſoon forgot her promiſes, 9 
enrage tne earl by new affronts. It is 


play upon him, in order to find an opportunity 


was paſt, without any other condition than hy 


probable that ſhe had no other defign but tg 


to gratify her own or the duke's revenge, with 
whom it is ſtil] more probable that ſhe hai 
concerted this treachery, The intereſt he had 
in penetrating into the queen's and the earl! 
ſecrets, might make him reſolve 'to reap the 
fame ſervice from her, as ſhe had former 
performed againſt him, and which it was in- 
poſſible but ſhe muſt have confeſſed in the fa- 
miliarity of ſo long an - intimacy. It appean 
certain from her conduct, that ſhewas but 
little ſenſible of the advantage of her recon- 
Ciliation with the earl, ſince ſhe never ceaſed 
to receive him with appearances of friend- 
ſhip that were always affected; and the re- 
ſentment he diſcovered at the concluſion d 
this fatal adventure, not permitting us to doubt 
of her being always dear to him, it ſeems as 
if this double part could only be explained by 
the ſuppoſition of ſome political view, that 
might very well agree with thoſe ſenſations, 
which I have. already remarked were con- 
ducted with very little OW | 
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| her company, he was informed that ſhe went 


| her journey. The duke had a country, houſe. 
f ata ſmall diſtance from the city, where there 
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The fate of a woman mage 3 
ind who had ne other merit beſides much art 
and beauty, would not have deſerved to he 
cleared up with ſuch care, if it Was not con- 
nected with the thread ef a hiſtory, capable 
of ennobling it. There paſſed ſome weeks, 
during which they had the art to impoſe on 
the carl, and tho” his ſenſations were far from 
having their former ardor, he had in eatneſt | 
reſumed an inclination and attachment to this. 
unworthy: miſtreſs. But, one day when lie 
left her, after having ſpent the whole, night in 


out immediately. after him in a riding habit. 
and thoſe. who watched her aſſured the earl 

that, at her leaving Laudon, ſhe met wWühthe 
duke of Clarence; with whom. ſhe continued 


was no doubt but that ſhe was gone to ſhut 
herſelf up with him. This was rendering 
herſelf already: criminal in the eyes of the 
earl, by her ſo ſoon, violating her engage 
ments: However, as they might poſſibly;have - 
met by chance, he waited her return in order 
to pring her to an explication, and his eaget - 
neſs made him go to her houſe early enough 
in the evening to give him an opportunity to 
wait her return. She came indeed alohe. 
VOI. u. 8 The 
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The earl, who was willingto obſerve her with 
his own eyes, had forbid her being informed 


ef his viſit, and ſtood in a place where her 


leaſt actions could not eſcape him. Aſter the 
geſtures common to her ſex, he ſaw her draw 
ſome papers out of her pocket, which ſhe 
read with attention, and then locked them 
up in the moſt ſecret place in her apartment, 
He waited till ſhe had- done, | before he pre- 
ſented himſelf before her. The air of ſatis- 
faction and fincerity which ſhe knew how to 
aſſume, would ſtill | have deceived the earl, 


if ſhe had been ſo happy as to ſuſpect her 


having been obſerved at her departure, and 


had made a merit of freely confefling that ſhe 


had ſeen the duke of Clarence, But finding 
that ſne ſtood on her guard, as to the manner 
in which ſhe had ſpent the day, and the in- 
telligence he had received ſuffering him no 
longer to ſee any thing but diſſimulation and 
impoſture-in her careſſes as well as in her dif- 
courſe, he found the means of ſeizing with- 
out conſulting her the papers ſhe had con- 
cealed with ſuch precaution. The efforts ſhe 
made to ſtop him encreaſed his ſuſpicions : he 
made himſelf maſter of them in ſpite of her 
endeavours to prevent him, and amongſt theſe 
he found une in the duke of Clarence's hand, 
in which that prince had taken the pains to 


ſet down: the articles 0 Whjch this was te 
41 ES. . found 
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ſound the earl, and by what means ſhe might 
dive into his ſecrets. A piece of treachery of 
ſo black a nature ſuddenly raiſed his fury to 
the higheſt pitch. He did not ſtay to know 
whether ſhe had acted in concert with him ſcr 
« long time, or whether this was the work 
of the ſame day: but ſtrangled the perfidious 
creature on the ſpot, with the n 
the wore n her e Art | 


4 


This nne lo n coricealed, 
that the duke had no other certainty of it, 
than the ſuſpicion of ſome of her domeſtics, 
who continued to miſtruſt a death that was 
made to paſs for a natural accident. But this 
was enough to prevent his entertaining any 
doubt of the earl's having diſcovered his in- 
trigue, From this moment he :confidered 
him as an enemy, whoſe reſentment only 
waited for a fair opportunity of burſting forth 3 
and adhering entirely to his brother, he wholly 
employed ' himſelf in the | ſeeret intelligence 
eee hogs Oe alga 
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litle advantage from the mctiens that had 
deen made to re-eſtabliſh his fortune. He poſ- 
ſeſs d a vain title in the ſtates of the duke of 
Burgundy, whole awvembirtalnicnts' would 
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hardly permit his attempting to remove thoſe 
of another, and who beſides ſaw nothing on 
the fide of England that could give ſuch ſo- 
lidity to his brother - in- laws hopes, as to, 
make him openly. declare war againſt thoſe 
who had ſupplanted him. Philip de Comines 
aſſerts, that at che firſt news the duke received 
of Edward's arrival in Halland, he was un- 
able to diſſemble the thought that it would 
have given him leſs uneaſineſs to have heard 


of his death. The houſe of Burgundy was 


moſt inclined to favour that of Lanaſter, 


from whom the duke was deſcended by his 
mother's ſide, and the alliance he had con - 
tracted with that of York: by his marriage with 
Edward's. ſiſter, was one of thoſe political 
conneRions that make no change in the na- 
tural inalinations: However, he could not te- 


fue granting an honourable reception to is 


brother · in- lav, when this prince aſtoniſhed 
at his ſloneis in anſwering him, took the te- 

ſalutiom to go and ſearch ſor him in the mid 
of his court. The duttheſs of. Buugunch, 
Edward's ſiſter, did not fail to employ in cis 


brother's favour all the influence ſhe had 
over the heart of her huſpand. They toge- 


ther repreſented to him a thouſand motives 
from honour and intereſt of uich hiſto- 
rians give us à long detail: But had he been 
more ſenſible of their weight, tho / neceſſity of 
brett _ Ss de- 


. 


defending © himſelt againſt the attacks of 
France, and the fear of drawing upon him 
| alſo the reſentment of the earl df #Farwick, 
were ſuch powerful objections, as in his opi- 
nion perſectiy juſtiſiod his refuſal. Without 
depriving them of all hope of future aſſiſtance, 
he entrenched himſelf in his preſent incapa- 
city, and the unhappy Paward had ſtill the 
mortifieation of ſeeing him preſerve, even be- 
fore his eyes, the greateſt precautions with 
regard to the court of London, Phis was 
about the time when the earl of MWariuict 
ſent four thouſand men to Cualuii. The duke, 
alarmed at this event, did not doubt of their 
being ſent to join the French, or to favour 
them by ſome diverſion. He therefore ſent 
Philip de Comines to Vauclere, with orders to 
expreſs the aſtoniſhment he was in at ſeeing 
England doclare againſt him, when he only 
thought of preſerving a good intelligence 
- with that court; and being fatisfied with the 
anſwer Vuuclert made to Comines, he affected 
in the end to ſhew leſs regard to Edward. 
As ſoon as he had heard the firſt news of the 
revolution, he had made haſte to diſpatch the 
fame Comines to Calais, to confirm the truce 
between that city and the Netherlands, Vau- 
clerc, who was at {aſt returned to the free in- 
dulgence of his affection to the earl of Var- 
wet; whoſe intereſt he had always ſecretly 
CG 3 ſup- a 
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ſupported, was then employed in exprefling 
his joy by public feaſts. Commines himſelf in- 
forms us, that having thus found the govern- 
mein, the garriſon, and citizens openly declare 
tor Henry, he had no other means of getting 
happily out of this negotiation, than by let. 
ting the inbabitants of Calais know, that the 
truce being not ſo properly made with Edward 
as with the whole Engliſb nation, the change 
of a king was no reaſon for its being broke. 
This was already to point out very clearly, 
that his maſter concerned himſelf but little 
about * an. 


The wa of Warwick was too faithfully 
ferved by Fauclerc to be ignorant of what 
paſſed at the duke of Burgundy's court. Seeing 
nothing to apprehend from abroad, he ſtrœe 
more and more to ſerve the queen's conh- 
dence by the uſe he made of the authozity 
which he almoſt ſolely. enjoyed. Tho' he 
appeared to govern with an unlimited power, 
yet he kept ſuch a perfect- intelligence with 
the queen, that undertaking nothing without 
her participation, ſhe found. the ſame reſped 
- and ſubmiſſion. from him, as he cauſed to be 
paid her by the whole nation, It was by his 
advice, that in order to fulfil, the promiſes ſhe 
had made to queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſent to 
offer her the liberty either of going into Flas. 


den 
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Ars to her huſband, or of appearing at court, 
on the ſole condition of laying aſide the name 
of queen, and err pgs el nen. 
cheſs of Tert. _ art 


Elizabeth had an ow dar bt 
make her perceive that happineſs is not inſepa- 
rable from royalty. Even Edward's coolneſs 
and ſeverity had from the firſt year of her 
marriage, let her ſeel what ambition ſome- 
times ſuffers for having dared to cloath itſelf 


under the appearances of love. She had lived 


without receiving the leaſt mark of 'tendernefs 
from her huſband, either thro? the opinion 
that ſhe had no other motive for marrying 
him beſide the luſtre of the throne, or from 
the natural inconſtancy of this prince, which 
made him continually change! his miſtreſſes: 

Nor was ſhe even treated with a proper re- 
ſpect by his ſubjects, when they ſaw that ſhe 


vas neglected by her husband, and that he 


ſpent entire weeks without ſeeing her. She 
was therefore ſo far from being inclined to 
follow him into Flanders, that * thought 
herfelf happy, that he went without his mak- 


ing her the propoſal to follow him; and far 


from being unwilling to renounce the title of 


queen, ſhe would have wiſhed to have reſumed 


the name of Grey, that ſhe might find again 
the 3 ſhe had loſt by changing her 
| 8 4 ranks 
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rank; and condition. Therefore without ae- 
cepting the offer of being received honourably 
at court, ſhe- conſented- to bear the title of 
dutcheſs of York, and retired to à co 
ſeat, where the queen took care that ſhe 
Mquld want otiibe: Can en abet 
nn 3 ) 4 
nodes biegt 5b 1 5 anden 
was calling to court all the princes that were 
leſt of the houſe-of Lancaſter, that ſhe might 
make theſe the friends and deſenders of her 
Fon, by attaching them to bim, leſs by her 
benefits than by the common intereſt of their 
houſe. The dukes of Exeter and Somerſet 
had been for ſo long a time devoted to him, 
that whatever ſhe did for them deſerved not 
ſo much the name of an inducement as that 
„a reward. But the earl of Pembroke, 
brother by the mother's fide to the king, and 
the young Henry of Richmond, nephevs to the 
earl, were treated with - thoſe marks of dif- 
tinction that were due to their birth. Many 
hiſtorians relate, that young Richmond, who 
had been brought from the „eh mountains, 
where he had been kept concealed during the 
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reign of Eduard, preſented himſelf before 


the king in ſo graceful a manner, that the 
king was ſtruck with the nobleneſs of his air 
and countenance, er could not help ad- 
| miting, 
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miring, that a young man who had never ap- 
peared at court, had acquired ſo many ex- 
terior advantages in the barbarous country 
from whence he . or that he could 
be indebted ſor theſe to nature alone. In 
ſhort, after having looked upon him for a 
long time, he felt himſelf inflamed with an 
extraordinary ardour; and lifting up his eyes 


to heaven, from whence he beheved that he 


received the impulſe wick which he was agi- 
tated, he foretold that this prince ſhould one 
day mount ce throne, and that he ſhould. 
ART 15h" of . two e 


The didiculty tide Shak not . the 
event, — is ignorant, that the houſes 


of Lam aſſer and York were happily re- united. 


twenty years after,” by the marriage of the 
throne, - with! che princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter to Edward IV. But has this ꝓro- 
phecy any greater weight than that I have al - 
ready related ? It is worthy, no doubt, of the 
idea ſeveral» miftortans would give us of the 
piety of Henry» VI. for the earl of Riabmond 
deing farther diftant than all thoſe] who had 
am preten from: tothe erown, and even deſcen-- 
ing from the houſe af Lancaſter only by a 
baſtard, whom favourable- cireumſtances had 


* legitimate, nothing but the light of 


heavem 
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heaven could have made him diſcover the 
elevation to which he was deſtined. But it 
is unhappily found, that this celebrated fact was 
unknown till the reign of Henry VII. when 
follicitations were made at Rome for the cano- 
nization of Henry VI. The difficulty the 
pope then made to grant his conſent, pro- 
ceeding from his ſeeing nothing in the life of 
this prince that rendered him ſuperior to the 
common order of nature, . doubtleſs inſpired 
his partiſans with the thought of mak- 
ing him a prophet, and their deſign only 
failed from their being unable to produce any 
proofs: This, however, did not prevent the 
fact being mentioned by all hiſtorians ; but if 
it were neceſſary to chuſe between Margare 
and Henry, to which we ought to attribute 
the art of penetrating into. futurity, I imagine 
that what has hitherto appeared of their cha- 
rncters, will leave us under no ann 
on whom to fix. 


nene whilews recollect that the queen 
was poſſeſſed of much prudence, courage, 
and intrepidity,. we cannot excuſe her deliver 
ing herſelf up too much to a frivolous reſent 

ment, the heat of which did not permit her 
ſuſciently to perceive its conſequences. The 
dutcheſs of Exeter, Edward's ſiſter, had by 
der conduct merited not only the indifference WW 
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of her huſband, whom ſhe had always treated 


with diſreſpect, but alſo the averſion of Mar- 
zaret, of whom ſhe had ſpoken in a con- 
temptuous manner, endeavouring to blacken 
her reputation by ſeveral accuſations. . One 
would imagine that in making ſo many ſacri 
fices fo policy, the queen ought not to have 
taken ſuch exceptions at fuch flight offences; 
and that being ſufficiently revenged by the hu- 


miliation of her enemy, ſhe might have been 


ſatisfied by leaving her to be puniſhed by her own 
regret and confuſion. However, whether ſlie 
was ſtill more piqued at the pride of the dut- 


cheſs, who retired to her country ſeat to avoid 


paying her court to her, or whether ſhe only 
thought of favouring the duke, ſhe reſolved 
that in the reſtitution of his eſtates, which 


| was confirmed by an act of parliament, there 


ſnould be no referve made in favour of the 
dutchefs 3 probably to put her under the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe either to her or her 
huſband, Thus finding herſelf ſtripped with 
much rigour of the great riches ſhe had poſ- 
ſeſted in the duke's abſence, ſhe found that 
ſhe was forced not only to leſſen her train, but 
even to leave the ſeat to which ſhe was retired, 


However, her hatred to the queen was attended 


with ſuch obſtinacy, as made her prefer in- 
Ugence to thoſe ſupplications which that F 
| * ceſs 
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, eels would have extorted from her, She 

therefore repaired to London, where ſhe choſe 
rather to owe her ſupport to ſome of Edward's 
rich partiſans, than to have the leaſt obliga- 
tion either to the queen or her huſband, 


Tho Margaret's. reſentment was confined 
within theſe bounds, it prevented her attend. 
ing to what ſhe had reaſon to fear from the 
indignation of the dutcheſs. London had al. 
ways diſcovered. an. affection to the houſe of 
York, and acconding to the remark of Con- 
mines, who was in a ſituation that would not | 
admit of his being ill informed of the affairs | 
of England, Edward. had increaſed the in- | 
clination this city had to favour his. family, WM 1 
by the happineſs he had obtained of bringing Ml ; 
over all the women to his intereſt, It is not ] 
ſaid how he came to acquire ſo much favou WW þ 
this way, without offending, their huſbands; WW t 
but all the Engliſb hiftorians agree with Com: WH i 
mines in mentioning his intrigues with the 
women of London, as producing the moſt WM er 
© xowerful aſſiſtance, from whence. he reaped ft 
all his advantages. Tho' his love of plea- WM of 
fure conſiſted in variety, he had an admirable 
art in preventing the fatal effects of jealouſy 
amongſt thoſe women, on. whom he placed 
his affections; and that was by not leflening 
ihe. application with which he continued to 
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pay his court to them, and treating them with. 
as much reſpect when he ceaſed to love them, 
az in the ſtrongeſt ardor of his paſſion. He 
frequently 'ſpent entire days in the city, in 
viſiting ſueceſſively all thoſs from whom he 
had received favours, and tho' he did not de- 
mand new ones, he appeared to be not the 
leſs animated by the deſire of pleaſing them. 
This conduct ſerved alſo to ſatisfy the huſ- 
bands, becauſe having never more than one- 
real attachment at a time, it was difficult for 
mem to divine where it was fixed, and there 
fore every one perſuaded. himſelf. that it was 
bis neighbour, and not he who was injured.. 
There were few amiable women in London, 
with whom he had not had ſome commerce,. 
and whom by the conſtancy of his aſſiduity 
he had not thus put into a diſpoſition to ſerve: 
him. The dutcheſs of Exeter took equal pains. 
to render herſelf popular, and by reviving the 
inclination. the people had to favour the duke 
Clarence, contributed more to the ſucceſs of his. 
enterprizes, by. a way more ſuitable to her 
ſex, than the duke himſelf did by the ſprings. 
of a more exalted and refined policy. 


He nevertheleſs did not flacken his endea- 
yours in. proſecuting the views to which he 
had entirely devoted himſelf. While the 
queen was filled with ſelf- applauſe for the 

| tran- 
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tranquility ſhe obſerved about her, and which 
ſhe perhaps began to think perfectly eftabliſh. 
- ed, her court was filled with Edward's ſecret 
friends, who obſerved every thing that was ca- 
pable of favouring their. deſigns, and who re. 
gularly confulted with the duke on the advan. 
tages that were to be derived from their ob. 
ſervations. The earl of Oxford ſuſpeQed 
many of them, He raiſed the ſame ſuſpi- 
cions in the earl of Vartoick; and the coun» 
cil which was compoſed of men of the moſt 
approved fidelity, were frequently of opinion 
that the duke of Clarence ought to be ſecured, 
But the queen, too much attached to the 
maxims of mildneſs and benignity, which ſhe 
gloried in having learnt from her paſt mis- 
fortunes, rejected a propoſal that appeared te 
her to be too violent. As ſhe had never been 
able to conceive what were the duke's mo- 
tives in ſerving her, ſhe promiſed herſelf, 
without better comprehending them, that her 
careſſes and benefits would continue to bind 
him to her ſervice. Tho” ſhe gave him no 
great ſhare in the government, ſhe redoubled 
the marks of her confidence on all occaſions 
wherc he might be employed without her in- 
curring the cenſure of raſhneſs, and ſhe made 
the earl of //arwick conſent that her favour 
| ſhould be almoſt equally divided between 
them. What had ſhe to fear? She was fil 

5 allured 
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affured by certain informations, that the duke. 
of Burgundy conſtantly treated Edward with 
the ſame coldneſs. England and France had 
never been upon better terms. Nothing 
threatened her from without; ſhe found ſtill 
leſs. cauſe. for fear in her own dominions. 
Montague, the earl of Warwict's brother, 
held the north of England in ſubjection; the 
earls of Pembroke and Oxford were in the 
ſouth and weſt of the kingdom; Warwick 
himſelf was become the guarantee of Kent; | 
and . Fauclerc, always faithful in his govern- 


ment of Calais, kept it in ſubjection with a 


ſquadron of ſhips of war, which he main- 
tained at his on expence, and manned with 
the beſt troops and the beſt artillery in Eu- 
rope, The council had beſides a multitude 
of ſpies at the court of Flanders, and in the 
province of Holland, where they knew that 
Edward was returned, and was with Groot- 
buyſe. Why ſhould Margaret diſtruſt appear- 
auces, when every thing ſeemed to conſpire 
to render her happy, and when ſhe began, as 
ſhe ſaid herſelf, to taſte, after a reign of 
twenty-ſix years, the ſweets of ſovereign 
power in a peaceful adminiſtration ? 


In the midſt of this repof: and ſecurity ſhe 
received the terrifying news of Edward's land- 
mg at Rauenſpur. She was with all her court 

when 
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when ſhe received Montague's courier, Thi 
duke of Clarence was alſo preſent with all the 
_ outward appearance of ſincerity and attach. 
ment, She took him aſide, and without any 
other witneſs beſides the carl of Warwick, in 
the firſt emotions of an indignation that would 
not ſuffer her to foften her terms, ſhe re- 
proached him with his treachery, on which 
her goodneſs had made her for a long time 
ſhut her eyes; and mentioning the ſcaffold to 
which he was bringing himfelf, demanded the 
particulars of an enterprize ſhe had been in- 
formed of in the letter ſhe had received; for 
Mountague had informed her in a few wool, 
that Edward having only two thouſand' men 
with him, there was no doubt but that he de- 
pended on being feconded by his adherents, 
and exhorted particulatly 4 to berg n the 
duke of Clarenct. | | 


The earl of PFarwick was fo exaſperated 
by the queen's uneaſineſs, by his brother's 
letter, and by his former reſentment, that he 
wanted but little to extinguiſh his tranſport 
on the ſpot in the blood of a perfidious;rince 
but withheld by the reſpeft he-owed to his ſo- 
vereign, he ſoon fell into an agitation of 2 
different kind, when he had heard the duke's 
anſwer. Far from acknowledging himſelf 

guilty, he complained of the injury the queen 


did 
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did him by her ſuſpicions. He not only pro» 

teſted that he was ignorant of the arrival and 
| deſigns of his brother, but that he was ready 
to ſpill all his blood in | ſtopping him; and 
preventing all objections by offers which-would 
not ſuffer them to harbour the leaſt diſtruſt : 
| he propoſed the queen's cauſing his nephew 
10: be: diſpatched, as. much to terrify Edward 
by this rigour, as to deprive him of one part 
ef his motives, his views for an only ſon to 
W whom he would ſecure the ſucceſſion. | This 
propoſal filled Margaret with horror but 
making no other reflections on it than ſuch 
for n tended to make her think him fincere, tho? 
ds, Wi fie might have looked upon this as a new 
en {Wartifice of the duke's, who perhaps thought 
le- ef ſhortening by the death of his nephew, 
ts, che diſtance between himſelf and the tlhirone, 
the ¶ ce demanded no other proof of his innocence, 
and was the firſt in taking his part againſt all 
me earl of F/arwick's objections, and the 
remainder of this converfation only ſerved to 
confirm her in the ſame ſentiments,” She even 
ried her confidence ſo far, as to entruſt the 
uke with raiſing troops with the utmoſt ſpeed 
in the counties where his credit was beſt 
ſtabliſhedz and preſſing the earl of Yar 
wick to employ himſelf in other parts with 
ſame care, ſhe did not doubt of its being 
aly for her to put a ſtop to Edward's enter- 


prizes 
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prizes before he could have time to enereaſe 8 


his army, and to make a great progreſs. I ſhould 
perhaps have laboured to diſguiſe this impru- 
dence, if 1 had not found it verified by the 
admirable goodneſs of her temper ; a quality 
which all hiſtorians do not unanimouſly agree 
in giving Margaret, but which here appear 
with a luſtre that nothing is 5 of obs 
ſcuriog. 


Edward was really landed at Ravenſpur, 
the place where Henry IV. made his deſcent 
| when he came to ſnatch the crown from R.. 
chard II. So unforeſeen” an event confounded 
the queen's and the earl of Farwit's poli- 
ticks. They had no reaſon to reproach them- 
ſelves with want of prudence, ſince they 
could neither foreſee nor prevent it. The 
duke of Burgundy, acting with that diſſimula- 
tion, which Louis XI. had rendered in a man- 
ner faſhionable in all the courts of Europe 
was to appearance wearied with 'Zdwards 
ſollicitations, and had even deſired him to re- 
tire to the Hague, to deliver himſelf from the 
neceſſity of inceſſantly mortifying him by hit 
continual refuſals. But at the time when he 
appeared to have forgot him, he conſented to 
cauſe four veſſels to be equipped for him at 
Fere in Zealand, in the name of ſome mer- 
chants, on which inſtead of merchanduze 
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were ſecretly conveyed a prodigzous quantity 
of arms and ammunition. On the other 
band, the lord Groothuyſe received orders from 
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his maſter to hire twelve veſſels of the ſame 
Eafterlings who had given Eqward ſuch un- 
eaſineſs before his arrival in Holland. The 
ſervice he required them to perform for this 
prince was to carry him to the coaſt of 
England, and to keep themſelves in readineſs 
for fifteen days to receive him, if fortune did 

not favour his enterprize, A large ſum of 
money, which was ſecretly told out to him, 
completely procured him all the aſſiſtance he 
judged neceſſary. Theſe preparations were 
made. with ſo little ſecrecy, that all the Eng- 
4 ſpies: were deceived by them; and that 
nothing might be wanting to complete their 
farce, Edward was no ſooner at fea, than the 
duke publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all 
his ſubjects aſſiſting him with arms or money 
under pain of death, Whether it was his 
own inclination, or the importunity of the 
dutcheſs, his ſpouſe, that led him to make uſe 
of this artifice, it is very probable, that if 
events had taken another turn, the earl of 
Warwick would not have ſuffered him to 8⁰ 
puniſhed, 


In the mean time the king did not find the 


ababitants of n filled with that af- 
feaiq 
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fection and zeal which he ſuppoſed they hag 
for his intereſt : Some made a profeflion of 
being attached to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
others were cooled by the ſmall number of 
his troops; and nobody venturing to declare 
for him, he contented himſelf for ſome day 
with keeping his two thouſand men under 
arms, to keep at leaſt thoſe in ſubjection from 
whom he apprehended any oppoſition, and 
from the hope that his party might come in 
from the other parts of the country. In ſhort, 
not finding any advantage from this _ he, 
by the lord Haſtings's advice,” took a'refolu. 
tion in appearance quite oppoſite to the deſign 
of his voyage, and that was to lay aſide the 
title of king, to take up that of the duke ni 
York, and to ſpread a teport that he only 
came in quality of the eldeſt perſon of his 
Þboulſe, to reclaim the eſtates that had bern 
'6onfiſcated. Beſides the example of his 


wife, he had that of Hemy IV. who bad 


formerly made uſe of the fame ftratagem, 
But if he had no right to the crown, as he 
ſeemed to acknowledge, he was rendered er- 

minal by his uſurping it; and the confiſcation 
of his patrimony was a puniſhment, of which 
he could not complain, 


He however marched towards York, affedl- 
ing to ge Henry the title of king, and to 


claim 
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Claim. to | himſelf only thas of duke, Two 
giſtrates of this city went to meet 
him, and degred him in the name of the in- 
habitants to take another road : To this he 
replied that his intention was not to diſpute 
the crown with the king, ſince the nation had 
acknowledged him for their ſovereign; 3 and 
his being accompanied by a few troops was 
only to ſecure him from the attempts of his 


enemies; but that being come, with the hope 


of obtaining the reſtitution, of his eſtates, and 


| with a deſign to ſubmit to the government, 


he flattered _ himſelf, that the inhabitants of 
York would be. far from refuſing to let him 
enter their city, as the title he bore, the 
lands he poſſeſſed in their county, and the be- 
nefits they had received from his family, ought 
to make them look upon him as their country- 
man; [This anſwer, did not impoſe upon the 
magiſtrates, . who had been placed there by 
the earl of .JYVarwich, and whoſe fidelity could 
not eaſily. be ſhaken. But by an ill cuſtom, 
that had for a, long time been .cſtaliſhed, in 
England, there were in great, cities privileged 
places, that, paſſed for ſo ipviolable an aſylum, 
that even the king's 1 could not take 
a. criminal from thence. York had. many of 
theſe places of retreat, where, there were al- 
ſembled a great; number. of Edward's ancient 
adherents, who had been 8 there by 


their 
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their fears ever ſince his flight: and of theſe 
there were reckoned above three hundred gen- 
tlemen, without mentioning thoſe who were 
not diſtinguiſhed by birth. This daring troop, 
with whom it cannot be doubted but that 
Edward held a good intelligence, cauſed ſo 
many tumults in the city during the abſence 
of the two deputies, that the reſt of the ma- 
giſtrates found themſelves forced before their 
return, to ſend aſſurances to Edward, that 
they were diſpoſed to open their gates to him, 
on the ſole condition that he would require 
nothing of them contrary to the obedience 
they owed the king, and that he would fave 
the city from pillage: and on this he con- 
ſented to all they propoſed, 


On his arrival at York he ſupported his ar- 
tifice, by going to the cathedral, and there 
ing his promiſes by the moſt ſolemn 

oath, The whole of his condn& was like 
that of a ſubject who ſought to return to his 
obedience, and ſpeaking only of his eſtates 
which he waited to ſee in his poſſeſſion, he 
continued to proteſt that he was going to 
have his cauſe decided by the parliament, 
His army began, nevertheleſs, to encreaſe by 
his being joined by thoſe who had fo 
well ſerved him. But he did not abuſe the 
tranſports of their zeal, which in their firſt 
| heat 
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eat rendered them capable of undertaking 
any thing. He contented himſelf with bor- 
rowing a ſum of money from the city, And 
he and his troops took the road towards Lon- 
am, thanking the inhabitants for their civi- 


lity, as for a favour which he owed to their 
affection alone. 


Montague, who was at Pontefra#?, had hi- 
therto only thought of aſſembling the troops 
that were in different parts of the country, 
Thoſe who have appeared ſurprized at the 
want of courage, which he ſeemed to diſcover 
on an occaſion of this importance, were ig- 
norant that by the firſt courier he had diſ- 
patched to the queen, he had received orders 
to hazard nothing raſhly. The earl of War- 
wick had learnt from conſtant experience, that 
in the wars between the two royal houſes for 
the poſſeſſion of the crown, half of the king- 
dom, that is to ſay, thoſe who had no inte- 


| reſt in this quarrel, waited to eſpouſe that 


kde, to which the fate of arms gave ſome 
advantage. Even the parliaments had never 
followed any other rule. A flight encounter, 
if it had turned to Edward's advantage, 
would have increaſed the boldneſs of his 
party, and been ſufficient to have enabled him 
to raiſe a numerous army. Thus the greateſt 


Xvolutions have * depended on the firft 


ſtrokes 
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ſtrokes of chance or fury, But as the coun- 
ties were too well guarded to give the earl 
room to fear any one's being able to raiſe 
ſorces in Edward's name, and as his adven- 
ture even at York had a tendency to encreaſe 
his confidence, which might naturally be 
confirmed by the difficulty this prince had met 
with of making himſelf heard in a part of 
the kingdom, where the people were moſt in- 
clined to favour his family, he was perſuaded 
that the beſt way. to ſtifle all his deſigns in 


their birth was ſpeedily to aſſemble all the | 


king's forces, and ſurround him with ſo much 
care, as to cut him in pieces with all hi 
men. He appointed Coventry as the place of 
xendezvous, for his brother and the duke of 
Clarence, from whence it was eaſy to turn 
towards what, place ſoever Edward ſhould 
chuſe as the centre of his, enterprizes. The 
duke of Clarence had already twelve thouſand 
men, with whom he ſeemed reſolved to join 
the earl; but the perfidious intentions he had 
ſo long e were ready to break out, 


and the earl had ſoon reaſon to acknowledge, W 


that in affairs of political intereſt, a confi- 
dence. placed on an obſcure and doubtſul 
foundation, is always a proof of inexcuſable 
blindneſs. 
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However, the duke covered his treachery 
with ſome remains of precaution, which were 
indeed, only an addition to his perſidy. Being 
advanced within twelve miles of Coventry, he 
pretended great aſtoniſhment at the news he 
5 received of his brother's approach. Edward 
had advanced very near to him by long marches, 
1 and this boldneſs alone with the ſmall number 
d of troops that followed him, was a proof that 
in W hedepended on other fuccours. The duke 
of Clarence appeared to doubt whether pru- 


ch dence would permit him to advance further 
Il at the hazard of meeting the enemy, of 
of 


whoſe ſtrength he pretended to be ignorant, 
of Having made uſe of this pretext for entrench- 
ing himſelf in the ſame place, he ſtaid there 
not only all night, but a part of the follow- 
ing day, appearing' uneaſy at: his hearing.no 
news of the earl of Varwict; tho' he had 
received twenty couriers on the road, whe 
had preſſed him with great irapatience to re- 
double his march. In ſhort,” towards the 
middle of the afternoon his advanced guard 
informed him, they ſaw a body of cavalry 
whoſe number was Jeſs to be dreaded than 
| their intrepidity z for that they had marched 
without the leaſt precaution, and had 'not 
| even diſpatched any perſon to | obſerve the 


lituation of the camp. He affected all the 
VOL. II. H pre- 
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precautions of war, and preparing to give a 
warm receptien to thoſe who were coming to 
attack him, he took his poſt at the head of 


the camp, with an exhortation te all his men 


to remember their duty, While his ſurprize 
ſeemed to increaſe at ſeeing the enemy at a 
hundred paces diſtance, without ſhewing the 
leaſt ſign of hoſtility, a horſeman rode up to- 
wards him, and made himſelf known for the 
duke of Glouce/ter, his brother, and ſhewing 
an eagerneſs to embrace him, came, and 
without the leaſt precaution threw his arms 


about his neck. He appeared to heſitate for a 


moment on the reception he ought to give 
him, and at laſt ſeeming determined to re- 
turn his careſſes, demanded what were his 
views in ſo ſtrange a viſit, The duke f 
Glouceſter redoubled the marks ef his affection, 
and aflured him that he had no other motive 
but fraternal affection, and the ſole teſtimony 
he deſired of his, was a moment's conver- 
ſation in his tent. It was ftill with the affec- 
tation of ſome uneaſineſs that the duke of 
Clarence conſented ; and this was on condition 
that his principal officers ſhould be witneſles 
of their diſcourſe, 


This .conference turned on the ſubject that 
might naturally be expected. The duke of 
Glouce/ier was at fuſt received with much 

cool- 
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' goolneſs ; but at laſt, Clarence, as if he had 


been ſtruck by the weight of his brother's 
reaſons, defended himſelf by motives of ho- 
nour and fidelity ariſing from his engagements. 
The officers, whoſe preſence had been re- 
quired, were then made judges in the diſpute, 
The duke of Gloucęſter now applied his ſolli - 
citations to them, and adding his offers and 
promiſes, he gained them over; or rather, 
they, not doubting of the diſpoſiiion of their 


chief, ſought to make a merit of their readi- 


neſs to follow his intentions. The order they 
received to make the fame propoſal to the 
troops was executed with the ſame facility. 
In leſs than an hour the duke of Gloucefter 
cauſed the camp to be broke up ; and being 
followed. by twelve thouſand men, whom he 
had juſt conquered with very little expence, 


returned towards Edtuard with his valuable 
acquiſuion. 


The earl 4 Warwick upon heating the 


news of this ſhameful defeat, was tranſported 


with fury. He could not forgive himſelf.for 


being blinded with an imprudence that was 


neither ſuitable to his experience nor courage; 
and he felt his grief and confuſion redoubled 
from conſidering, that as Montague could not 
join him for ſeveral days, he was expoſed 
eight thouſand men, which were all the 
55 


troops 
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troops he had time to raiſe, to the danger of 
being attacked by an army that was much 
more numerous than his own. To render his 
vexation compleat, the duke of Clarence, the 
next day, ſent to make his excuſes to him, on 
the neceſſity there was for his entering into 
his brother's intereſt, and adding inſult to his 
perfidy, offered him his credit with Zdward, 
if he would enter into an accommodation, or 
himſelf propoſe ſuch conditions as might be 
accepted. This propoſal was rejected by the 
earl with marks of the greateſt contempt. 
But there was as little ſincerity in it as in the 
reſt of the duke's conduct, Edward, tho 
fuperior in number, was far from: hazarding in 
one moment all his hopes, againſt a man 
Whoſe valour he was acquainted. with by 
long experience. He only thought of alarm- 
ing him, that he might find an opportunity 
to give Warwick the flip, while the con- 
tinual expectation of being attack'd, made 
him employ all his care in entrenching and 
defending himſelf. The following night Ea- 
ward ſet out for London, tak ing a very wide 
circuit; and the precautions he obſerved to 
conceal his march, ſucceeded ſo well, that 
the earl was not informed of it till the day 
aſter. ; { 8 
But 
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But there was ſo little probability that he 
could have formed a deſign to march to the ca- 
pital, that if we do not ſuppoſe that he was 
ſure of being received there with open arms, 
we muſt conſider his enterprize as one of the 
moſt raſh inſtances of extravagance that ever 


diſhonoured a warrior: for if he met with 


the leaſt reſiſtance there, he would find him- 
ſelf locked in between the army which the 
queen and the* lords of her party were raiſing 
in the ſouth of England, and that of the earl 
of Warwick, which would in a few 
days be infinitely more ſtrong than his, 
by being joined by the marquis of Mon- 
tague. The ſucceſs he met with after his 
eſcape from Middleham, could not flatter him 


with the ſame hopes in ſuch different con- 


junctures. He did not then find a king eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne, a people accuſtomed 


to ſubmit to him, troops ready-to attack his, 


in ſhort, all appearances were now againſthim z 
and when we ſuppoſe that the-artifices of the 
duke of Clarence and the dutcheſs of Exeter 
had formed a conſiderable party in the city, 
he could hardly imagine that the preparations 
of his friends-wefe-in ſuch forwardneſs as to 
ſecure him from the dangers with which he 
was threatened, 
H 3 The 
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The queen, who thought him ſtill at Veri, 
and who, on-learning that that city had open'd 
its gates to him, had made no doubt of his 
taking up ſome time in encreafing his army in 
the north, was gone from Londen with the 
prince of Wales, her ſon, to haſten the levies 
in the ſouthern counties by her preſence. She 
had not however left Henry. without de- 
tence; for beſides his ordinary guard, the 
duke of Somerſet had already aſſembled ſome 
troops for this prince's preſervation, and all 
the lords who had not received particular 

commiſſiens, continued about his perſon. 
However, ſcarce was Edward advanced within 
_ fight of the walls, than there was a com- 
motion in the city from which all diſintereſted | 
people drew very ill preſages. His party, 
which perhaps did not expect to ſee him ar- 
rive ſo ſoon, ſpread a report that he had de- 
feated the earl of Warwick and Montague, 
and that with his victorious troops, the num- 
ber of which they greatly exaggerated, he 
was going to take revenge on all thoſe who 
did not prevent him by a ready ſubmiſſion. 
This news, which was not void of probabi- 
lity, ſpread terror thro" all parts of the city. 
Thoſe who were attached to him, either by 
their engagements or inclinations, aroſe with 
great noiſe, in order to make a merit of their 

zeal; 
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zeal; while the others, trembling and filled 
with conſternation, durſt not open their 
mouths, from the fear of ruining themſelves, 
by declaring their ſentiments, In 'vam 
did the duke of Somerſet and the other lords 


apply to the magiſtrates to put a ſtop to the 


diſorder by their authority. The people ran 
to the gates of the city, and perceiving Ed. 
ward's army at a diſtance, invited its ap- 
proach by their ſigns and acclamations. At 
the ſame time an infinite number of out-laws, 
who were retired ever fince this prince's flight, 
into the aſylum of Weſtminſter, came ov: 
armed to go and join him. This was the 


. firſt ſignal for an open ſedition. Theſe fran- 
tie perſons running thro? the ſtreets drew along 


with them thoſe, whom they thought they 
had nothing to reproack with but their ſftow- 
neſs, and killed without mercy thoſe whom 
they imagined were diſaffected. Even Somer- 
ſet's troops, the king's guard, and the moſt 
faithful friends to the houſe of Lancaſter, de- 
jected with their fears, and ſeeing no means 
of reſiſting the torrent, thought leſs of aſ- 
ſembling and ſtanding on their defence, tham 


of eſcaping the vengeance of the conqueror 


by ſubmiſſion or flight, Edward entered 
London, as Henry had done two days before; 
that is, not being able to doubt of the diſpo- 
fition of the public, he would ſcarce allow 
H 4 | himſelf 
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_ 1 himſelf to be attended by a body of cavalsy 
in order to repair to his palace in the city, 
where he had no other embarraſment, but to 
thank the inhabitants for their affection, 


But he did not forget the moſt important 
part of his enterprizez or rather the lord Ha- 
tings, who had judged that the ſucceſs was 
certain, on the firſt marks he diſcovered of 
the ficlination of the people, reminded him 
that he had not a moment to loſe in ſecuring 
Henry's, perſon. Two thouſand men, there. 
fore, being obtained from the army under 
the conduct of this lord, marched to the pa- 
lace ſword in hand, on which the guard im- 
mediately fled. Even the duke of Somerſet 
and the archbiſhop of York, who were returned 
{om the city, where they had in vain endea- 
voured to ſtop. the people, at this ſignt re- 
ſolved on flight; and not being able to ima- 
gine but that the king would find ſome means 
of making, his eſcape, depended on his taking 
the road to Dorcheſter, where the queen and 
prince then were, But the ſame inſenſibility, 
which always throws hiſtorians into an em- 
barraſſment, when they would attempt to ex- 
plain the reaſons of Henry's conduct, retained 
this unhappy monarch in his apartment, with- 
out his ſbewing the leaſt fear at the flight - 


* 


* 
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his guards, and the approach of his enemies. 
He received the lord Hafling: with as little 
emotion as if he had been come to make his 
court to him, and appearing diſpoſed to obey 
the laws of the conqueror, ſuffered himſelf 
o be led to the Tower, with out expreſſing his 
uneaſineſt by a ſingle complaint. He was 
chen ſhut up in the ſame place in which he 
had lived for ſeven years together. At the 
ſight of this mournful abode, he aſked thoſe 
who conducted him, if they did not admire 


the diſpenſations of providence; and added, 


that after this new reverſe, ſeeing no' longer 
any hope of the re-eſtabliſhment of his for- 
tune, he could find no difference between his 
grave and his tomb, This - ſpeech may be 
placed in the rank of his predictions, but 
only half of the truth eſcaped him; and 
if he did foreſee that it was his fate to die in 
the tower, he doubtleſs did not foreſee that 
his death was to be effected by a barbarous 
murder. 


The duke of Somerſet, however, who ſet 


out from Lendon with only two domeſtics, 


took the road to Dor ſetſbire, in order to rejoin 
the queen; but the ſame day he met a body ot 
five thouſand men, who were marching under, 
the conduct of the grand prior towards Co- 
ventry, which the queen knew J/arwick had 

H 5 fixed 
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fixed upon as the place of his rendezveus. Hay; 
ing ſent the grand prior to that princeſs, 10 
exhort her not to deſpair, he put himſelf at 
their head, and having paſſed the Thames at 
Brentford, marched with ſuch extraordin 
diligence, that the day after he joined the 
earl at St. Albans, where he had already ar- 
rived on the terrifying news of the reſolution 
Edward had taken to march directly to the 
capital, So conſiderable a reinforcement, 
joined to twenty thouſand men which his bro- 
ther had brought him the evening before, re- 
vived the earl's hopes; but could not comfort 

him for the news of that dreadful diſgrace, 
the particular circumſtances of which he 
learnt from the duke of Somerſet. He found 
the capital loſt, the king a priſoner, and all 
the kingdom, to whom London was always 
an example, ready to declare for his cnemy, 
In ſq prefling an extremity, no other reſource 
was left but his gaining a battle; and while 
he advanced by ſuch a haſty march to force 
Edward to fight before he had time to ſeduce 
the inhabitants of Londen, his impatience re- 
doubled at being forced by his own ſituatien 
toput every thing to the hazard, 
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DW ARD did not wait for their 
coming to defy him in his walls. 
He was ſenſible that all the time 
he left the earl to encreaſe his army 
was giving him an advantage againſt himſelf z 
and being ſatisfied: with his own, which was 
greatly ſtrengthened in the twenty- four hours 
be had ſpent in London, he was no ſooner in- 
formed that the enemy had appeared at St. 
Albans, than he ſet out with fifty thouſand 
men to meet him half way. Thus the two 
armies ſought each other with equal ardour, 


Ea- 
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Edward not daring to truſt any one with the 
guard of Henry's perſon, took him out of the 


. tower, that he might be conducted under hi 


eye; and tho” this was a. motive for courage 
amongſt his troops, it was one of terror to all 
of the party of the houſe of Lancaſter. They 
met near. Barnet, on the 14th of April, * 
a terrible day which: heaven had pointed out 
for the deciſion of ſo great a difference! Each 
treating the other as a rebel, there was no 
hope of quarter from the conqueror, and ſuch 
accumulated. hatred: between the two partie 
ſuffered! none to expect either pity or favour, 


As the relation of this celebrated battle 
conſiſts of a ſmall number of ſimple and di. 
ſtint facts, there is little difference among 


hiſtorians as to the particulars. Whether it 


be that they have only copied each other, or 
whether having compiled their-accaunts from 
materials of equal fidelity, they have made 
uſe of even the ſame terms. We are not 
therefore here embarraſſed by the variety of 
accounts, The battle of Barnet began at 
break of day, and laſted till noon, Two ar- 
mies were perhaps never ſeen to fight with more 
valour and greater obſtinacy. That of the earl 
of Warwich, tho' inferior in number, began 
the attack, and his firft ſhock was ſo impe- 
tuous, that the earl at firſt flattered himſelf 
with 
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with the hopes of victory, eſpecially: when 
having detached ſome ſquadrons from his third 
line. to redouble the - firſt charge, he made 
the enemy loſe ſo. much ground, that he ſaw 

a great number fly with full ſpeed. But 
Edward, who underſtood war better than the 
art of government, immediately ordered. his 
body of reſerve to advance, and taking the 
eatl's army in flank, he in his turn put it 
into. a diſorder that changed the face of the 
battle. It was difficult for the earl immedi» 
ately to form. a detachment to. oppoſe fo preſs 
ſing an attack, The earl of Oxford, who 
had drove back Edward's. troops, wheeled 
about to ſupply this defect; but this precaution, 


which was capable of repairing the evil, became 
2 much greater than that it was intended to 
put a ſtop to. The earl bore on his arms a 


far with. rays, which had a great reſemblance 


to Edward's device, which was a ſun. A 


fog, which aroſe during the engagement, 
baving not permitted Warwick's troops to 
diſtinguiſh the difference, they were ſo un- 
happily deceived, that inſtead of receiving 


the earFs aſſiſtance, they charged him briſkly, 

The confuſion which followed this miſtake, 
| favoured Edward ſo much, that he continued 
to drive them forwards with freſh vigour, 


In vain did the earl of Varwicl, who per- 
ceived ſo fatal an error, Employ his hands 
and 
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and voice to undeceive his men. Some be. 
leving themſelves betrayed by their own 
theſe fly, imagined that Edward had attack d 
them behind, and precipitated themſelves like 
the reſt into the arms of their enemies. In 
ſhort, Warwick, filled with deſpair at fo un- 
happy an adventure, ruſhed among the 
thickeſt of his enemies, as much to ſtop his 
miſtaken ſoldiers, as to revenge them by 
ſhedding a torrent of blood. He was on foot, 
contrary to the cuſtom he had always ob- 
ſerved: in battle, and all his valour could not 
prevent his being overpowered by numbers, 
he therefore fell covered with wounds. Mon- 
tague, his brother, following in order to reſ- 
cue him, periſhed almoſt at the ſame mo- 
ment. The reſt of the action - was nothing 
but a continued ſcene of the moſt dreadful 
laughter. Edward, tho' aſſured of the vic- 
tory, after the death of the two chiefs, re- 
newed the order he had given in the begin- 
ning, to give no quarter to any one. He 
hoped that none of the generals would be 
able to eſcape; but the earl of Oxford and 
the duke of Somerſet cut themſelves a paſſage 
- thro? the battalions with their ſwords, The 
duke of Exeter, who followed them with 
equal valour, was ſtopped by a wound with a 
lance, which left him for dead on the field of 
| 2 battle, 
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2; However, having continued - there 

, till aſter ſun-ſet, the coolneſs of the night 
n ſerved to recall his ſpirits, and, he was happy 
8 enough to ſave himſelf by ſavour of the dark- 
d 


neſs. 

e 5 | 

A After ſo ſignal a victory, Edward had no 
a need of making uſe of any precautions in re- 
ie turning to London. The diſperſed, remains of 
lis the enemy durſt not appear on the road. He 
dy was received in the capital with acclamations, 
Nt, that proceeded Jeſs from the intereſt they 


took in his triumph, than from ſeeing them- 
ſelves delivered from a fear with which every 
one was equally ſeized; for what puniſhments 
might they not expect if the earl of Vartoici 
ſhould return conqueror? Tbe body of this 
unfortunate hero was expoſed to vie for two 
days in St. Paul's church. Edward thought 
leſs of verifying his death, of which no body 
could entertain the leaſt doubt, than of diſ- 
covering the diſpoſitions of the people, from 
the teftimenies of grief or joy produced by 
this ſpectacle. But he had the mortification 
to ſee the ſentiments of the public expreſſed 
in a manner very different from what he had 
expected, A mournful ſilence, an extraor- 
dinary proof of pity and admiration in the 
concourſe of a prodigious multitude, which 
hed to St, Paul's for two days, made him 

| com- 
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comprehend what a degree of eſteem the ear} 
of Warwick had obtained from the whole na. 
tion, which vexed him ſo much, that he 
ſhortened the time he himſelf had fixed, and 
cauſed the body to be haſtily conveyed to 
Biſham-abbey, the antient burying-place of the 
earl's family. 


Henry was reconducted to the tower, and 
the journey he had made could not paſs for 
an interruption of his confinement, ſince he 
never quitted the coach into which they had 
put him at his leaving his priſon. He aſked 
news of the queen and prince? And those 
who attended him had the cruelty to reply 


. bluntly, by Eduards order, that none wa i 


left either of his family or party, and that 


the hife de fill enjoyed was a benefit he quel | wi 
to the conqueror. But this would have ren- 


dered it more inſupportable than all the ap- 
prehenſions of death, if he had been capable 
of omg the full extent of 15 misfortune. 


The queen was howevt il living; bu | 


her only ſhelter was in the arms of her ſon, 
Her grief at the news of the total defeat d 
her army, and the earl's death, gave reaſon 
to fear that ſhe would deliver herſelf from ſo 
many evils by ſome act of violence, and ſhe 


had need of all her tenderneſs and all the aſ- 


cendanC 
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eendancy ſo dear a ſon had over her, to make 
her conſent to live. She ſuffered herſelf to 


be prevailed on to take ſanAuary in the abbey 


of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, where the prince 


of Wales reſolved to follow her, if he could 
not aſſemble about him ſome of the remains 
of his troops. He comforted her by his firm- 
neſs and courage, for it was on his account 


alone, that ſhe was filled with ſuch dreadful 


apprehenſions. It was in vain that ſhe preſſed 
him to take advantage of their being ſo near 
the ſea, in order to ſeek for ſhelter in France. 
This young prince, whoſe great qualifications 
daily unfolded themſelves, perceived that the 
earl being dead, the care of his own deſtiny 
and the fortune of his houſe fell on himſelf . 


| alone; and the tears of his. mother and. hip 
© wife were incapable of perſuading him, a 
bis honour would permit him to abandon * 


his hopes. 


However the carls of Pembroke and Oxford 
who ſoon came to him, ſeemed of the ſame 


opinion as the queen, that in the general 


conſternation of .all his friends, he had'no 
other part to chuſe, but to yield for ſome 
time to the conqueror, and to go and lay in 
France the foundation of a new enterprize. 
This advice, which was doubtleſs the leaſt 


dangerous, would have prevailed over all the 


prince's 
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prince's reſolutions, if the duke of Somerſet 
had not arrived to deſtroy them by a multitude 
of ſpecious arguments. He ſeemed entitled tg 
ſucceed the earl of Vartict in the defence of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, and it cannot he 
doubted but that this view was the principal 
motive of all his counſels, - He repreſented 
to the prince and the queen, that if they had 
any thing to hope for from the affection of 
the people, they muſt take advantage of the 1 
heat they were till in, before the tumult of bs 
arms was entirely ceaſed.” Many counties, | 
where the effects of war had not been felt, { 
offered not only ſhelter | to the prince, but "yy 
numerous armies, which his name could not 
fail to raiſe on a ſudden. Could the queen 
doubt of it, who had ſo often advanced the 
fortune of her huſband, when her affain 
were in a more deſperate ſituation, and who 
had made ſuch a happy uſe of her ſon's name 
in the firſt years of his infancy ? Wales, d. 
merſetſhire, and Cornwatl, were filled with 
Lancaſtriant, whoſe zeal had never yet bet! 
put to the proof, He engaged to raiſe by bs} 
own credit twenty thouſand men in the county 
from whence he derived his title, and he de 
fired the prince to advance with him to tl 
borders of it, that he might admire the im- 7 
preſſion that would be made by his preſence, 
His return to France would render him def S 
cab 
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„able not only to the whole nation, who 
e would never lay aſide the opinion they would 
conceive of his timidity, but to the French 
themſelves, Who from the ideas they have 
conceived of courage and honour, would not 


be fail-to judge him unworthy of the protection 
[+ he ſhould implore. 

"7 Theſe reaſons. encreaſed the ardour of the 
1 young prince; and made thoſe aſhamed, who 
i had been of, a leſs raſh opinion. The reſult 
0 of the council was to ſend beforehand a part 


W of the lords into ſome of the counties from 
ve BY hich they hoped for the, moſt ſpeedy ſuc- 
cours, While. the queen and the prince repaired 
with the ſmall number of troops they had 
e ith them into ſome place in Wales or Somer- 
hire, where they were to hold their general | 
quarters, whither the reſt were to aſſemble. 
er many deliberations they fixed on Glau- 

fer, and the earls of Pembrote and Oxford ; 
were choſen to diſpoſe this city to receive the 
prince; but a diſagreeable incident that hap- 
pened the day after his departure, put his 
fe in the greateſt danger from a fide on which 
hey thought they. had no reaſon, to dread 
ther violence or e 7 


Eduard was not ignorant, of the queen $ 
ing in Dorſetſhire, and was ſo far from con- 
| "OW 
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ſidering her as a deſpicable enemy, that he 
trembled at calling to mind her penetration 
and courage that had ſaved her from the arts 
fices by which he had triumphed over her huſ. 
band and the earl of M artoict. His firſt cat 
on his arrival at London had been to cauſe 1 
conſiderable detachment to march toward 
Dorcheſter. He knew that ſhe bad reſerve 
to herſelf no other troops beſides her guarl 
However the lord Stanley, whom he had choſen 
to ſeize her perſon, had orders to make uſe d 
ftratagem rather than force; and he exped- 
ing that after the loſs of her army, ſhe woull 
be more ready to fly than to make any m. 
ſiſtance, his principal fear was left ſhe ha 
already put to ſea in order to return to Frau tho 
While he was on the road his thoughts were aſp 
taken up with the hopes of preventing her; 
but on his learning at Dorcheſter that ſhe vu H 
retired to the abbey of Beauliew, he imaginel Wha 
that his commiſſion would be executed with nati 
the greateſt eaſe. The opinion he had con- and 
ceived of it appeared much more certain {bring 
when on his approaching Beaulieu, he was dem 
formed that about twelve hundred men, wu nen 
had aſſembled there under the duke of $ 
merſet, ſet out from thence the evening be- 
fore, and as the queen had taken meaſures ¶ ¶ purſu 
conceal her own and the prince's departum be ha 
and had even left the princeſs of Wale A 
| Beauli 
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Braulien with a part of her guards, he made 
no doubt, from his confidence of finding there 
both the mother and the ſon, that his expe- 
dition would be attended with infallible 
ſueceſs. The queen had ſet out from London 
with four hundred men for her guard, and 
tho' ſhe had left only two hundred at Beau- 
leu, Stanley, who reaſoned en the ſuppoſition 
that ſhe was there with all her retinne, judg'd 
that a thouſand men from his detachment 
would be ſufficient to force the monaſtry. As 
an enterprize of this nature ſeemed to depend 
on diligence and ſecrecy, he ſtopp'd towards 


de cloſe of the day within two miles of Beau- 


leu, and putting himſelf at the head of a 


thouſand horſe, he approached the abbey with 


aſpeedy march. 


Happily for the queen and her fon, they 
had two friends at Dorche/ter capable of pene- 


[trating into the deſign of Edward's troops, 


and of ſuch fidelity, as to make haſte to 
bring them intelligence. They could not find 
them at Beaulieu; but the ſwiftneſs of two 
men on horſeback greatly ſurpaſſing that of a 
body of troops, they had time to overtake - 
them, and to inform them that they were 
purſued? The young prince, who found that 
e had gained two days march, was but little 
ned for himfelf and the queen: All his 
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fear was for his conſort, They had left her 
at Beaulieu at a time when they thought them. 
ſelves certain of Edward's having no troop 
in the country, and not doubting but that 
the whole attention of the court of Lond 
- would ſoon be directed to the place where 
Margaret ſtopped with her ſon, they with 


reaſon flattered themſelves, that the princek, 


after having ſerved to favour their march, 
might follow them with ſo much the more 
eaſe, as Edward would ceaſe to bave hi 
eyes fixed on Hampſhire. 

The firſt emotions of the prince made 
him ready to turn back with Somerſet's twelve 
hundred men. However, on it's being re- 


preſented that Stanley's detachment conſiſted: | 


of eight thouſand men, and that his perſonal 
valour could be of no advantage to him, 
while there was fuch an inequality, he took 
another reſolution, which was perhaps ſtill 
more imprudent, but which no body oppoſed, 
on account of the care he took to conceal it 
even from his mother. This was to chuſe 
four of the moſt refolute lords of his retinue, 
and to gain by his diligence and addreſs what 
he could not hope to obtain from fortune, 
On computing the enemy's march, from the 
report of the two couriers from Dorcheſter, 
he imagined that with the ſpeed he ſhould make 

1 51 | he 
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he might arrive at Bieulieu before Stanly, | 

take away the princeſs, and ſave her by fa- 

vour of the woods, and the darkneſs. No- 

thing but the ſucceſs could have juſtified this 

| raſbneſs. The queen was ſeized with the 
moſt mortal apprehenſions at her ſon's-pre- 
cipitate flight, Nothing would have been 
ſufficient to prevent her following him, if che 
duke of Samerſet had not revived her hopes 
by aſſuring her, that he could depend on the 
prudence and fidelity of the grand prior, whom 
this prince had taken with him as one of his 
aſſociates, She would at leaſt have the duke 
himſelf advance at all hazards towards Beau- 
len, to favour his return, and the time ſhe 
was obliged to ſtay in waiting for him, was 
to her an inexpreſſible torment. 
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7 Lies 
The prince arrived ſafe at e and 
entered the monaſtry, from whence: he ſent . 
_ ſome of the queen's guards on the ſcout. 

This was in the evening of the ſame. night 
which Stanley choſe for the execution of his 

deſign, But the prince, who waited only ſor 
the darkneſs in order to carry off the princeſs, + 
ſet out perhaps at the ſame moment in which 
Stanley began his march with his thouſand horſe. - 
The fidelity obſerved in the abbey, in ſaying / 
that the queen ſet out two days before, made 


der enemies ſuppreſs the deſire of purſuing; her; 
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for beſides the advantage ſhe had gained over 
them, they continued uncertain of the xoad 
ſhe had taken: but Stanley comforted himſelf 
for this mortification by a large contribution 
which he impoſed on the monaſtry of Beaue 
lieu, by way of FORTRON; 


The earl of Devonſhire, and Venlocb, two 
lords who had left Edward's party, and con- 
tinued faithful to the queen, propoſed to ſtop 
at Bath, in order to wait till they were aſ- 
ſured of the diſpoſition of Glouce/ter. Be- 
ſides the ſituation of the place, which ren- 
dered it capable 'of a long defence, they 
might there wait for levies from Cornwall 
and Somerſetſhire, before they entered Wales. 
The inhabitants of this city received the queen 
and prince of Wales with ſuch marks of aftec- 
tion as a little raiſed their hopes; which 
were encreaſed by the readineſs with 
which they ſaw the new recruits come in that 
were raiſed in' the neighbouring provinces, 
and alſo by the arrival of the remains of the 
carl of Warwict's army, which after having 
wandered many days 4n troops and ſmall com- 
panies, ſhewed by their tranſports the joy they 
telt at finding again their prince and maſter, 
AY hiſtorians are aſtoniſhed that in leſs than 
tifteen days, which had ſcarcely paſſed ſince 
the battle of Barnet, the lords of the queen's 
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yarty' ſhould be able to raiſe ſo powerful an 
army. If we ſearch for the cauſe, we muſt 


doubtleſs attribute it to the uncertainty all the 


party of the houſe of Zancaffer were till in 
as to the manner in which Edward would 
treat the conquered; for the greateſt part 
expected no clemency, and therefore, choſe 
rather to hazard their lives in another battle, 
than'to expoſe themſelves to ſuch ſhameful 
or cruel puniſhments, as paſt examples made 
them fearful of receiving from the conqueror, 


In ſhort, the rigour with which he began 
ts treat all thoſe whoſe ſubmiſſion appeared 
too ſlow, was adapted to increaſe the terror 
of thoſe who were charges able with any par- 
ticular offence, Having publiſhed a procla- 
mation, in which he eſtabliſhed his right ts 
the crown, he there declared a great number 
of lords, whom he ſuppoſed to be in the 
queen's retinue, or employed in her ſervice in 
ſome other place, to be traitors and rebels, 
He did not ſcruple to give this odious title te 
the queen herſelf, nor did he except her from 
the puniſhment he denounced againſt his 


| enemies. On the news he at the ſame time 


received of theſe new preparations, he put him- 
ſelf at the head of all his forces to cruſh 
them before the earl of Pembroke could arrive to 
ſtrengthen them with ſuccours' from Wales. 


I 2 What 
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W hat diligence ſoever had been made uſe of 
in her ſervice, ſhe was {till very.far from find. 
ing herſelf as ſtrong as the king, and beſides 
the was in want both of arms and ammuni. 
tion. The lords adviſed her to abandon 
Bath, and to paſs into Vales, which by its 
ſituation would render it eaſy, for them to 
avoid for ſome time coming to an engage- 
ment: There was no doubt but chat they 
might paſs the Severn before the king could 
come up with them; and Glaucgſter, which 
was in their road, would favour her paſſage. 
They ſet out with this expectation; but after 
the promiſes they had reccived from Gly. 
cler, they were extremely ſurprized at find. 
ing the gates ſhut againſt them. The report 
of the king's march had changed the incli- 
nations of the inhabitants. As they had ſo 
little time to open themſelves a paſſage by 
fo:ce, it was neceſſary to gain Tewhkeſdury: 
But Edward followed them fo cloſe, that on 
their arrival in that town, they began to de- 
liberate if they ſhould begin to PYs the river 
at the hazard of his falling on their rear- 
guard, or whether they ſhould intrench them- 
iclyves in the park adjoining to the town, to 


Wait there ior the earl of nente s troops. 


As they were under an unavoidable 


neceſiity of fixing upon one of theſe 
reſo- 
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reſolutions, the queen, who thought of 
nothing but ſecuring the fafety of her ſen, 
gave her advice that they ought to paſs it. 
The greateſt part of the lords were of her 
opinion, and if we may judge by the ſucceſs, 
they were certainly right. But the duke of 
Sumeret was not for diſhonouring himfelf by 
a retreat, which he thought extremely ame- 
ful. He obſerved, that without reckoning the 
infallible ruin of the rear guard, ſo precipi- 


tate a flight in the ſight of the enemy would 


diſcourage all thoſe who had ftill an inclina- 
tion to the houſe of Laneaſter; that the diſ- 
advantage of numbers might be repaired by 
good intrenchments, from which they might 
derive this uſe, that by rendering the queen 
miſtreſs of the river, ſhe would be always in 
a condition this way to receive the earl of 


Pimbrote, * This advice was Carried in ſpite 
of the queen. But tho" it cannot be doubted, 
that in the preſent circumſtances of time and 


place this was the only one they had to follow, 
it ought to have been ſupported by other pru- 
dent meaſures, without which it could not 
but he fatal, 


As ſoon as they had fixed on this reſolu- 
tion, their pioneers were employed in the 
park in making a deep intrenchment; and 


ine work was Carried on with ſuch vigour, 


3 that 


ee 
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that tho' they begun as it drew towards night, 
they had finiſhed it by the next morning. 
Edward, who was encamped at a ſmall di- 
tance from the town, approached in order 
to take a view of it, and finding 
ſo well conducted, had reaſon to fear 
that the continuation of their work would 
render it impenetrable, , and that the earl of 
Pembroke would arrive ſoon enough to prevent 
kis attack, he therefore immediately ranged his 
army in order of battle, placing them in two lines. 
This was enough to let che duke of Somer- 
ſet know what he had to expect. He diſ- 
poſed his army in three bodies behind the in- 
rrenchments, giving the command of 
one to the earl of "Devonſhire, another 
to Venleck, and reſerved the foremoſt to him- 
alf, in order to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock; while 
ihe prince of /7alzs, who had condeſcended to 
reſign the command to him on account of his 
experience, would fight by his fide, and ſhats 
Lhe danger with him. 


The duke of , Somerſet wanted no military 
qualification; but he was to defend himſelf 
againſt an enemy, whoſe principal merit was 
an admirable knowledge in the art of war; 
for Edward had from Ns infancy been educated 
in the midſt of armies; and what was moſt 
nde was his having united to tbis 

martial 
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martial temper, an irregular fandneſs for ſen- 


al pleaſures, which rendered him as effeminate 


in peace, as he appeared hardy and indefati- 
gable in the exerciſes of war. The firſt 
glance of his eye was ſure to give him a judg- 
ment of the weakneſs or ſtrength of an enemy, 


and all military ſtratagems were fo familiar to 


him, that in an inftant he penetrated into all 
he had to fear from artifice. In this all hi- 
ſtorians reckon him ſuperior to the earl of 
Warwick, who from his ideas of greatneſs of 
ſoul and heroic valour, attended ſo little to 
the diſcovery of the ſtratagems of his ene- 
mies that he diſdained them, and ſeemed to 


deſpiſe all advantages which he did not owe to 


his undaunted bravery. I ſhould not have taken 
the pains to exalt the merit of a prince, on 
whom I am not led by my ſubject to make an 
elogium, if this very penetration, which 1 
have attributed to him, did not ferve to ju 
ſtify the queen's braveſt defenders, by remov- 
ing the ſuſpicions which ſome hiſtorians have 
caſt on their fidelity to her. Edward had obſerv- 
ed agg opening in the enemy's intrenchments, 
which did not appear to be left without de- 
ſign, and doing juſtice to the duke of Somerſet's 
abilities, he did not doubt but that this was 
a way prepared to purſue him on a ſuppoſition 
that he met with ſucceſs in the firſt attack. 
He therefore propoſed to turn this contrivance 

14 againſt 
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_ againſt himſef, The duke of Glouee/ler, who 
commanded the ſecond line, had orders to ad- 
vance on that fide,” and firſt to make a furious 
attack on the intrenchment, but to give way 
by Jegrees till he pretended to be entirely de- 
feated, Edward being poſted at ſome diftance 
behind him, remained a quiet witneſs of the 
aſſault. His brother no ſooner pretended to 
retire, than the duke ruſhing upon him thro! 
the opening, forced him in earneſt to tum 
his back, and perhaps Edward's artifice might 
have been fatal to his own line, if Yenlk 
had been as ready as Somerſet to ſally with 
his body of troops. But thoſe of the duke 
of Gloucgſter having opened in flying, accor- 
ding to the order they had received, left the 
enemy the ſight of Zdward, who advanced 
in good order to receive him. Then making an 
half circle to return immediately to the charge, 
they appeared ready on both fides to take the 
duke in flank, and there was nothing that 
nould fave him from an attack conducted with 
ſuch judgment. He immediately perceived that 
he had been guilty of imprudence, and his 
deſpair making him think that he had been 
betrayed by Venlock, he only thought of 
wheeling about to regain the camp. But the 
diligence of the enemy equalling his own, he 
could not prevent the duke of Gloucefler's 
men, who by the turn they had made were 
advanced 
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advanced almoſt as far as him on the wings, 
from arriving as ſoon at the opening of the 
intrenchment, to charge him in the rear, and 
from entering with the greateſt impetaoſity 
aſter him. At this ſight the duke of Somerſet, 
tranſported with fury, flew to Venloch, and 
with a ſudden. blow with his battle- axe cut 
off his head. The ſecret of the treachery: 
was ſmothered in the blood of the perfidious 
wretch ; but whether he was really guilty or 


not the effect was ſo terrible, that it became 


impoſſible for Somerſet?'s prudence, and the 
prince of Maless valour, to make uſe of the 
leaſt remedy againſt it. The duke of Glow. , 
eſter, who reſolved to remove the falſe opi- 
nion they might have conceived of his flight, 
made an incredible ſlaughter in the camp; 


and the fight of Edward, who was not more 


than two eps from the opening, took away 
all remains of courage from thoſe who fill 


endeavoured to defend themſelves. The in- 


trenchment that was only made for their de- 


. fence, was now a dreadful obſtacle *that pre- 
vented their ſaving themſelves by flight, They 


ſoon threw down their arms to wait on their 
knees ſor the ſtroke of death, or the favour 
of the conqueror. They could ſearce hold 


mme queen, who would precipitate herſelf into: 


the midſt of the tumult, where ſhe ſaw her 
ſon fighting; but a deep ſwoon, which ſpee- 
LS: dily 
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dily followed theſe dreadful agitations, gave 
her domeſtics time to put her into a chariot, 
and happily eſcaping out of one of the gates 
of the park, they conveyed her in this con- 
dition ſome. miles from Tewkeſbury, to a mo- 


naſtery, the name of which | is not mentioned 
by hiſtorians, 


Nothing but a miracle could fave the prince 
of ales and the duke of Somerſet, but hea- 
ven had none in ſtore for them. The duke 
of Glucefler had ſurrounded them with his 
beſt troops, and after having for a long time 
de ended themfelyes with a valour that raiſed 
the admiration of their enemies, they were 
taten with their arms in their hands; and it 
15 remarked, that he who ſeized the prince, 
took advantage of the moment in which he 
had ruſhed on one of the combatants whom 
he overthrew with a mortal wound, but could 
not recover from the ſtroke quick enough to 
prevent his being diſarmed. This obſerva- 
tion gives the idea of a very obſtinate and 
cloſe combat; but it has not the leaſt impro- 
bability ; ſince it was at a time when fire- 
arms had yet but little ſhare in the moſt 

cody battles, and where the moſt terrible 
execution was performed with the battle-axe 
and ſword, 
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Edward, who had ſo often given orders in 
an engagement, that no quarter ſhould be 
given to any one, put a ſtop to the ſlaughter 
as ſoon as he was informed that the prince 
and the duke of Somerſet were taken pri- 
ſoners z he even diſdained to ſeize a multitude ' 


of miſerable creatures, who waited for their 


ſentence on their knees. Almoſt all the 
lords had the ſame fate as the prince and the 
duke, but the earl of Devonſhire and the mY 
Beaufort died fighting. 


So compleat a victory, followed by the cap- 


| tivity of the prince and his principal partiſans, 


ſecured to Edward the poſſeſſion of the crown, 
and all the advantages they had contended for, 
Even the quuen could not eſcape him, What 
need had he then to ſtain his triumph wit 
blood? Thoſe who have pretended to juſlify 
his cruelty, maintain, that if he had fallen 
into the queen's hands either at Barnet or at 
Tewkeſbury, he might have expected to die on 
a ſcaffold ; and his ſafety ſeemed to authorize 
his making his enemies ſubmit to the ſame 
treatment, which they would not have failed 
to inflict on him. But if he was as ſure of 
his right, as he was of maintaining it from 
thenceforward by force, why did not he refer 
his vengeance to the authority of parliament, 
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and why did he not at leaſt cover it with the 
forms of juſtice, in order to conceal the black. 
reſs of his refentment? The violent paſſions 
do not voluntarily refer to others the taſk of 
giving them ſatisfaction, and it is the par- 
ticular character of hatred, to be pleaſed at 
the fight of the blood, ſpilt by a perſon's 
own hands, 


Scarce had Edward given the orders which 
the preſent circumſtances required, when he 
cauſed the prince of Zales to be brought into 
a pavillion in the park, where he himſelf was 
with the dukes of Clarence and Glouce/ter, the 
lord Haſtings, and the marquis of Dorſet, 
The guards they had ſet over the young 
prince, had' not refuſed him the ſatisfaction 
of embracing his ſpouſe. After the queen's 
retreat ſhe was obſtinately bent on ſtaying in 
the camp; and ſeeing that her huſband-was a 
priſoner, ſhe was at leaſt encouraged at find- 
ing him alive, and that ſhe had. now no reaſon 
for thoſe dreadful terrors that had diſtracted 
her mind during the battle. All the fear that 
could now remain. was, leſt he ſhould be im- 
mediately torn from her arms, to be con- 
demned like his father to the horrors of per- 
petual impriſonment. But even in this ex- 
pectation ſhe found conſolation in thinking 
that ale ſhould be permitted to ſpend the reſt 


of, 
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of her days with him, and this idea till ſup- 


ported her on her leaving him. Edward ſee- 
ing him appear, roſe ſuddenly, and walking 
up to him with a kind of impatience, de- 
manded in an imperious tone, what buſineſs 
he had in his dominions. The prince, with- 
out ſhewing the leaſt emotion, replied with a 
noble pride, that he came to recover the 
poſſeſſion of a bleſſing that belonged to him, 
and which had been unjuſtly raviſhed from 
him, This reply diſconcerted the canqueror, 
who did not expect to find ſuch firmneſs in a 
youth of eighteen, He looked upon him for 
ſome time without making any reply, as if 
he ſought, during this ſilence to recollect him. 
ſelf; but yielding at laſt to the rage which ſwelled 
his heart, he gave him a blow on the 
face with his gauntlet, and inftantly turn- 
ing his back, the. four lords who were with 
him, ruſhed like ravenous beafts on Henry's 
unhappy ſon, and killed him by ſtabbing him. 
with their poniards, 


Hiſtorians here loſe fight of the princeſs 
of Wales, ſo deliver themſelves up to thoſe 
ſenſations of compaſſion which they ſeem to 
feel in a more lively manner for his mother. 
Even Rapin, whenever he repreſents the juſt 
grief of this princeſs, loſes the dry manner 


which ſeems the characteriſtic of his ſtyle, 
and. 
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and gives a looſe to deſcriptions in which he 
forgets himſelf, He appears to heſitate be. 
tween the opinion of thoſe who aſlert that 
ſhe retired to a monaſtery, from wherice ſhe 
was taken a day or two after the battle; and 
the recital of thoſe who make her fall into 
the enemy's hands immediately after the lines 
of Tewkesbury were forced, half dead with 
fear and inquietude for the fate of her ſon, 
and that in this ſtate ſhe was brought to Ed. 
ward. But there is ſo little connection to be 
ſound in the following part of the narrative of 
the laſt mentioned writers, who probably only 
thought of adorning their works by affecting 
images, that I the more freely adhere to 
thoſe whom I have a- ready followed. 


Sufkcient precaution was not taken in ac- 
quainting Margaret with the death of the 
prince, in order to ſoften the firſt emotions 
of a mother's rage. In fo elevated à cha- 
racter the exceſs of indignation and grief natu- 
rally raiſed the wildeſt tranſports, Thus ſhe 
abandoned herſelf to all the extravagances 
that ſuch violent paſſions were capable of pro- 
ducing, She had diſdained to make uſe of 
tears and lamentations, while ſhe had a pro- 
ſpect of any relief from the vigour of her re- 
ſolution and the aſſiſtance of arms, But in 
loſing at once both the means and motives 

of 
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of deſence, ſhe would only employ that life, 
which thoſe about her preſerved, in fpite of 
herſelf, from her own attempts to call down 
the juſtice of heaven againſt Edward by her 
imprecations and tears. This was the man- 
ner in which ſhe behaved before Stanley, who 
was ſent to feize her after the battle. A 
weak conſolation without doubt; however, 
theſe impotent menaces, a more humane con- 
queror would have parconed on account of 
her affliction: but after having ſtabbed the 
ſon, they only ſought for a pretence to get 
rid of the mother, Stanley collected all the 
injurious expreſſions ſhe had uttered - againſt 
the king; and dragging her from the mona- 
ſtery, where ſhe had taken refuge, conducted 


her to Worcester, where on his preſenting her 


to this prince, he produced as new crimes 
thoſe which ſhe had laid to his charge, Ed- 
ward wanted but little of abuſing his power 
of making uſe of ſuch a miſerable reaſon for 
taking away her life on the ſpot, However, 
a moment's reflection on the unworthineſs of 
this deſign made him reſolve to ſend her to 
London, in order to be tried by the parliament . 
for the crime of high treaſon, The ſentence 
of the duke of Somerſet, and the grand prior 
was not deferred ſo long; for they were the 
ſame day led to the ſcaffold, in the market- 
place at F/orcefler, with many perſons of leſs 


note, 
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note, who were either taken fighting, or in 
their flight. 


Stanley, Margaret's antient enemy, ren- 
dered himſelf worthy of his commiſſion by 
the ſeverity with which he continued to treat 
her on the road. In vain did' ſhe promiſe 
herſelf that at her entering the Tower, they 
would grant her the liberty of her huſband's 
company, or at leaſt that of receiving into 
her priſon the princeſs of Malis, her daugh- 
ter-in-law, who was carried to London im- 
mediately after her. She was for ſome days 
ſhut up in one of the darkeſt dungeons, and 
they did not relax this rigour, till they had 
pierced her with another blow that ſeemed 
wanting to put the GE ſtroke to her 
Res 


Edward, e on His arrival at London, laid aſide 
his deſign of making her ſubmit to the juſtice 
of parliament; and withheld by the conſidera- 
tion of her ſex, or by the fear of not finding 
this tribunal as exaſperated as himſelf againſt 
a woman, he reſolved to- keep her cloſe ſhut 
up for the reſt of her life, in a ſituation that 
would prevent her giving him-any further dis 
ſturbance, But he imagined that to ſnatch 
from her all hope of ever riſing from the fall, 


he ought to take from her even the occaſion 
of 
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of forming new deſigns. Henry, who was 
ſhut up in the ſame priſon,” gave him little 
inquietude; but of his name Margaret might 
make an ill uſe, and from this ſingle fear he 
pronounced the ſentence of this unhappy 
prince. The duke of Glouceſter was ambiti- 
cus of the glory of being his murderer; his 
hand which had juſt been dipped in the blood 
of the ſon, was not capable of trembling at 
piercing the boſom of his father. He did 
not ſuffer his brother to repeat twice the ſame 
order, but going alone to the tower, he ac- 
companied this barbarous office with all the 
circumſtances that might render it an amuſe- 
ment to * 1 and Ry temper, 


Henry. weg in the practice of the exerciſes 
agreeable to ſolitude, and his natural diſpo- 
ſition; and of theſe he had contracted a habit 


during a long impriſonment, which had only 


been interrupted, by ſeven or eight months of 
liberty. A few relicks, ſome religious books, 
a bird with which they had indulg'd him as a 


| favour, and the care of preſerving the neat- 


neſs of his abode, were his continual amuſe- 


| ments, and theſe perhaps bounded all his de- 


ſires. His jailors had the humanity to con- 


| ceal from him the fate of his ſon, and his 


curioſity did not prompt him to inform him- 
ſelf, A prince of this character was at leaſt 
worthy 
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worthy of reſpet for his ſimplicity and in. 
nocence. But the duke of Glouceſter, making 
a ſport of what would have ſoftened a 1:6 f 
ſavage heart, at firſt rallied him on his taſte af 
for ſuch ridiculous employments ; and declar. be 
ing that he was upon affairs of a much moe 4 
ſerious nature, informed him of the laſt mil. ſe 
fortunes of his houſe, and of that with which 1 
he himſelf was threatened. He then boaſted, £ 
that he was willing to put his courage to the Ml © 
proof, that he might obſerve whether he wa " 
capable of behaving with any degree of firm. 
neſs at the recital of his misfortunes ; and in W 
that he left him time to recolle& himſelf, and Cu 
to ſummon up his ſtrength, that he might a 7 
Leaſt defer his death by ſome ſhadow of t:“ 
fiſtance, This was the horrid pleaſantry of 


2 barbarian. The good king as little though bi 
of anſwering him, as ,of defending bis life t 
Having underſtood by what he had heart, gl 


that his laſt hour was come, he ſhewed no 
other mark of the impreſſion the prince d 
Wales's death had made on him, than by 
kind of ardour to follow him. He threw hin 
ſelf on his knees, and lifting up his eyes and ua 
hands towards heaven, preſented his breaſt u 


the the duke, who waited no longer, but plunge! n 
his poniard into his heart. 


But DO. 


{Wodious apartment, where ſhe had the . 
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But the concluſion ot this ſcene became 
zin more terible. The duke of Glouceſter, 
after he had ſeen the king expire, had his 
bedy taken up by the jailors, and being con- 
ducted to Margaret's priſon, abruptly pre- 
ſented her with this dreadful ſpeQacle, that 


| be might take from her every ſhadow of 


doubt of her having loſt all remains of hope 
or right to the crown of England. She fell 
down void of ſenſe or underſtanding at ſeeing 
the bloody wound on her huſband's breaſt, 
which they took the pains to ſhew her, The 
duke leaving her in this ſtate, cauſed the body 
to be carried to St. Paul's, where it was ex- 
poſed to public view far many days, £d- 
ward's batred was carried ſo far as to refuſe 
bim burial in Meſiminſter- abbey, and it was 
with a ſeeming reluctance that he ſuffered him 
to be interred at Chertſey, which was at that 
tine an obſcure e 


However, as if his death had completely 


ralmed all his fears, he ſoon treated the queen 
with more mildneſs. An hiſtorian attributes 


be honour of this change to queen Elizabeth, 
ho could not forget the favours ſne had re- 
eived from her in her diſgrace. Margaret 
vas removed from her dungeon into a com- 


berty 


GS 
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berty of receiving her friends, and where the 
king at laſt even permitted her to ſee indif. 
ferently all who pleaſed to viſit her. Hiſto- 


rians here leave a vacancy of ſome years; 
during which we are ignorant of what ſhe 
made her particular employment in her priſon, 
However it muſt neceſſarily be in this interval 
that ſhe ſaw the earls of Pembroke and Rich- 
mond, whoſe hiſtory is in the ſequel connected 
by events, which muſt have had their ſource 
at another time, 


Henry VII 


Pabel who bad” not 'been Sts to hiſten 
his levies fo as to rejoin her before the battle 
of Tewkeſbury, was obliged, without doubt, 
to providence for having faved him and his 


Hb ynephew from the danger of that fatal battle; 


but his embarraſſment was not leſs in the 
mountains of Valis, where he continued 


with his troops. As he alone was too weak 


to undertake the ſupport of the houſe cf 
Lancaſter, he at laſt reſolved to diſband 
them, and retire with the young earl to 4 
part of the mountains, where he thought he 
had moſt friends, Edward, tho' in appear- 
ance ſatisfied at ſeeing them take the part of 
ſubmiſſion, ardently defired to have in tis 
power theſe two lords, the only perſons now 
capable of giving him any uneaſineſs. He 


could not march with his troops againſt them 
without 
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with out iving them diftruſt ; 3 this could oply 
ſerve to inform them that they muſt leave the 
kingdom 3. and, be ides in a country where 
they had as. many friends as there were inha- 
bitants, nothing was ſo uncertain as the ſuc- 
ceſs of open force. But having recourſe to a 

plot, he ſent into Wales a Scot, named 
Vaughan, an artful and reſolute perſon, whom 
he ordered to employ every method to ſeize 
or murther them. Vaughan in this inſtance, 
however, wanted diſcretion ; for. having very 
impolitickly boaſted of his commiſſion, the 


earl of Pembroke was informed of it, and 


pretending to be led into the ſnare that was 
laid for him, ſurpriſed his aſfaffin, and flew 
bim. Af.er ſo bold an action, it became 
neceſſary that he ſhould think of defending 
himſelf, or ſeek a retreat out of the king 
dom. The laſt of theſe two reſolutions ap- 
peared, the moſt certain method of preſerving 
the young eatl, who was from thenceforward 
the only hope of the honſe of Lancaſter. 
But not doubting that the king had taken 
other meaſures to "cauſe them to be ſeized on 
the neighbouring. ports, he formed a deſign 
extremely raſh in appearance, and yet the 
only one he thought capable of ſecuring 
the ſafety of his nephew, This was to dif- 


guiſe themſelves, and to go thro” the kingdom 


without any attendants te Lenden.  Eaward 


did 


? 
i 
! 
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did not imagine that he was to ſeek bis ene- i * 
mies in the centre of his dominions, nor ex- l 
pected to find them in the midſt of his capi. 
tal, They happily arrived at Londen, and 

accidentally found a veſſel ready to fail fa 

Brittany, in which they would have imme- b 
diately embarked, if the earl of Pembrol, Ml 
who learnt with what eaſe people began to Ml ® 
ſee the queen, had not been deſirous of pro- te 
curing himſelf a ſatisfaction, from whence he . 
hoped to derive great advantages, * 


The eatl of Richmond, tho' ſtill vey Ml © 
young, was already poſſeſſed of that wiſdom ba 
and moderation, which made him afterward; in 
merit the title of the Salomon of England. . 
Tho? the earl, his uncle, durſt not run the Wl 9 
hazard of introducing him into the queen! WM fic 
priſon, he did not fear leaving him for ſome 
time to his own conduct; and himſelf bray- her 
ing all danger, he ſurmounted” by means of i ber 
his diſguiſe, the difficulties of an enterprize 
that would have ſunk the courage of a leſs 
intrepid mind. But he had very juſtly ima- 
gined, that he ſhould not be known by a 
perſon whatſoever, ſince the queen herſelf 
found great difficulty in piercing, thro' his dil. 
guiſe. However, ſhe could not find him fo 
changed by the pains he had taken to alter 
kis figure, as fhe herſelf was by her grief; 

and 
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and the fight of ſo faithful a friend appeared 


1 capable of giving her conſolation than 
of reviving her affliction. 


After beſtowing many tears on the remem- 
brance of her misfortunes, ſhe expreſſed not 
„ W only her gratitude to the earl for the ſenti- 
' W ments of friendſhip which made him ſtill in- 
o. vereſt himſelf in her concerns, but as much 
he oy as ſhe was capable of feeling, at her be» 

ing informed that he was going to France, 

with that young branch of the-houſe of Lan- 
en auler. This was a proof that ſhe ſtill ſym- 
on WM pathized in the fortune of that unhappy houſe; 
id; nd the earl who came with this hope already 
. vpplauded himſelf at ſeeing her enter of her 
the nn accord into this diſpoſition. But this 


en de ſoon let him know, was no more than a 


me dare ſenſation of her mind, to which neither 
ray. ber inclinations nor her fortune would permit 
: of MW fff to add any thing farther, Ambition, 

added te the tenderneſs ſhe felt for her ſon, 
ſhe ſaid, had been ſufficient to engage her 
in a painful courſe ;z and other paſſions, which 
ſhe did not diſown, had increaſed the natural 
ardour that had made her ſacrifice all the 
repoſe of her life to theſe two prevailing diſ- 
poſitions, But having. gathered. ſuch bitter 
(ruit from them, ſhe could have no other em- 
ployment to fill up the reſt of ber life, beſides 
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that of weeping over her misfortunes ; ſince | 


all her paſſions were vaniſhed with the mo. 
tives that had given birth to them. She then 
confeſſed, that the joy ſhe felt at finding he 
was going to France, only proceeded from her 
private intereſt, that had made her wiſh to 
find ſome faithful friend, whom ſhe might in- 
truſt with a particular commiſſion to the king 
her father, Though ſhe had been accuſtomed 
by the viciſſitudes in her fortune to find no- 
thing ſurpriſing in the moſt dreadful diſgrace, 
ſhe could not help feeling very great uneaſi- 
neſs, at perceiving herſelf neglected by a pa. 
rent, who had given her no proof of his re- 
membrance, or of his concern for her im- 
priſonment, Yet all her proſpects of relief 
depended on the ſollicitations of that prince 
to obtain her liberty, and the uſe ſhe would 
make of it, being no more than to devote 
herſelf to another kind of impriſonment, in 
the firſt convent that would conſent to receive 
her, tho' ſhe thought ſhe might be permitted to 
cefire this change, ſince ſhe ſought for no 
other advantage from it than what regarded 


| ber eternal ſalvation. * 


"The earl, who did not expect to End her 


filled with "this indifference for the affairs of 
England, and who could not perſuade himſelf 


that thc wy renounced all thoughts of being 
| \ : Tevenged 
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nce Wl revenged on Edward, took occaſion to inier- 
no- W cupt her, on the fear ſhe diſcoyered of having 
hen no other reſource beſides. the ſollicitations of 
he che king her father. He put her in mind of 
her a protection much more certain in that of the 
to young earl his on nephew, whoſe great 
in- qualities were already known to the whole 


eing nation; and let her know, that tho' his age 
nel and circumſtances did not yet permit him pub- 
no- lickly to make known his pretenſions, he. 
ace, was going into France to ſtrengthen his de- 
bal. ſigns, the foundations of which he had already 
pa. laid. At the firſt ſucceſs of his enterprizes, 
FAY Margaret, to whom; the houſe: of. Lancgftcr 
N 0 many obligations, ought to depend on 
lid WY being. re-eſtabliſhed. in the. polſeliqn ot al 
INC) ber honours,. with more marks of diſtinction 
ould. BY than the Engliſb had, ever granted to 4 Wen 
* dowager, What he deſired from her in this 
„ in 


n interval, was only to awaken the hopes. of her 
"I finds, who had the liberty of viſiting her, 
ed te and to hold herſelf. in readineſs to ſecond the 
eat projects with, her aiſual / firmneſs and 
arded N natural good ſenſe, at the moment when ſhe- . 
MW ſhould, be deliyered from the gates of her 
ol priſon,. He nevercheleſs added, that if ſhe 
bad any thing to communicate to her father, 

be ſhould the mare freely take upon himſeli 
che charge of this commiſſion, as he had 


need, both on: his r 26h and his wn ag 
VOL. II. X count, 
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count, of a powerful recommendation 90 
Louis XI. and that nothing could appear more 
agreeable to them than to appear with one 
from the king of Sicily, | He explained hi 
deſign of paſſing over to Britany, by taking 
advantage of a veſſel, which only waited for 
a wind in order to ſet ſail. In ſhort, flatter- 
ing himſelf with having made an impreſſion 
on the queen's mind, he took charge of x 
letter, which ſhe entruſted him with for her 
father, and left her extremely ſatisfied with 
this conference. N 


Nees 44 not let vim iw by a 
anſwer, that ſhe entirely yielded to what 
he had propoſed: but the earl thought it ſuf- 
ficient that he had opened to her a part of 
his ſentiments; and this made him hope that 
ſhe would conſider young Richmond's cauſe as 
her own; and that in waiting för an oppor- 
tunity to ſerve him openly, ſhe would keep 


alive the affection and zeal of thoſe of his 
party. He embarked with his nephew aboard | 


+ veſſel belonging to Britany, and beſides the 


advantage of a ſpeedy departure, he rejoiced at 
his finding this'veſlel, which ſeemed to render 
their ſafety more certuin; by ſparing them the 
danger of a paſſage to Calais. They had 
indeed a very happy voyage; but before they 


left Oy" in order to repair to _ where 


the 
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to Wl the king of Sicily ſtill reſided, they were led 
re by curioſity to viſit the duke's court, and were 
ne there arreſted without their being able to ſuſ- 
his pet to whom they owed ſo ill an office, 
ns Some hiſtorians have pretended, that they 


for made themſelves known to the duke, and that 
er · WF having demanded the permiſſion to paſs through 
on Wl his dominions, they received for anſwer, that | 


F 2 Wl they were capable of being ſo very uſeſul to 
her him, that he ſhould detain them in ſpite of 
ith WW themſelves : But J reject, without heſitation, 
nn opinion, that at once diſnonours the gene- 
rolity of the duke of Britany, and the prudence 
of the earl of Pembroke. The opinion of many 
other writers appears to me more probable z 
which is, that having appeared at the court of 
| Nancy without diſguiſe, tho' under borrowed 
names, they were known by ſome of Ed. 
ward's party, who informed the duke who 
they were; and that at a time when the 
truce between England and Britary had been 
ſo often violated,” that neither of the two 
W parties knew on what he had to depend, 
Paier Landais, the duke's miniſter, prevailed 
on his maſter to cauſe them to be arreſted; 
rom the ſole view of obtaining better terms 
from Edward, by letting him ſee the eaſs 
with which he might give him diſturbance: 
Even the manner, in which the duke treated 
Ws illuſtrious priſoners, ſeems to juſtify his 
K 2 inten⸗ 
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intentions. He aſſigned them the city of 
Vannes for their abode, with a conſiderable 
penſion ; and tho' they had guards, which 
made this city a real priſon, they were never- 
theleſs allowed all the honours due to their 
birth, 


The hopes which Margaret had formed 
of acquainting her father with her affairs, 
being thus diſtppointed, by a misfortune of 
which ſhe could not be informed ; ſhe was 
ſo much enraged, that ſhe thought ſhe had a 
right to reproach thoſe perſons who ſtood 
neareſt related to her by blood, and told 
them, that after ſhe had reſiſted all the effects 
of hatred, on account of the misfortunes 
brought upon her by her enemies, ſhe could 
not ſupport the thought of being abandoned 
by thoſe. from whom ſhe had a right to 
expect all the offices of friendſhip, It was 
probably about this time, that, finding no 
body proper to ſend to Aix to revive the 
king of Sicily's tenderneſs, ſhe cauſed a letter 
to be wrote to the earl of Oxford, who, 
| after the battle of Tewksbury, had happily 
eſcaped into France, This letter, which 
ſhe herſelf dictated, was given to the ear}, 
and fo raiſed his compaſſion, that from an 


emotion of zeal, that can hardly be paral- 
| lelled 
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felled in hiſtory, -he undertook to open the 
doors of her priſon. The earl, after having 
attempted in vain to move Louis XI, wto 
ſaw that Edward was ſo well eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, as to dread his power, placed 
his confidence in his own reſolution, With 
the money he . procured by the ſale cf 
ſome jewels he had carried with him in 
his flight, he engaged ſixty-hve men, part 
of whom were Englih, and part French, 
and having bound them by a frightful oath to 
| ſecond him with equal fidelity and courage, 
he ſecretly embarked with them on the coaſt 
| of Normandy, . without any other precaut! on 
than a. paſſport, which Louis XI. could 
not refuſe him. As he had married one of 
the earl of J/arwick's ſiſters, he expecled to 
find in Vauclerc the ſame zeal and affection, 
which this gentleman had conſtantly ſhewn 
for his brother-in law ; and therefore without 
engaging him in any open ſtep that might in- 
jure his fortune, he only propoſed to truſt 
him with his deſign, in order to prevail on him 
to favour the queen's paſſage after ſhe had made 
her eſcape. But on his going to Calais, the firſk 
news, which ſome of his men heard on their 
landing, was, that the brave Yauclerc was 
dead two days before, and that there was 
ſome ſuſpicion of his having been ſecretly 


K 3 poiſoned 
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poiſoned by Edward's orders, who could nat 
forgive his fidelity to the carl of Vartuicꝭ; and 

his having acted with ſuch precaution in the 
government of his important poſt, he dared 
not to puniſh him openly, This diſappoint- 
ment did not leſſen the earl's ardour, who | 
ſailed 'to the coaſt of England, and had the | 
boldneſs to land with a part of his men, leay- , 
ing the reſt to guard his veſſel, He choſe i | 
indeed a ſecure place, in the neighbourhood Ml , 
of a gentleman whoſe name was Row, on WM 
- whom he placed a perfect confidence. He |; 
propoſed to reach Londen in the night wu WM , 
the moſt reſolute of his men, and to take ad- 2 
vantage of the eaſe with which people viſited I ;, 
the queen, to carry her away by addreſs « MW 7 
by force. But Row, who was really ha of 
friend, inſpired him with other ſentiments, ne 
of which it is difficult to decide, whether feu ,. 
ot courage had the greateſt ſhare. He in. ha 
formed him, that the baſtard of Falconbridg MM ha 
had loſt his head ſome days before for having MW un 
undertaken to deliver the queen from her in-W irh 
priſonment, and that this princeſs was mot con 
cloſely confined than before. Thomas Nevuil . 
natural ſon to the lord Falconbridge, was foil acc. 


_ merly created vice-admiral of the channd 54 
under the adminiſtration of the earl of Ha. and 
wick ; but having loſt this poſt after Edward pun 


_ bing 
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being again fixed on the throne, he had ſtill 
preſerved a ſufficient authority over a few veſ- 
ſels to engage them for ſome time to ſerve 
Margaret and her ſon. His ſervices at ſea 
Ut could have no other motive than to vex Ed- 
ho ward, by pillaging ſeveral. poſts where the ir- 
ne WH habitants were of his own. party; but the indig - 
au- nation he felt at the king's cruelty after the 
ofe WW battle of Tewkesbury, had induced him to fail 
ood W up the Thames, where his boldneſs even put 

on the king in ſome danger, of loſing his life or 
He liberty, However, his imprudence in ſtaying 
wu WW too long on ſhore with a part of his men, 
al- WF gave this prince time to advance with ſome 
ſited troops which he had in readineſs near London. 
Thus Nevill found himſelf.under, the neceſſity 
ol ſhutting himſelf up in Sandwich, whither he 
ents, WF retired with his men in good order, while his 
feat Wi veſſels, being informed of his danger, made 
e ir haſte to put out to ſea. . He would infallibly 
bride WY have ſunk under the forces brought by Edward, 
vine which would ſoon have been very numerous, 
r im. if he had not propoſed an accommodation, the 
moe conditions of which were accepted. But he 
Nevin was ſcarce free at London, when having gained 
as for. acceſs to the Tower, it was diſcovered that he 
banndſf had formed a deſign to deliver the queen; 

Mar. and the king, who ſought for an opportunity to 
b OY puniſh him for the crimes he had pardoned, 
point 5 4 or- 


* 
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ordered him immediately to execution, Row 
made the earl acquainted with theſe circum. 
ſtances, leſs with a deſign to cool him, than to in. 
ſpire him with a more extenſive proſpect. The 
baſtard's veſſels were ſtill cruiſing on the coaſt, 
and" it was not doubted but that the fear of 
chaſtiſement, or a love of liberty, would keep 
up this diforder, ſo long as Eaward did 
not employ a ſuperior' force to reduce them, 
Why don't you, ſaid Row, engage them 
to ſecond your enterprize? or rather, why 
do you not ſeize fo fine an opportunity ef 
attempting . ſomething of greater conſe. 
s quence againſt Henry's aſſaſſins.“ 


This propofal was ſo greedily received by 
the earl of Oxford, that he preſently returned 
to his veſſel, and had no other embarraſment 
dut that of finding thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance he 
was ſure of obtaining. He did not doubt but 
that for their own fafety, they would chuſe 
to caſt anchor in ſuch places where they 
might at a moment's warning put out to ſez; 
but he unhappily turned towards the ſouth of 
England, and coaſting along, he flattered 
himſelf for ſeveral days that he could not fall 
of finding them. However, after having en- 
compaſſed part of the iſland, even as far as 
CG; the Wart of” water and proviftons 
n 1 obliged 
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obliged him to land at St. Aichael's mount, 
He had nothing to apprehend in a place fo 
far from the capital; but on the contrary, 
the inhabitants having declared for him, at 
the firſt report of his name, he flattered him- 
ſelf, perhaps upon too light grounds, that he 
might, without the afliſtance of the veſſels he 
was in ſearch of, raiſe a party in that county 
that would be the more conſiderable, from 
his ſeeming to require only a voluntary aſſiſt- 
ance, With this hope he landed with all 
his men, and cauſing it to be ſpread abroad, 
| that he was come to revenge the cruel mur- 
ther of Henry and the prince of Wales, and 
to ſupport the intereſt of their family in the 


C 


= 


rned Wl perſon of the young earl of Richmond, in 
nent Wl a few days he found himſelf at the lead of 
de be a more numerous body, than he had dared 
t but to hope for in ſo ſhort a time, But his troops 
chuſe wanted arms, or were only furniſhed with 
they old ſwords and croſs-bows, which began to 
ſea; ¶ be of little ſervice, at a time when fire-arms 


th of were daily brought to greater perfection. 
ttered WM Before he was able to obtain the ſuccours 
ot fail I tom the neighbouring counties, neceſſary to 
g en- ſtrengthen thoſe he obtained from Cern- 
far s ua, the lord Stanley advanced with ſuch 
riftons {boldneſs at the head of fifteen thouſand men, 
}bliged Wat having at his firſt appearance diſperſed 

the mutineers, he forced the ear] to ſhit 
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himſelf up with his ſixty-five men in the 
caſtle of St. Michael's mount. Though the 
ſituation of the place rendered him capable 
of a long defence, there was ſo little ap- 
pearance of his being able to draw the leaſt 
advantage from it, and the ear! was ſo cer. 
tain of his fate, if he ſhould be forced to 
ſurrender, that he choſe preſently after to 
capitulate, As Stanley had always been his 
friend, he obtained ſuch poſitive aſſurances 
of having his life granted him, and even ſuch 
flattering hopes of favour, and the reſtitution 
'of his eſtates, that being gained over by his 
promiſes, he put himſelf into his hands, on the 
faith of his honour and friendſhip, However, 
though the king durſt not violate the engage- 
ments of his general, he anſwered but ill the 
earl's expectations, with reſpect to his liberty 
and fortune, He was not only condemned to 
a ' perpetual impriſonment in the caſtle of 
Flames near Calais, but the rigour of his 
judges extending even to his wife, who was 
the carl of Wartwicl's ſiſter ; ſhe was firipped 
of her eſtate, which till this time they had not 
thought of taking from her, 


Though Margaret could not be ignorant 
ef the carl of Oxfera's misfortune, ſhe was 
very far from imagining, that ſhe had any 
concern in kis enterprize; but forming as il 
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2 n of his proceedings as of thoſe of, 
the earl of Pembroke, ſhe thought the me- 
mory. of the benefits ſhe had conferred en- 


 tirely eraced from the hearts of her friends, and 
asf way ſhut up by which ſhe might convey 


her letters or complaints to the court of the 
king her father. There nevertheleſs remained 
one, which ſhe had hitherto refuſed to ac- 
cept, from the affection ſhe. thought due to 
one of her moſt faithful ſervants, whom ſhe 
would not wholly involve in her ruin. The 
brave duke of Exeter, who had been ſo con- 
ſtantly the companion of her misfortunes, 
and who had not eſcaped from the battle of 
Barnet, till he had ſpilt part of his blood in 
her ſervice, had retired, after his ſuffering 
other misfortunes, to the ſanctuary of 7/eſt- 
ninſter, where he had been a long time be- 
fore he recovered his health. Though he 
could not wander from this retreat Without 
expoſing his life to dangers more certain than 
thoſe of a battle, he had baniſhed all fear to 
procure. the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the queen, 
and being introduced ſeveral times into. her- 
priſon, by means of diverſe diſguiſes, he ſym- 
pathiſed with her on the unhappy end of all 
their hopes. Having diſcovered that ſhe long- 
ed for nothing more than to acquaint the king 
of Scily with her affairs, he could not avoid 
offering, ' at all hazards, to undertake the 
K 6 voyage 
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voyage to Air, and to ſhorteu it by his di- 
ligence. But the queen, who well knew that 
every ſtep he took out of London would ex- 
poſe him to the danger of loſing his life, 
was fo far from conſenting to this propoſal, 
that on the contrary, ſhe exhorted him to 
make his peace with Edward ; and the dut- 
cheſs, his wife, being that prince's ſiſter, 
there ſeemed the greateſt probability that he 
might promiſe himſelf every thing from ſo 
powerful an interceſſion. Margaret's ſolici- 
tations, in ſhort, forced him to take this me- 
thod, He ſent to deſire the dutcheſs, who, 
under pretences that were not void of proba- 
bility, ' then diſpenſed with ſeeing him, to im- 
plore the clemency of the king, her brother, 
in his favour; but inſtead' of anſwering his 
intentions, ſhe demanded a ſeparation by the 
ordinary courſe of law. Eaward affected not 
to concern himſelf in this affair; tho* nobody 
was ignorant, that he ſecretly ſollicited the 
Judges againſt the duke, and his refuſal to re- 
celve his ſubmiſſions could leave no doubt of 
the perſonal hatred he entertained againſt him. 
"Their deciſion was ſo little favourable, that 
on naming him in the ſentence, they avoided 
giving hia the titles due to his birth and rank, 
as grandſon to one of Henry the IV's ſiſters, 
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Us was then reduced to the necefily of 
ſtaying in his ſanctuary without any hope of 
favour, or any thing to ſubſiſt upon, but what 


he privately received from his friends. This 


greatly affected the queen, and tho? the fears 
that had prevented her conſenting to his voy- 
age, ought to have been encreaſed, ſhle was 
the firſt in adviſing him, to make uſe of every 
expedient to regain his liberty, She would 
not ſuffer him to expoſe himſelf to new dangers 
in order to ſee her, but having conveyed to 
him a letter for King Rene, ſhe charged him 
to take care of a life, that ſhe found was 
rendered infupportable by her misfortunes, 
and that might be paſſed more agreeably at 


her father's" court, He ſet out with only - 


one domeſtic, and his departure was not 


known ſoon enough to give room to ſuſpect 


that Edward had cauſed him to be purſued, 


However, he had ſcarce paſſed Rochefter, 


which he made in his way to gain ſome diſtant 
port in Kent, than he found that he was 
dogged, But as this was at firſt” only by a 
lingle man it did not give him much un- 
eaſineſs. He even rejected the thoughts of 
waiting for him without any marks of diſtruſt, 


and then killing him; but his ſervant, who 


was more inclined to ſuſpicion, preſſed him to 


do it, and even foretold that without this pre- 


caution 
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caution he would infallibly be ruined: but he 
did not imagine that. his ſervant's ſuſpicions 
were ſo juſt till he had got ſome miles further, 
when he ſaw that he was followed by twelve 
or fifteen armed men. He had no other 
reſource but to fly to a wood, at the entrance 
of which he ſtill obſerved the faces of his 
enemies, who redoubled their ſpeed, in order 
to take the ſame way. He puſhed forward 
into the thickeſt aud moſt difficult part, the 
roads of which he was entirely unacquainted 
with, from the hope of croſſing it, and of 
being ſoon able to reach the ſea, But not- 
withſtanding thoſe who purſued him could ad- 
vance no faſter than he, and tho? he at laſt 
quitted his horſe that he might penetrate the 
places thickeſt ſet with trees, yet the traces 
of his ſootſteps, which he could not avoid 
leaving behind him, were always ſufficient to 
enable them to follow him. Impatient of this 
conſtraint, he would a thouſand times have 
ruſhed on his. purſuers, if from his incapacity 
of refiſting ſuch a number, he could have 
been certain of dying in the combat; but 
being in danger of being ſtopped in ſpite of 
himſelf, and having no other proſpect of 
ending his life but by a ſhameful puniſhment, 
he took a reſolution that could be juſtified by 
nothing but his deſpair, He ſtopped almoſt 
at the extremity of the wood, when he ſaw 
that 
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that there was leſs appearance than ever of 
his ſaving himſelf” by flight; and giving the 
queen's letter to his valet, with all the money 
he had in his purſe, he without making known 
his deſign, conjured him by every motive ca- 
pable of making an impreſſion on a man'of 


this ſort, ſpeedily to croſs the ſea, and to carry 


the letter to king Rent. At laft, without 
adding one complaining word, or giving one 
ſigh, he drew his ſword, and ftabbed himſelf 


to the heart. The cries of his ſervant became 


a very certain guide to his enemies. They 
ſeized his body, which they kept for ſome 
days on the ſand, making all the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring places, who came to 


gratify their curioſity, pay for the ſight of 


this ſpectacle. The duke of Exeter was the 
laſt of the deſcendants of the collateral line 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, and the only one 
who could diſpute the earl of Richmond s 
right to the crown. Edward could not con- 
ceal his joy at the news of this fatal adven- 
ture, and the rewards he gave thoſe who 


brought him the corpſe, appeared an inde- 


cency even to thoſe of his own party. 


This was enough for ever to extinguiſh the 
aft ſpark of hope in the heart of Margaret. 
She therefore thought of nothing but con- 
kning berſelf to a ſmall number of ſad and 

mournful 
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mournful exerciſes, which- ſhe from thence 
forward regarded as the only employment that 
was to fill up the reſt of her life, Tho' the 
baſtard of Falconbridge had occaſioned her 
loſing, by the king's order, the ſhadow of 
. that liberty ſhe had enjoyed in her priſon, ſhe 
had not yet been denied the ſight of the prin- 
ceſs of Wales, and the dutcheſs of Cla- 
rence, who from ſentiments of compaſſion 
were ſometimes led to viſit her in order to 
give her comfort by a few moments conver- 
ſation, But now imagining that ſhe was a 
miſerable object of the wrath of heaven, and 
that the leaſt intercourſe: with her became 
fatal to her beſt friends, ſhe reſolved to de- 
prive herſelf of the viſits of thoſe, who had 
hitherto been her only conſolation, This 
was a declaration that. ſhe would renounce all 
commerce with the human ſpecies; for to 
whom could ſhe grant what ſhe refuſed to the 
princeſs of Zales? The unhappy daughter of 
the carl of Warwick had herſelf no other 
relief to foften her misfortunes. I ſtill con- 
tinue to give her a title, which ſhe ceaſed to 
bear in England, eſpecially after the king had 
given that province to young Edward, his 
only ſon. But the partizans of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, tho” continually watched, and in 
a manner cruſhed under a yoke that would 
ſcarce ſuffer them to breathe, {till gave her 
that 
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that dear name, from their affection to the 
memory of a prince, whoſe loſs had deprived 
them of happineſs, She was ſo aMicted at 
the part the queen had taken, that her health, 
which had ſenſibly declined ſince her huſ- 
band's being murdered, was ſtill more weak- 
enced by a violent illneſs, and another incident, 
which ſuddenly added to her diſgrace, com- 


pletely rendered her one of the moſt unhappy 
—_ of her ſex, 


The queen had not fo much cauſe as ſhe 
had imagined to accuſe the affection, and to 
complain of the forgetfulneſs of her father. 
Beſides the continual ſollicitations he had. 
made at Edward's court, to procure his daugh- 
ter's liberty, he had, on the firſt news of 
her misfortunes, diſpatched to London a French 
gentlemau, named Mont-Robert, who had 
orders to procure her liberty whatever it coſt. 
As the truce ſtill ſubſiſted between England 
and France, Mont- Robert made no difficulty 


of going ditectly to Calais, from whenee he 


was in no fear of being permitted to pafs to 
Dover, But there had ariſen between the 
Engliſh of that city, and the Plemmings, a 
diſpute relating to a mercantile truce that had 
not been well obſerved on the part of England, 
under the laſt government of the earl of 
Warwiet's ;. and 3 were ſtill on ſuch bad 
terms 
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terms, that Moni Robert was ſeized at the 
gates of Calais, by ſome merchants of Bru- 
ges, who had in vain made their complaints 
to the governor of their having had a great 
quantity: of merchandize taken from them by 
the Englih. On ſeeing a man arrive in 2 
very good equipage,. and taking him for an 
Engliſhman, on account of the language of 
that nation, of which being a perfect maſter 
he affected to ſpeak, on his approaching 
one of their cities, they ſeized him as an 


hoſtage for the ſecurity of. their effects. 


| Mont- Robert was ſuddenly carried to Brus 


ges, but gained nothing by publiſhing their 


miſtake, as his 'being a Frenchman did not 
entitle him to be favourzbly heard by a people, 
who were at open war with France, He ne- 
vertheleſs took advantage of the truce at laſt 
ſigned between Louis XI. and the duke of 
Burgundy, to obtain leave to return to France, 
when not having loft ſight of his maſter's or- 
ders, he immediately ſet ſail for London, 
where he did not arrive till after the laſt events 
I have related, His endeavours to gain ad- 
miſſion into Margaret's priſon, however, 
proved ineffectual, either from the renewal 
of Edward's rigour, or the obſtinacy of that 
princeſs in admitting nobody into her ſolitude; 
but he no ſooner learnt chat the princeſs of 
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Wales had always been excepted by the king's 


orders, than he hoped that ſhe would get him 


admiſſion into the Tower, or that ſhe might 
introduce him amongſt her attendants. She 
was then detained by a violent illneſs, which 
would not permit her to take this care upon 
herſelf; but judging by Margaret's defires 
of the conſolation ſhe would receive from a 


meſſenger from her father, ſhe conjured her 


uncle, the archbiſhop of York, to ſpare no 
pains in order to render her ſo good an office. 
The archbiſhop was the ſame brother to the 


earl of Harwich, who had ſuffered Edward 


to eſcape from his priſon at Middleham, and 


who had been rewarded for this ſervice at the 


battle of Barnet, by an a& of oblivion, that 


pardoned all his crimes without exception. 


But he was the earl of Warwicts brother, 


which rendered him ſo odious to the new 


court, that he ſeldom choſe to appear there, 
and being detained in London by the princeſs 
of Wales's illneſs; whoſe ſubſiſtence de- 
pended entirely on his bounty, he regulated 
his conduct by the fortune of his houſe and 
party. His pity for the queen, and his com- 


plaiſance in endeavouring to gratify the de- 


ſires of his niece, made him attempt to in- 
troduce Mont- Robert to the Tower. Tho” he 
took no indirect meaſures, the officer to whom 
he addreſſed himſelf, thought of ingratiating 

himſelf 
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himſelf into king Edward's favour, by in- 
forming him that that prelate had attempted 
to corrupt him, and on ſo frivolous an occa- 
ſion he was confined for the reſt of his life in 
the caſtle of Guiſnes; however, his puniſh- 
ment was ſhortened by his dying ſoon after 
he was put in priſon ; but his death was pre- 
- ceded by an unexampled act of vislence on 
the perſon of his niece, 


Tpbe duke of Gloucefter, who conceived a 
paſſion for her, had not dared to offer her his 
hand, at a time when her being ſupported by 
her uncle, made him fear leſt he ſhould meet 
with too much reſiſtance ; he therefore took 
advantage of the archbiſhop's impriſonment 
to ſteal her away, and to put her under the 
neceſſity of marrying him in ſpite of herſelf, 
Tho' ſhe had been enabled by the ſtrength of 
her conſtitution to reſiſt her grief, the con- 
fuſion ſhe was under at being married to the 
murderer both of her huſband and father-in- 
law, was a perpetual puniſhment for fo ſhame- 
ful a misfortune, and made her for ever re- 
nounce the conſolation of ſeeing the queen 
and all her friends, We ſhall fee that her 
death was the worthy conſequence of ſo 
monſtrous a marriage, 


Mont- 
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Ment- Robert was for a long time in London 
without being able to execute his commiſſion, 
Edward, who could not be ignorant of what 
it was that brought him to England, affected 
to know very little of the ſervice which the 
archbiſhop of Terk was to render him, and lefe 
him to find out the means of ſucceeding 
more happily. Were we to judge of the 
fentiments of this prince by this conduct, and 
by that which he obſerved for ſeveral years, 
we ſhould be tempted to believe, that by di- 
miniſhing part of the feverity with which he 
began to treat the queen, by cauſing her to be 
cloſe confined, his intention was only to dift 
cover thoſe who were fo attached to her in- 
tereſt, as to uſe, in fpite of every other con- 
ſideration, the liherty he granted of ſeeing 
her. Thus this Ihort favour could only. paſs 
for a piece of new treachery, than which no- 
thing could produce more cruel effects, ſince it 
ſerved to ruin all the faithful ſervants the 
queen had left. 


Margaret was not the only perfon who 
deſpaired of her liberty. While ſhe thought 
herſelf abandoned by the whole world, and 
therefore endeavoured to forget it, the king, 
her father, ſpared no means of moving the 
inflexible Edward, not only by his * 
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licitations, but by thoſe of the greateſt princes 
in Europe. To thoſe who repreſented, that 
the moſt implacable hatred ought in the end 
to be lulled aſleep, he proteſted that his own 
was forgotten, but that he feared the queen's , 
and had experienced it too much, for aim not 
to. know what he had to expect from it, 
Thus , the; emperor Frederick, the king of 
Prance, the dukes of Burgundy and Britany, 
had thoſe endeavours repulſed, which they 
had twenty times renewed, and which he had 
always e as troubleſome importunities, 


However, at a ll when there 
was little room to expect that Edward would 
change his ſentiments, he lent an ear to new 
propoſals, which ſuddenly cauſed a change in 
Margaret's fortune. This: was an event in 
itſelf extremely important with reſpe to 
France, and it is ſurpriſing that our hiſtorians 
ſhould have taken ſuch little pains to dive 
into the bottom of it, ſince it deſerves to be 
expinined at a 


5 The duke of Burguniy took advantage of 


the truce he had made with France, to extend 
his conqueſts on the ſide of Germany. He 
had taken occaſion from a quarrel that aroſe 
between Robert of Bavaria, and the brother 
to the landgrave of Heſſe, in relation to the 
arch- 
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archbiſhoprick of Colagn, to lay ſiege to Nux, 
an enterprize from which in the end, he 
gained as little advantage as he did glory, but 
which immediately alarmed Louis XI, whoſe 
intereſt required that he ſhould not leave him 
time to encreaſe his power. To put a ſtop, 
therefore, to this prince's deſign, Louis on 
the one hand united againſt him the duke of 
Lorrain, the duke of Auſtria, and the Swiſs 3 
whilſt on the other, he engaged the emperor 
Frederick,” to march to Nuz, with a pow- 
erful army to force him to raiſe the ſiege. 
What gave the greateſt vexation to the duke 
of Brugundy, was, that Louis pretending all 
this while to preſerve a perfect neutrality, 
magnified the fidelity with which he obſerved 
the truce, The defire of revenge, as much 
a the neceſſity of delivering him from ſo 
preſſing an embarraſſment, put the duke on 
making a powerful diverſion, by drawing the 
king of 'England' into France. He ſent am- 
baſladors- to perſuade bim to make war on 
their common enemy, and promiſed not only 
to join him with all his forees, but ſticking 
at nothing in the heat of his reſentment, he 
made him hope, that the conſtable of Sr, Pol 
would deliver up to him St. Quintin, that the 
duke of Brittany would enter into their league, 
and that by the intelligence which that prince 
and he -catried on in France, they ſhould 

throw 
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throw Louis XI. into a confuſion, that would 
render the conqueſt of his dominions as eaſy 
as it had been OY under the reign of 


Charles VL 


. Edward, who had 3 a thouſand 
projects of revenge againſt Lauis, ever fince 
the ſuccours he had granted to Margaret and 

the earl of Farwick, received this overture 
with tranſports of joy, He immediately 
named plenipotentiaries, which with thaſe of 
the duke, ſigned ſeyeral treaties, which are 
to be found in Rymer's Federa, the articles 
of which can never be enough admired. After 
the general conyention to undertake, at their 
common expence, the conqueſt of France, 
the two princes entered on the diviſion of the 
fruits of their victory. Edward, to recom» 
pence the duke for the aſſiſtance he expected 
to receive from him, made him a preſent bc» 
forchand of the dutchy of Bar, the carldom 
of Champagne, Nevers, Retel, Eu, Guiſe, 
and a number of other ſtates, and renounced 
in favour of the duke the homage. of all the 
provinces of which he was actually in po- 
ſeſſion, that is to ſay, of Burgundy, Flan- 
ders and Artois, and thoſe that were granted 
him by the treaty, He pretended. that this 
donation, or this conveyance, was as firm as 
if the ſtates - general of France had given 
PTE g their 
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their conſent to it, and he engaged to make 
them confirm his whole will and pleaſure, 
when he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the crown. 
In ſhort, carrying their prudence ſo far as to 
prevent the leaſt difficulties, the two princes 
agreed by a particular act, that Edward and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould always have the liberty of. 
of entering Reims to be crowned there; a 
neceſſary precaution, becauſe Champagne was, 
comprehended under the ſtates of the duke. 


The Englih hiſtorians, who have per- 
ceived the ridicule of a treaty of this nature, 
excuſe Edward, by pretending that he only: 
diſſembled his ſuffering himſelf to be gained 
over by the hope of conquering France, to 
put himſelf in the poſſeſſion of only Guienne 
and Normandy. But yet, he was not want= 
ing in making all thoſe preparations that were 
required from the importance of the enter- 
prize, He ſent ambaſſadors to all the courts 
ia Europe, even to thoſe of Hungary and Si- 
ah, to preſs them to enter into his league. 
He ſecured himſelf againſt the inroads of the 
Scots, by marrying one of his daughters to the 
eldeſt ſon of the king of Scotland. He raiſed 
a large army and extraordinary ſubſidies. 
And, in ſhort, he embarked at Sandwich on 
the 20th of Juns, 1475. An hiſtorian aſ- 
ſures us, that he found at Dover five hundred 
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tranſports, which the duke of Burgundy had 
fent thither. Mexeray ſays, that three weeks 
were taken up in ſending over the Engl 
troops to Calais; which ſhews that they had 
either few veſſels, or a very great number of 
troops. However it is not eaſy to know the 
preciſe number of the Engliſh forces; but 
Philip de Commines, who was then in the ſer. 
vice of Louis XI. aſſures us, that a king of 
England never led into France ſuch a numerous 


army. 


The firſt ſteps taken by Edward were an- 
ſwerable to bis treaty, and agreeable to his 
preparations ; for he ſent from Calais a herald 
to Louis, to ſummen him to reſtore to him 

the whole kingdom of France, and to- make 
a declaration of war in caſe of a refuſal, If 
this bravado muſt have appeared ſingular to 
the king, his anſwer and conduct were not 
the leſs ſurpriſing to the Engh/h; for he re- 
plied by a herald, that he was well informed, 
that it was not of his own motion that Ea- 
ward came to trouble him in his dominions, 
but at the ſollicitation of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the conſtable of St. Pol, and that 
he might aſſure his maſter that both would 
deceive him; and in ſhort, he made the he- 
rald a preſent of three hundred crowns, and 
thirty ells of 2 to make him a robe. 
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Without diving into the reaſons of ſo great a 
ſecurity, Edward muſt have had very preſent. 
and very infallible reſources, to preſerve ſo 
firm a conduct. Indeed the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſtill carried on the ſiege of Nux, and 
in ſpite of the emperor's approach, was ob- 
ſtinately bent on continuing it, The hope 
of taking that place in the ſight of all the 
emperor's forces, rendered him inſenſible to 
the loſs of a province that was taken from 
him by Sigiſmund duke of Auſtria, to the ra- 
vages made by the duke of Lorrain in that of 
Luxemburgh, and to the loſs of many towns 
that were taken from him by France, as ſoon 
as the truce was expired. If Lowis's relying 
on the diſpoſitions of this prince, had made 
him behave with ſuch perfect tranquillity on 
Edward's arrival, he had reaſon to applaud 
his own penetration, when the duke, after 
having put an end to the ſiege of Nuz, found 
his army in ſo bad a ſituation, that inſtead. of 
marching to join the Engliſh, he was forced 
to put it into quarters of refreſhment, He 
went almoſt alone to Edward, who received 
neither from him, nor the count de St. Pol, 


the ſuccours he had expected; and ſeeing no 


appearance of the rifings he had been made 
to hope for in the princes of the kingdom, 
began to fear, that he had engaged himſelf 
too imprudently, The Engl/b themſelves 
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relate, that being under the greateſt embar. 
raſſment, and even diſtruſting thoſe who had 
called him, he ſought the means of with- 
drawing himſelf from ſo raſh an enterprize, 
without openly wounding his honour, He 
cauſed a French priſoner to be releaſed, the 
only one he had made ſince his landing; and 
by his order, the lords Howardand Stanley, two 
of his principal confidents, charged the priſoner 
to preſent their reſpects to the king, his ma- 
fter. Louis underſtood the ſenſe of this com- 
miſſion. He judged that the Engliſh deſired 
to enter on a negotiationz and that being 
aſhamed of making the friſt advances, they 
made him a kind ef tacit propoſal to ſpare 
them this confuſion, by ſome propoſal for an 
accommodation, The impatience he was 
under of being delivered from them rendered 
him the leſs delicate. Philip de Commines 
relates, that he cauſed a perſon of little note, 
but of good ſenſe, to be cloathed like a 
herald, and that having given him full in- 
ſtructions, he ordered him to go to the 
two lords, who had ſent their compliments 
to the king, and they preſented him to Ed- 
ward, who, in the diſpoſition he was in, 
could not fail of giving him a very agreeable 
reception. In a few days plenipotentiaries 
were named on the part of both monarchs : 
Theſe aſlembled at Peguigny, where, on the 
29th 
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z0th of Auguſt, they concluded a treaty, in 
which the two principal articles were, the 
marriage of the dauphin with Eduards eldeſt 
daughter, and the departure of the Engliſb 
army. But before the departure of the ple- 
nipotentiaries, Louis made a propoſal to hold 
a conference with the king of England at 
Peguigny-bridge, without any other formality, 
except a bar which was ſet up between them. 
He appeared there firſt, accompanied by the 
cardinal of Bourbon, and five other lords, 
Edward arrived almoſt at the ſame time, 


with the ſame number of attendants 3. and 


having both confirmed the articles of the 
treaty by an oath, they began a very agree- 
able converſation, which laſted for. a long 
time, Louis made a propoſal to Edward to 
ſpend ſame days at Paris, promiſing him that 
the ladies of that city ſhould ſpare no pains 
to procure him all kinds of pleaſure ; and if 
it ſhould happen, he told him, that he 
ſhould commit ſome peccadilloes, he would 
offer him the cardinal de Bourbon for his con- 
feſſor, who was not very rigid. Edward, in 
his anſwers, returned the raillery. In fbort, 
Louis made a ſign to the lords who were 
with him to retire, and the Engliſb lords the 
ſome moment followed their example. The 
two princes being left at liberty, began, a 
more ſerious converſation, in which among 

W other 
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other ſubjects, Louis renewed his inſtanees 
in favour of queen Margaret. It is not 
known what motives he urged to influence 
the king of England; but having ſworn to a 
truce of ſeven years, and being by this mu- 
tually led to ſo good an underſtanding, as to 
chuſe on each fide arbitrators, that were from 
thenceforward to terminate all their diffe- 
rences, it is to be preſumed that Edward's 
fears, having ſcarcely any other foundation 
but from the ſide of France, he thought him- 
ſelf wholly delivered from them, on his find- 
ing that king difpoſed to live in conſtant 
peace with him. Lauis, beſides the power- 
ful arguments he with the utmoſt warmth 
uſed in Margaret's cauſe, joined to his en- 

treaties the offer of fifty thouſand crowns 
| for her ranſom, which had doubtleſs as much 
weight as his reaſons in making an impreſſion 
on Edward's mind. This convention ap- 
peared to the two princes of ſuch conſequence 
as to deſerve to be inſerted in the treaty. 


It was nevertheleſs ſome time before it 
was made public. Louis reſerved to himſelf 
the pleaſure of informing king Rene of ſuch 
an agreeable piece of news; and the king of 
England, forgetting with a good grace his re- 
ſentments and fears, was reſolved that Mar- 
gars ſhould receive from none but himlelt 
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the firſt aſſurances of her liberty. Comines 
relates, that after this interview Louis repaired 
to Amiens, where the lord Howard followed 


him in quality of hoſtage. While this prince 
was Waſhing his hands in order to fit down 


to table, Howard put him in mind of the 
propoſal he had made to his maſter, of his 
going to ſpend ſome days at Paris. Louis 
made no anſwer z on which Heard fre- 
quently reſumed che ſame ſubject during the 
repaſt; but the king always pretended not to 
hear him; and when he left the table, he 
cauſed him to be told, that his affairs not 
permitting him to return ſo ſoon to Paris, 
he was ſorry that he could not accept of the 
honour which the king of England appeared 
diſpoſed to do him. Comines remarks, that 
he feared nothing ſo much as Edward's grows. 
ing fond of France,- and repenting of what he 
had imprudently advanced, that he paſſionately 


longed to ſee Edward turn his back in ordet 


to return to his iſland. However, he ho- 
noured him by the careſles and liberalities he 
beftowed on the lords of king Edwards 
court. The Engliſh army having approached 


Amiem, he cauſed the gates to be opened, 


and an order was given for the maſters of all 
the taverns te treat ſuch of the Exgliſb kindly 
as ſhould enter the city, without requiring 


any thing from. them in return; and he ſent 
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the King, his new ally, a preſent of three 
hundred waggons loaden with wine, to be 
diſtributed amongſt his army. In ſhort, he 
ſpared nothing to prevent Edward's ſeeing tho 
weakneſs of the reaſons that had alarmed 
him, and the ridicule he had expoſed himſelf 
to, by ſuch a fooliſh and vain expedition, 


Whatever deſire the two kings had ſhewy 
"for keeping the convention relating te Mar- 
garet's liberty, for ſome time ſecret, that 
princeſs was informed of the change in her 
fortune, before Edward had croſſed the fea, 
She owed the obligation of this news to the 
count de Duneis, from whom Louis did not 
conceal it, and who haſtened to give this in- 
formation to the king her father, and to her- 
ſelf. Mout- Robert bad found means to get 
into the tower, and was at laſt ſet out on his 
return to the king of Sicily, with commiſſions 
from the queen, which did not ſo much con- 
Aiſt of political affairs, as in expreſſions of 
that tenderneſs ſhe owed to her family. How- 
erer, the opportunities he met with in Lon- 
don, of becoming acquainted with ſome of 
the party of the houſe of Lancaſter, having 
made him diſcover a part of their ſentiments, 
which they had not taken much” pains to 
"conceal from a man whom they knew to be 
devoted to the — intereſt, it ſtruck into 
| his. 
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his mind to offer them his ſervices in Brittany» 
where they were not ignorant that the earl of 
Richmond had been arreſted. This offer being 
communicated to a number of perſons, who 
entertained the ſame regard for the precious re- 
mains of the houſe of Lanca/ter, Mont-Robertwas 
inadvertently engaged in a negotiation, without 
immediately perceiving either its importance 
or its danger, The ſituation of affairs were 
at that time ſo unfavourable, that it was not 
ſo proper to perſuade the earl to engage in 
any enterprize, as to perſuade him to think 
of making uſe of all poſhble means of cſcap- 
ing from a ſlavery, that would infallibly prove 
fatal to him. His priſon was not very un- 
eaſy ſince it was as extenſive as the city of 
Vannes, where he had the liberty of walking 
and viſiting the inhabitants, But was it not 
ſtrange that he ſhould ſeem to accuſtom him- 
ſelf to chains that might be ſo ealily broken? 
What could be the duke of Brittany's views 
in retaining him? It was doubtleſs to make 
uſe of him ſooner or later to obtain ſome ad- 
vantage from the court of England, and 
might nor ſuch circumſtances ariſe as might 
make his head either the motive or the. price 


of a treaty? Mont-Robert the more willingly 


lent an ear to the propoſal that was made 
him of going to Vannes, and repreſenting 
theſe conſiderations to the carls of Riehmand 
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and Pembrocke, from his thinking that he 
ſhould by this means ſerve the queen, by in- 
tereſting himſelf in the ſervice of a houſe for 
which he ſuppoſed ſhe had the ſame zeal as 
formerly. He had left London before Edward's 
expedition, and having made uſe of the firſt 
veſſel that ſet ſail for Brittany, he went with 
a gentleman, named Naſh, whom Edward 


ſent at the ſame time, as ambaſlader to that 
court, 


The firſt day of their voyage paſſed with- 
out diſtruſt; but Naſh could not hear Mont- 
Robert mention moſt of the perſons he had 
particularly ſeen in London, without ſuſpect- 
ing that he had ſome commiſſion that had a 
relation to the two earls, However, he diſ- 
guiſed his ſuſpicions till his arrival; when 
Having ſet ſome ſpies to watch his ſteps, he 
ſoon learnt that at his landing at St. Males, 
be took the road to Yannes, The firſt uſe be 
made of his employ, ' was to demand of the 
duke the permiffion to ſurprize him in the 
"Intercourſe he was going to maintain with the 
earl of Kichmond. This he obtained. The 
duke of Brittany was then on ſuch good 
terms with England, that in ſpite of the per- 
petual peace that had been juſt ſigned with 
Louis XI. he entered privately into the league 


wich Edward and the duke of Burgund). 
This 
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This treachery having had no other conſe - 


quence, from Edward's precipitate change» 


would not have been known to hiſtorians» 
if it had not been for the publication of 
Rymer's Fadera, where the terms of the 
treaty are ſound. The duke being therefore 
diſpoſed not to reject the inſtances of an Eng- 
lh miniſter, gave Naſh all the power neceſ- 
ſary to promote the. intereſt of the king, * 
maſter. | 
da had Ahh Robe been two days at 
Vannes, when he was arreſted in the midſt of 
a converſation he had procured with the two 
earls, by the guards who watched his actions, 
and who ſurprized him in the moment when 
he was giving the earl of | Pembroke ſeveral. 
letters he had brought for him, Theſe con- 
tained all that Mont-Robert had been deſired 
to repeat to him; but by a very happy pre- 
caution, there appeared no name that could 
de made uſe of to give uneaſineſs to any one, 
and thus the ſecret vf this negotiation ſeemed 
to un on his fidelity, to whom it was in · 
truſted. This, however, was another dif-- 
covery that ſeemed to render * commiſſion 
of ſtill greater importance. Nad got all 
theſe papers into his poſſeſſion, and not being 
able to perſuade himſelf but that they muſt 
contain fome pernicious project under - dif- 
; _ gaiſed: 
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Euiſed terms, he made a propoſal to the duke, 
to extort the ſecret from Mont- Robert, by put- 
ting himto the torture : But he did not find him 
ſo ready to comply with this propoſal, How- 
ever, he brought him to order the two earls to 
be more ſtrictly guarded, and to conſent to de- 
liver Mont Robert, that he might be ſent to Lon- 
don with all the letters he had ſeized, and to 
leave this affair to the judgment of the king, 


The veſſel on which he was put, arrived 


in England à few days before Edward's 
return. He had made his ſon, the prince 
of Male, who was then but five years 
of age, guardian of the kingdom; but 
as this was under the regency of the council, 
Mant- Robert was nevertheleſs examined on 
Naſßb's accuſation, and on the letters which 
were alledged as his crime. That wrote by 
the queen being the only one that was ſigned, 
would have contributed more than all the 
ethers to his deſtruction, if it had contained 
dhe leaſt proof of the plot they had a ſuſpicion 
of; but tho' it was only filled with natural 
expreſſions of grief and tenderneſs, they were 
led by Naſb's inſinuations, to conſider the 


moſt ſimple terms as a cypher which covered 


ſome myſtery, and even the ſuperſcription to 
the king of Sicih, as a diſguiſe, that they 
might without hazard be canveyed to the carls 

el 
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of Pembroke and Richmond, Silly as this 


imagination was in itſelt, it muſt be confeſſed, 

that Mont- Robert's going to Vannes, the other 
letters with which he was intruſted, and his 

conference with the two earls, might give it 

ſome: * of probability. 


This had ſuch weight with the coun- 


eil, that not confining themſelves to the 


taking informations on the places and per- 


ſons viſited by Mont- Robert, during his 


abode in London, they puſhed their zeal fo 


far as to cauſe the queen to be ſhut up more 
cloſely than before. It muſt be remembered, 


that after the battle of Tewkeſbury, Edward 
deſigned to deliver up this princeſs to the ju- 


ſtice of parliament, and that he was only de- 


terred from it by the conſideration of her 
ſex. Haſtings, one of the lords of the re- 
gency, imagined, that he ſhould pay his court 


to the king, by improving the time of his 


abſence, to gratify, without expoſing him, 


his moſt inveterate hatred. He made all the 
council enter into the ſame ſentiments. Mar- 


garet, after having been reſpected by her con- 


queror and her enemy, found herſelf expoſed 
to the humiliation of being treated like a cri- 


minal, by a company of flatterers, who had 
already forgot that they had been her ſubjects. 


Ihe king's return would not have been ſpeedy 


cnough 
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enough to ſecure her from the firſt proceed. ' 


ings, if ſhe had not been aſſiſted in a way 
that appeared very extraordinary. 


Of all the 1 8 miſtreſſes, 7. Shor⸗ 
held the firſt rank. She was wife to one of 
the London citizens, had been taken away 
from her huſband, and was not only an ex- 
traordinary beauty, but was bleſſed with the 
.moſt admirable ſweetneſs of temper. Edward 
loved her as much for the excellency of her 
natural diſpoſition as for her beauty, She waz 
- never heard to ſneak ill of any one, nor ever 
made uſe of the favour ſhe poſſeſſed to pre- 
judice her lover againft any perſon. When- 
ever ſhe importuned him it was to ſuccour 
the unhappy ; and the ſervices ſhe was pleaſed 
to perform were always diſintereſted. Thus 
ſhe had amaſſed leſs wealth than a great num- 


ber of others, for whom Edward had leſs 


affection and eſteem, This woman was be- 
loved by the lord Haftings, tho? the reſpect he 
owed to his maſter, prevented his difcovering 
his ſentiments; he had ſhewn on a thouſand 
occaſions, the 'power ſhe had over him, and 
perhaps ſhe might be already ſenſible of the 
pains he privately. took to ſerve her. When 


the reſolution of the council was. publiſhed, 


ſhe was ſhocked at the obſtinacy with which 


they perſecuted an unfortunate queen, who 


& Was 
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was more proper to raiſe their pity than their 
ſear, ſhe therefore made the lord Haſtings 
aſhamed of this cruelty. The deſire of pleaſ- 
ing her immediately diſpoſed him to alter his 
conduct, and being apprehenſive leſt the ſteps 
he had already taken might have carried him 
too far, he made haſte to declare to the 
council, that ſome new diſcoveries he had 
made of the.queen's innocence, obliged him 
to abandon the deſign he had formed of pro- 
ſecuting her. But though his poſt of high 
chamberlain, and the ſervices he had ren- 
dered the king, entitled him to much reſpect, 
the council was compoſed of many other 
lords, not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the elevation of 
their rank, or the king's favour, and who. 
having ſubmitted to his advice, when he pro- 
poſed to proceed on Naſh's accuſation, did 
not find themſelves. diſpoſed to ſtop on fo. 
vague a retraction, Henry Stafford, duke of 


| Buckingham, and high-conſtable of the king- 
| dom, preſſed him to declare to the council 


what he had diſcovered, that was ſo favourable: 
to the queen ; and from the embarraſiment into 
which this propoſal ſeemed to throw Haſtings, 
the duke concluded, that reaſons only known 
to him, ought not to hinder the council's ter- 
minating what had been undertaken for the 
fatety of the government. 2 
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Mrs. Shore more afflicted than Haſtings at 
this reſiſtance, took the reſolution to diſpatch 
a courier to the king with a letter worthy of 
the goodneſs of her heart. She had not the 
merit of contributing to the reſolutions this 
prince had taken in the queen's favour, ſince 
the treaty of Peguigny was already concluded, 
and the courier found the Engliſb army ready 
to embark at Calais. But by the oppoſition 
made by the lord Haftings having for ſeveral 
days ſafpended the proceedings of the council, 
it was to Mrs, Shores generoſity that Mar- 
garet owed the obligation of - being preſerved 
from a new diſgrace, that would have put the 
finiſhing ftroke to her humiliation, However, 
the king was no ſooner in London than he 
took cognizance of this affair. The queen's 
letter appeared to him to be what it really 
was, a thing that was of no conſequence to 
England, and that had occaſioned only ridi- 
culous ſuſpicions z but he formed a different 
opinion of thoſe Mont- Robert had been in- 
truſted with to carry to the two earls, and 
eaſily perſuaded himſelf, that Margaret's agent 
did not go to Brittany, without her know- 
ledge or without her orders. Mont- Robert, 
who was called before him, in vain protefted 
that this princeſs had been ignorant of his 


commiſſion, The firmneſs with which he 


refuſed 
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refuſed to betray thoſe who had intruſted him 
with their letters, left a diftruſt in Edward's 
mind, that for a long time prevented his in- 
forming the queen of the happy news of her 
liberty; ſo that with the aſſurances ſhe had 
received from the count de Dunois, and even 
thoſe hopes that were renewed and confirmed 
by the king, her father, ſhe had the mortifi- 
cation ſtil] to languiſh above three months in 
a painful uncertainty. Mont-Robert, after fix 
weeks impriſonment, was ſent back into 
France, without being able to procure the 
means of ſeeing her again, in order to ex- 


plain at leaſt what it Was that retarded her 
deliverance. 


At laſt this long expected favour was s . Ae 
7. the king, to be on the 20th of November z 2 42 U . 


and tho this prince diſpenſed with ſeeing 
Margaret at her departure, he anticipated 
the deſire of all her friends, by granting her 
ſome days to take her leave of them. She 
had the permiſſion to go to Greenwich, where 
ſhe was treated with much magnificence at 


the expence of. the nation, Tho' there was 
perhaps ſome hidden poiſon under theſe ap- 


pearances of politeneſs, no conſideration was 


capable of withholding an infinite number of 
perſons, who preſſed to pay her the laſt marks 


of their reſpect. The duke and dutcheſs of 


Clarence - 
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Clarence ſeemed to give the example from the 
firſt day, and as it could net be imagined 
that they took this ſtep without the king's 
conſent, they were imitated by even thoſe, 
who were led thither by their curioſity. Thus 
the obſervations Edward might propoſe to 
make were confounded in the multitude, 
People were aſtoniſhed at not ſeeing there the 
dutcheſs of Glouce/ter ; but retained by ſhame, 
ſhe ſent to make her excuſes to the queen, 
with very lively expreſſions of tbe regret ſhe 
felt at her being deprived of the power of 
following her. Louis had ſent a veſſel from 
Dieppe, which ſailed up the river as far as 
Greenwich; and ſome officers intruſted with 
his and king Rent's orders went to London, 
to obtain thoſe of Edward; but received only 
his commands to exhort the queen to enjoy 
with tranquility the liberty he granted her. 


A fve years impriſonment that cloſed the 
train of ſuch a number of misfortunes, and 


which ſhe had almoſt entirely paſſed in a per- 


fect ſolitude, had given ſuch a turn to her 
temper, that there was little occaſion for this 
.exhortation to inſpire her with a reliſh for 
xeſt and retirement. She had already regulated 
the employment that was to fill up the reſt of 
- her days, She reſolved, ' after ſhe had been 
to Paris, to thank Zeuis XI. for intereſting 
FEY — himſelf 
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himfelf in her affairs, to go to Aix, where 
that prince had permitted king René, to wear 
out the reſt of his life, he being then much 
advanced in years. Her deſign was to ſtay 
with this tender parent as long as it was ne- 
ceſſary to cloſe his eyes, and after his deceaſe 
to bury herſelf in ſome diſtant convent, the 


choice of which ſhe reſerved to herſelf, on 


the informations ſhe ſhould obtain in that 
province, She had a happy voyage to Dieppe, 
but when ſhe was diſpoſed to ſet out from 
thence to Paris, ſhe received a meſſenger 


from the king, who having in the name of 


that prince, congratulated her on the change 
of her ſituation, informed her that he diſ- 
penſed with her journey to court, and that 
ts ſpare her ſo onprofitable a fatigue, he 
would receive her thanks at the place where 
he ſhould rejoice to hear of her being ar- 
rived. Louis, nevertheleſs, reſolved not to 


let the queen paſs by without ſeeing her! 


but he was then employed about an affair 
which he had much at heart; the execution 
of which he had been made to ſear ſhe would 
put a ſtop to, by- entreaties which it would 
be difficult for him to reſiſt, 


He had lately granted the duke of Bur 


gundy a new truce, but it was on condition 
that he ſbould deliver up the conſtable of St. 


Pol, 


»* 
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St. Pol, who had taken refuge in his domi. 
nions, on the promiſe of a ſafe- conduct; and 
the duke, who longed to ſet himſelf free, in 
order to wreek his revenge on the dukes of 
Lorrain and Auſtria, had ſacrificed his honour 
to his reſentment. Louis, who was not leſs 
irritated againſt the conſtable, no ſooner had 
him in his power than he named commiſi. 
oners before whom he was to take his trial; 
and his being frequently guilty of treaſon 
being the leaſt of his crimes, he hoped that 


he ſhould ſoon make him mount the ſcaffols, 


This lord had entertained the ſame idea of 
his fate ever ſince his confinement in the 
king's priſons, However, having learnt that 
the queen was heurly expected, and fore- 
ſeeing that ſhe would come to thank the 
king for her liberty, he flattered himſelf that 
their interview would be a favourable mo- 
ment, and that whatever ſhe begged of her 
deliverer would be difficult for him to refuſe, 
His relations and friends, who became of 
the ſame opinion, immediately ſet out to meet 
her, and were prepared to give all poſlible 
weight to their ſolicitations, But the king 
was informed of this ſtep, and the part he 
took to ſend to the queen was only deſigned 
to deliver himſelf from an obſtacle, to which 
he was reſolved not to yield. His meſſenger 
had even orders to make ſuch diſpatch, as to 

meet 
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meet her before the earl's friends, and to let 
the queen know what ſollicitations ſhe had 
to expect, and to deſire her not to liſten to 
them. 


This incident gave her little diſturbance; 
but yet it expoſed her in the proſecution of 
her journey, to the danger of lofing her life 
n a miſerable manner, Having taken the 
road through Normandy, ſhe found herſelf 
under the neceſſity of ſtopping in the evening 
it a village, and ſpending the night there, 


E with a very ſmall retinue. This province 


was ſtill filled with the Eugliſb, who had 
ſettled there under the reigns of Henry V. 
and Henry VI; men whoft affection to their 
country were not altered by ſo long an ab- 
ſence, and who had followed all the revolu- 
tions with the ſame heat, as if they had been 
ntereſted in them by the loſs of their blood 
or fortunes. The queen proceeded without 
diſtruſt, and without precaution. She had 
even refuſed an eſcort which the king had ſent 
to Rowen, to attend her as far as ſhe ſhould 
be pleaſed to make uſe of it. Her men had 


neither orders to conceal her name, nor the 
way ſhe was going, and thinking as little of 
diſgviſe as of oſtentation, ſhe was wholly 
taken up with thinking of the end of her 
While ſhe was at ſypper in the 

village 


Journey, 
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village where ſhe had ſtopped, the houſe, 
which was no other than a common inn, was 
filled with Engliſb, whom curioſity alone had 
perhaps at firſt drawn thither; but theſe dif. 
puting on the intereſt of their country, their 
converſation was terminated by groſs invec. 
tives, and bitter reproaches againſt the queen 
and her followers. She had only ten perſons 
with her, of whom three were women, twe 
of them Engliſh gentlemen attached to. her 
from no other motive but their affection, and 
five domeſtics, the ſad remains of all her 
grandeur and power. The two gentlemen, 
inflamed with a zeal for their queen, hoped 
to impoſe ſilence on this mutinous rabble by 
aſſuming an air of haughtineſs and authority, 
But their inſolence increaſing at their being 
threatened, they were ſoon ſo tranſported with 
rage, as to arm themſelves with whatever they 
ſaw. capable of being converted into an in- 
ſtrument of their fury; and forcing the two 
gentlemen to retire-into the queen's chamber, 
they ſwore that they would exterminate tbe 
remains of a patty that had invoived England 
in ſuch miſery, Their attack became a kind 
of ſiege, to which it would have been difficult 


to have made a long reſiſtance, if ſome French- 


men, drawn thither by the noiſe, had not de- 


livered the queen from ſo great a danger. 
PEG As 
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As the had made but a ſmall progreſs in 
her journey, ſo dreadful an adventure that 
might every moment be renewed. in the other 
parts of the province, made her take the re- 
ſolution to return to Rowen, with a view not 
only of taking the eſcort ſhe had before re- 
fuſed, but of waiting for fir Thomas Mont- 
gomery, Edward's ambaſſador at the court of 
France, who not being able to repair ſo ſoon 


| 25 ſhe to Dieppe or Rouen, had let her know, 


that he would overtake her at Alengon. There 
ſtill remained ſome formalities to be per- 
formed on the part of England, which 
this miniſter was empowered to accompliſh ; 
and Louis XI, had at the ſame time given 
orders to the fieur de Gentis and John Ra- 
guenils, receiver-general of Normandy, to re- 
pair to the ſame place to aſſiſt on his part at 
this laſt ſcene. They voluntarily conformed 
to the queen's intentions. Montgomery, ac- 
cording to his maſter's orders, received from 
this princeſs a free confirmation of the act, 
by which ſhe had already been made to re- 
nounce, at her leaving the tower of London, 
all claim to her dower, to her jewels, and to 


whatever ſhe might claim as queen dowager 


of England. The two French miniſters were 
ordered to take this opportunity to inform her 
on what conſideration the king had been in- 

duced 
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duced to make uſe of ſuch zeal in procuri 
her liberty. René, by a deed ſigned at Lyons 
in the beginning of the ſame year, had 
yielded to France all his right to Proven, 
Anjou, and the dutchies of Lorrain and Bar, 
The only condition required in return for this 
fine preſent, was, that Louis ſhould pay his 
daughter's ranſom, and grant that princeſs a 
penſion agreeable to her rank; and ſhe way 
obliged immediately to confirm this agreement 
made by the king, her father. 


The ſatisfaction ſhe felt on the enjoyment - 


of her liberty, could not prevent her ſeeing 
what this favour coſt her, She at the ſame 
inſtant found that. ſhe was not only ſtripped 
of all that an eſtabliſhed law had given her 
a claim to in England; but of all the advan- 
tages the received from her birth, the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the houſe of Anjou, of which ſhe was 
the only heireſs, It would have been to no 
purpoſe for her to exclaim againſt ſuch ſevere 
laws ; ſhe indeed complained of them to 
the king, her father ; but was obliged to be 
ſatisfied with the anſwer ſhe received from 
this good old man; who had determined to 
part with all he poſſeſſed, from the ſole mo- 
tive of obtaining the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her 
again. She arrived at Aix, to which place 
he was returned; and till the death of this 

| prince, 
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a UW prince» which happened on the 10th of Juby, 
13 1480, the ſilence of hiſtorians ſeems to prove, 
4 dat ſhe lived there in an ROE Em to 
= FE ** Hin. 


is In the mean time her repoſe was s diſturbed. 
ls by a viſit, which ſhe was far from expecting. 
pe dutcheſs of Clarence, who fled from 

23 England after the death of her huſband, came 
nt sd her to ſeek for ſhelter and conſolation. Her 
misfortune was ſo recent, that being ſtill 

bathed in tears, and filled with the bitterneſs 

ent Jof affliction, ſhe could not avoid communi- 
ing I cating to the queen a part of her grief. The 
me lady Trott, who, was attached to her, after 
ved I having obtained Edward's favour by her in- 
her Il terpoſition, had adviſed her to leave her coun- 
an. y for ſome time, and from the confidence 
they both had in Margaret's friendſhip, they 
undertook the voyage to France. The tragical 
death of the duke of Clarence, could not be 
ſuppoſed - to excite the queen's compaſſion ; 
for ſhe did not owe this ſenſation to her ſon's. 
murderer, But ſhe had not forgot that the. 
lutcheſs always reſpected her as a mother; 
and the impulſe of affection, that had made 
her deſpiſe all kinds of danger, to come and 
take her leave of her at Greenwich, was a 


proof of her attachment that. * could never 
forget. 


vor. II. = 1 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were acquainted with the cha. 
rafters of Edward and the duke, had always 
been of opinion, that their reconciliation was 
never fincers ; and that tho? the firſt had been 
cured of his diſtruſt, and the laſt of his in- 
conſtancy and natural levity, the duke of 
Glouceſter had too great an intereſt in blowin 
up the fire of diſcord between them, to ſuffer 
their union long to ſubſiſt. All hiſtorians 
agree, that he already privately prepared the 


way to ſecure the crown to himſelf after the 


king's death. This was a very difficult en- 
terprize, as his two efdeft brothers had chil. 
dren ſtill living; but he ſaw a poſſibility of 
bringing it about by degrees. The firſt ſtep 
being to get rid of the duke of Clarence, he 
endeavoured to plant ill impreſſions of him in 
the king's mind, by a thouſand accuſations, 
which after what had paſſed, could not be en- 
tirely void of probability. The queen, who 
had gained a great aſcendancy over the mind 
of 'her huſband, fince ſhe had given two 
princes to England, continually ſtrengthened 
his ſuſpicions, and the duke of Clarence, na- 
turally proud and indiſcreet, and at the ſame 
time of a very moderate capacity, every mo- 
ment furniſhed them with arms againſt him- 
ſelf, by the imprudence of his conduct, and 


the freedom of his diſcourſe, 
There 


' particular friendſhip, he 


e of en 


745 


1 hers, was however. but little ; appearance: 
of his fall being ſo near, when an adventure 
took place that had no manner of relation to 
ſo ſerious and important an event, The king 
being hunting in ſir Thomas Burdett s patk, 2 
perſon. for whom, the duke of Clarence had 4 
killed a white flag, 
of, which this gentleman was extremely fond, 
This loſs: was ſo. ſenſibly felt by Burdett, that 
jn the firſt heat of his reſentment, he wiſhed 
with an oath, that the ſtag's horns was in 
the belly of him that, killed it. This ridi- 
eulous imprecation, which would i in another 
have paſſed for no more than a puexile ex · 
travagance, was turned into the crime of high 
treaſon' in 'one of the duke of Clarence's friends, 
and in two days time Burdett was condemned 
to die, and publickly executed. The duke 
was then in Eugland, and thoſe, who, had fol- 
licited his friend's , puniſhment, ſor no other 
teaſon but to give. him an opportunity of. en- 
raging. the king by ſome, falſe. ſtep, made 
haſte to inform him of this event. He re- 
turned in a xage, and paying no regard to any 
one at his arrival, reproached the king with 
the utmoſt haughtineſs, for, having failed. in 
reſpe&t to a brother, to. whom he was obliged 
for his crown. This tranſport was perhaps 
3 on the ſcore .of friendſhip 3 ; but he 
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added ſuch inconſiderate menaces, that Eg. 
ward, without heſitation, cauſed him' to be 
arreſted.” His enemies, the moſt dangerous 
of whom was the duke of Glucefter, took 
care to keep from the council all thoſe who 


might prove favourable to him; and they 


themſelves drew up many articles of accuſa- 
tion, the principal of which regarded the 
king's perſon, In ſhort, by a juſt decree of 
providence, which deſtined "Al theſe  blood- 
thirſty princes to periſh by their mutual rage 
and hatred, he was condemned to die; and 
all the ſoftening the king gave to his ſentence, 
was to l6ive to him the manner in which it 


ſhould be accompliſhed, 

T be dutcheſs was then in Ireland, with 
two young children, the fruit of their mar- 
riage. Her friends had time to inform her 
of her huſband's danger before his condem- 
nation, on which with the utmoſt diligence 
ſhe haſted to ſollicit his pardon. But though 
ſhe. was dreadfully afflicted, at learning on 
her arrival at London, that his ſentence was 
paſſed, ſhe was ſtill more ſo at finding what 
kind of death he had choſe; for to appear- 
ance, inſenſible of the bao of his fate, he 
had demanded leave of the king to be 
| drowned in a butt of malmſey. The dut- 


cheſs having” obtained the liberty of ſeeing 
: him, 
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him, ſpared no endeayours to make him lay aſide 
ſo miſerable a reſolution; and in the neceſ- 
ſity he was under of ſurrendering up his life, 
ſhe exhorted him to ſeek. no other way than 
that of his equals ; but making a ſport of his 
puniſhment, be preſſed her earneſtly to aſſiſt 
at it. Her weakneſs, occaſioned by her ſhame 
and grief, prevented her being expoſed to this 
fatal office. She even refuſed to hear the 
circumſtances of ſuch an odious ſcene, and 
lamenting the blindneſs, as much as the death 


of a huſband. ſhe had always tenderly loved, 


ſhe ſcarce waited for the recovery of her 
health, before Ma left E Suge with her chil- 
dren. 


This relation filled the queen both with a 
warm compaſſion for the dutcheſs, and a re- 
ſpectful admiration of the juſtice of heaven, 
which ſhe thought took care to revenge her 
cauſe. But how would this admiration have 
been increaſed, if ſhe could have penetrated 
into futurity, and have ſeen all her enemies, 
and the murderers of thoſe who were deareſt 
to her, ſucceſſively falling by each other's 
band! But on the contrary, caſting at a di- 
ſtance whatever was capable of reviving her 
hatred, and from henceforward ſeeking, for 
inward peace by forgetting even her reſent- 
ments, ſhe endeavoured by her diſcourſes and 
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by her example, to inſpire the detcheſs of 
"Clarence with the ſume diſpoſitions. She 
kept her with her for ſix months, and finding 
that ſhe had tranquility enough to be put in 
mind of the intereſt of her children, Which 
ſeemed to demand her return to England, ſue 
adviſed her for their ſakes to lay aſide all re- 
mains of grief, and to go and ſollicit in 
their behalf, the er of the 1 * * 
adele 


' Rent's death at laſt Ache e ebüy . 
which bound Margaret to a commeree with 
mankind, Having paid him her laſt duties, 
ſhe thought of nothing but the execution ef 
the deſign which ſhe had long ſince formed 
of retiring from the world, where ſhe no 
longer found any thing capable of ſtopping 


cher. However, ſhe thought ſne might -give 


the preference, in the choice of her tomb, 
to the province of Anjou, which ſhe particu. 
larly regarded as the inheritance of her fa 
mily, and where ſhe was ſorry that ſhe had 
not found her father at leaving her priſon 
Beſides her own inclination, ſhe had a much 
ſtronger reaſon to determine her to this choice, 
from the aſſiſtance ſhe hoped to receive fur 
the reſt of her life, from a man whom Reni 
had recommended when expiring, for his in- 
tegrity and _—_— This was an old gen. 
| tle mu 
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e fur 
1 Rent 
nis in- 
J gen- 
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tleman of Arjen, named Vignoles, who had 
conſiderable eſtates in that province, and who 
having paſſed the greateſt part of his life in 
the ſervice of the king of Sicihyj, wiſhed for 


nothing after the death of his good maſter, 


but to retire to his eſtate, in order to ſpend 
the reſt of his days in peace. He approved 
the deſire Margaret expreſſed, of going this 
ther; but when ſhe had communicated to 
him her ſcheme of retiring into ſolitude, he 
repreſented with much wiſdom, that a reſo- 
lution of this nature was neither conformable 
to her rank, nor to the extraordinary part 
ſhe had ſo long and fo gloriouſly ated, His 
reaſons were ſimple; + You will either chuſe, 
* faid he, to ſubjeR yourſelf entirely to the 
© laws of a cloyſter, or you will there con- 
© fine yourſelf to a retreat that will make no 
change in that courſe of life, which pru- 


+ dence exacts from a queen. In the firſt 


© caſe, you do not ſufficiently conſider what 
+ torments you prepare for yourſelf; and in 
the ſecond, you do not ſee that you only 
+ ſeek to put yourſelf under conſtraint, and 
to become: troubleſome to others. 


Whatever impreſſion this reaſoning might 
make on her mind, ſhe was not deſtined by 
providence to-find herſelf at liberty to follow 
her inclinations, Scarce was ſhe arrived at 
| M 4 Anjou,, 
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Anjou, when Louis XI. ſent to propoſe a 
new confirmation of Rent's agreement, by a 
more authentic deed than that which Gezlis 
and Raguenet received from her at Rouen. 
This propoſal, which ſeemed to imply ſome 
doubt of the validity of the firſt act, and 
even of the grant made by king Rent, her 
father, gave her, by the inſtigation of Vig- 
roles, the thour ht of enquiring whether ju- 
ſtice would not effectually authorize her reco- 
vering again a donation, on: which ſhe had 
not been conſulted, and which ſhe had ſigned 
when compelled by the miſerable ſtate of her 
fortune. It is not to be imagined, that ſhe + 
could flatter herſelf with the hopes of forcing 
the king to reſtore the provinces ſhe had 
given up; but the penſion he was bound to 
give her in exchange, net being ſo exactly 
paid as the price of her ranſom had been to 
the king of England, Vignoles made her hope, 
that a little reſiſtance would ſerve at leaft 
to render Louis more faithful, and perhaps to 
make him augment an. annuity, that had no 
proportion to the value of the purchaſe, 
This advice did not turn to her ſatisfaction. 
The commiſſaries ſent by the king having 
ſignified to that prince, that they found ſome 
difficulty in the execution of his orders, re- 
ceived an anſwer from him, that was ſo much 
the more mortifying to her, as from the hope 
| þ Il of 
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of deriving: ſome, advantage from her oppo- 


ſition, ſhe had already entered into engage - 


ments, that required a greater exactneſs in the 


payment oſ her penſion. The king ordered 
her to be told, that ſhe too ſoon for got the 
ſituation from which he had dene her, 
and that if ſhe regretted the Toſs of what her 


father poſſeſſed, he was ready to reſtore it to 
her, but it muſt be on condition that ſhe 


would go and enjoy it in the Tower of London, 

Thus it became neceſſary for her to change 
her language, and ſign a new act, which was 
performed on the 19th of O#ober, 1480, at 
the caſtle of Reculec, near Angers, 


The engagements ſhe had entered into, 
and which in their conſequences threw her 
into troubles and embarraſſments quite op- 
poſite to her reſolution, were ſuch as had a 
relation to the earls of Richmond and Pem- 
broke, whom the duke of Brittany ſtill kept 
under a guard at Yannes. They were not ig- 
norant of her being ſo near them, and im- 
mediately hoping that they might derive ſome 
advantage from it, they did not fail to deſire 


her friendſhip, and ſome proof of the regard 


ſhe {till preſerved for the houſe of cer. af 
Beſide the low. ſtate of her fortune, wh ch 
led her to promiſe them an annual aſſiſtance 
in form. of a penſion, ſhe cauſed them to be 
0 + Saint. 
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informed of the danger to which they were 
continually expoſed on Edward's account, 
They had had the happineſs to eſcape from 
dne, all the circumſtances of which are to 
de found in Argentree, and which began to 
render the dyke of Brittany's ſimplicity, as 

much to be apprehended, as the hatred and 
artifices of Edward. The ' truce which had 
been often violated between England and 
Brittany, making it neceſſary that it ſhould 
be renewed with more firm condit'ons, the 
king had taken this opportunity to ſend am. 
baſladors extraordinary to the duke, and theſe 
had found no difficulty in eſtabliſhing the two 
nations in a good underſtanding. But the 
diſcuſions relating to their mutual intereſt be- 
ing determined, the ambaſſadors diſcovered 
to the duke the principal ſubject of their ne- 
gotiation : they repreſented, that the king, 
their maſter, ardently deſired for ever to ex- 
tinguiſh the fire of faction, which had cauſed 
| ſuch long diſturbances in England; and that 
the houſe of Lancaſter having no other prince 
but the carl of Richmond, he deſigned to 
marry him to one of his daughters, that both 
houſes might be united by this marriage; 
that with this view he deſired him to fend 
him the earl, to whom he waited to gin 
every proof of his affection, that might ſerve 
to convince all his people of his deſire to 


rende, 
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render them happy by a laſting peace. The 
duke of Brittany, led by his natural candour 
to form a favourable judgment of others, did 


not ſuſpect that Edward concealed an odious 


' deſign under thefe appearances of moderation, 
and therefore put the earl of Richmond into 


the hands of the ambaſſadors, who made 
haſte to ſet out with their prey, in order to 


embark at Sr. Males. 


This young prince had ſo long neglected to 
eſcape from his confinement, by his being 
bound by ſtronger chains than'thofe of the 
duke. He' was in love with a girl of his 


own nation, whoſe family was ſettled at 
Vannes, and. this paſſion for a long time ren- 


dered him deaf to all the entreaties of the 
earl of Pembroke, who had a thouſand times 


pteſſed him to improve the opportunities that 
were continually preſented for their flight. 
This girl, who was of the common rank, 
and whoſe name was Lee, on ſeeing her 
lover carried away, penetrated into Edward's 
artifice, and prevailed on her father to repair 
with the - utmoſt haſte to court, where he 


repreſented: to the duke, that the Rep he hd: 


Juſt taken would cover him with eternal in- 
famy z without reckoning that his conſcience 
could not be reconciled to his delivering up 
a es who believed himſelf ſafe under his 


0.0 


pro- 
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protection, to his moſt mortal enemy. This 
diſcourſe opened; the duke's eyes, and, he im- 
; mediately ſent Peter Landais to St, Males, 
with orders 'to employ even force, to deliver 
the . earl of Richmond out of the ambaſladors 
hands, if he was capable of making ſuch 
ſpeed as to prevent their embarkation, Thoſe 
who have accuſed the duke of being gained 
over by a Jarge ſum he received from Edward, 
and of changing his ſentiments only through 
remorſe, have not conſidered, that if the 
ambaſſadors had made uſe of this method to 
ſeduce the maſter, they would have ſucceeded 
much more eaſily with ſo corrupt a miniſter 
as Peter Landais, who was at that time his 
favourite. However, being arrived at St. 
Males, at the very moment when the am- 
baſſadors were going to embark, he informed 
them in the duke's name, that he had an im- 
portant affair to communicate to them, and 
while he was. holding a,conference with them, 
the men in his retinue, to whom he had given 
his orders to deliver the two priſoners, con- 
ducted them to a church. As they had made 
tcir eſcape from the ambaſſadors, they had 
«othing to fear in a town under the duke's 
fubjeftion. The ambaſſadors made bitter 
complaints of their having been deceived: 
but after ſome frivolous excuſes, they. were 
frankly informed, that the duke of Brittany 
having 


Mo 
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having made fome further reflections on che 


ſtep he had been prevailed on to take, had 
found chat he could not deliver up the eatl to 


the king, without forfeiting his honour; and 


that he could only promiſe to guard him with 


ſuch care, that Edward ſhould have no reaſon 


to be under the leaſt apprebenſion on account 


of his enterprizes. 


Vannes was ſtill the TW of his confine- 
ment; but as the danger from which he had 


ſo happily eſcaped, might be renewed by other 
ways, the earl of Pembroke conjured Mar- 


garet to join her perſuaſions to his, to en- 


gage the prince to ſeek for ſafety by a pru- 
gent flight; and even deſired her to fayour 
this deſign by the ſuccours ſhe might eaſily 
procure them, at a place ſituated at fo ſmall 
a diſtance from Brittany. She did not refuſe 
to grant them this . ſervice; but the principal 
difficulty was to make the earl of Richmond 


accept of it, or rather to make him conquer a 


paſſion that feemed to render him equally in- 


ſenſible to the decorums of his rank, and to 


the care of his liſe. After many uſeleſs ef- 
forts, againſt which the prince defended him- 
ſelf by arguments drawn from the greatneſs 


of bis ſoul, and his opinion of the duke of 


Brittany's generoſity, the queen herſelf made 
a  propaſal to os, ear] of Pembrale, to ſend 


Ka- 
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Katherine Lee privately to the place to which 
he would conduct his nephew, and then to 
make the hope of finding her a motive for 
this prince's departure: But it was not eaſy 
to make her enter into a projet, which ſhe 
apprehended might caft ſome ſpot on her 
honour, In ſpite of the tenderneſs, which 
ſhe freely indulged for her lover, ſhe had not 
yet granted him any advantage over her ; and 
whether the example of Elizabeth Grey raiſed 
her preſumptuous hopes, or whether ſhe was 
willing to ſtrengthen the young ears paſſion, 
in order to ſecure its duration, ſhe preſerved 
a modeſty, which ſerved daily to encreaſe it. 
However, ſhe ſubmitted to the authority of 
her father, who was diſpoſed to ſacrifice 
every thing for a prince, whom he regarded 
as his king,z and being ſet out under his con- 
duct, they went to wait on the queen, to 
-whom the earl of Pembroke had ſent them, 
with orders to make his ' excuſes to that 
princeſs, and to let her know that he and 
his nephew would be with them in three 


>" 


| Ager was at the caſtle of Dampierre, 
which belonged to Yiguoles, Though ſhe 
| might juſtly be ſurpriſed at the earl's chuſing 
to put -Lee and his daughter under her care, 
| ſhe did not receive this young perſon with the 
leſs 
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Jeſs goodneſs and admiration. The firſt of 
' - thele ſentiments ſhe thought ſhe owed her on 
the earl of Richmond's account; but her re- 


ſpect for the earl took nothing from the other, 


whom Margaret found worthy of that pal. 


ſion, with which ſhe had inſpired the firſt 


prince of England; and the proofs ſhe gave 
of her diſeretion making her appear worthy 
- of her eſteem, ſhe not only conſented to keep 

her with her, but to intereſt herſelf in be 


conduct and fortune, which ſerved in the 
end, to render her one of the moſt happy 


women of ber time, Two days and two 
nights paſſed Without any account of the ear! 
of Pembroke, on which the queen growing 
uneaſy, ſent Fignoles privately to Vannes, 


who on his return brought very diſagreable 


news. The two earls having wanted pre- 


caution in their preparations for their flight, 


had been arreſted by the guards who were ſet 
over them; and the duke of Brittany, en- 
"raged at their attempt, had ſent them to the 


iſle of Uſhant, where he kept them more 


_ cloſely confined than ever he had done during 
their abode at Fannes. TheirdeſtruRtion, to 
which it ſeemed as if the duke himſelf was 
willing to contribute, by putting them in a 
place from which the firſt Engliſb veſſel might 


take them from a priſon that was but ill de- 


fended, alarmed the queen in fo ſtrange a 


manner, 
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manner, that ſhe reproached-herſelf for hay- 
ing intereſted herſelf in affairs only fit to di - 
ſturb her repoſe. What relation had ſhe from 
thenceſorward to the houſe of Lancaſter, and 
the ſucceſſion of England? Was it from the 
hope of ſeeing herſelf reſtored to the rights 
ſhe had abandoned? Was ambition or revenge 
capable of making her wiſh for a revolution 
in favour of the young earl? She had buried 
all her hatred in the Tower, where ſhe had 
ſpent five years in recovering her tranquility 
of ſoul, and her abode fince that time in 
Provence had completed the conqueſt of her 
paſſions; Why then did ſhe expoſe her mind 
to agitations in favour of another, which ſhe 
would not have been willing to have felt for 
herſelf? _ = 


However, her generoſity, more ſtrong than all 
theſe reflections, did not ſuffer her to abandon a 
young prince, for whom ſhe ſaw no other 
reſource but what ſhe could afford him. Vig- 
_ noles was'a man of experience, who from his 
youth had attended the king of Sly in all 
his wars, and 'ſhe charged him to make uſe 
of all the expedients he could derive from bis- 
prudence and courage, in order to deliver the 
two earls. Lee offered to accompany. him. 
They ſet out with few men, from the fear of 
| wo betrayed by giving the leaſt appearance 
of 


if! 
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of diſtruſt, and being furniſhed with a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, capable of provid- 
ing them in caſe of need with a veſſel and 
ſoldiers, they repaired to Nachelle, from 
whence it was . to gain the iſle. of 


nut et 


The. caſtle in which the two earls were 
confined, was the only place in the iſland ca- 
pable of defence, Vignoles, who laid a 
greater ſtreſs, on his addreſs, than on open 
force, took with him only ten men, and in- 
forming bimſelf in an unaffected manner of 
what could not be unknown to the inhabitants 
of the iſland, he learnt that the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of ſixty men, and that the two earls, 
who were ſometimes allowed the liberty of 
hunting, never went out without being at- 
tended by them. Notwithſtanding this in- 
telligence, he hoped to take them away 
the firſt time they went out of the caſtle; 
Being diſguiſed like a peaſant, he ordered his 
men to go on board, and to keep themſelves 
in readineſs to put off from the ſhore at the 
firſt ſignal, He then purchaſed the aſſiſtance 
of ſome. peaſants who dwelt on the coaſt; 
and making them get three horſes ready be- 


hind a hedge, which ſerved to conceal them, 


he waited for the moment in which he ſhould 
lee the gates of the caſtle opened. The two 
earls 
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earls appeared, He had no difficulty in mak- 
ing them perceive, that he ſought to ſerve 
them. Two words of explication made 
them underſtand what they had to do to ſecond 
him. They were on horſeback before they 
were perceived by their guards, and imme- 
diately reaching the ſea ſhore with their guide, 


embarked wichout meeting 1 with the leaſt op- 
nn 7 £4 


But by a very: 8 accident, at the time 
when the ſailors were getting under fail, and 
the two earls, who reached the veſſel in the 
long boat, were receiving congratulations from 
Lee and Vignoles, a flat bottom'd veſſel put 
off ſrom à neighbouring port, and brought 
to the iſland "ſixty ſoldiers, Who came to re- 
lieve the garriſon at the caſtle. It was im- 
poſſible for the ſallors to put the ſhip under 
fail time enough to get the ſtart of the oars, 
Curioſity alone at firſt led the officers of this 
company to approach the veſſel; but being 


got on board, the embarraſſment of thoſe 


who forced the two earls to be concealed, 
and ſoon after the fight of the ſoldiers on the 
iſtand, who appeared in a crowd on the bank, 
made them judge that they ought to take 
ſome precautions. A flight reſiſtance would 
have at firſt diſperſed them, if the two lords 
bad not been without arms, and if Vignolis 

had 


his men. 
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had net been of opinion that prudence re - 
gqured their voncealing themſelves. It was 
too late tb think of makingea defence, when 
the veſſel was filled with ſoldiers, who learnt 
from thoſe” on the ſhore, that they had there 
the AT men er N ny: his 
one Pw” 7 bi 
Jegus 1 U 

Tue two 75 were epi .conduRted 
to the duke of Brittany with Vignolet and all 
The duke's indignation; was ſo 
reat at che firſt news he received of their 
preſumption, that he would have ſent them 
immediately to execution, if they had not 


made themſelves known to be queen Mar- 


garet's domeſtics. Lee was the only perſon 
who was his ſubject; he ordered bis proceſs 
to be carried on with the utmoſt rigour, and 
having ordered the two earls to be brought 
before him, he threatened to ſend them tora 
"ſafer priſon in England. But the young earl 
reproached him in a ſirm tone, for his abuſ- 
ing his power, in laying a yoke upon him, 
to which no law obliged him to ſubmit; and 
making him aſhamed of the ſubmiſſion he had 
ſhewn to Edtward, brought him by degrees to 
ſuch moderation, that after having intrenched 
himſelf in the promiſe he had made to the 
king of England, he promiſed to ſend him 


' again to Vannes, if he would give his word 


that 
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that he would live in the ſame peaceable 
manner he had hitherto: done. The ear], 
who expected to be ſhut up in a cloſer priſon 
than that from which he had eſcaped, took 
care not to reject this propoſal; but continu- 
ing the tone which had ſo happily ſucceeded, 
he replied, that to render the conditions equal, 
he ought himſelf to engage, that he would 
never abuſe the power he had over him, by 
delivering him up te Edward. There was 


in this demand an air of juſtice, with which 


the duke was ſtruck ; he bound himſelf by 


an oath, never to be guilty of ſuch a baſe 


piece of treachery, and to render the earl 
are Rog G Lee Ni: Ons 


It is eabdbats that the two 14 05 were 3 
much leſs conſtraint. in their confinement at 
Vannes, ſince their misfortune; in being ar- 
reſted when they were endeavouring to make 
their eſcape, only proceeded from the extreme 
imprudence of ſome of their men, and that 
with a little more management, they in the 
end found the means of making ſeveral jour- 
neys to Anjou. Beſides the precautions they 
always took to conceal their abſence, they 
took care that none ſhould reproach them for 
violating their | promiſe, which was to con- 
tinue faithfully under the guard and protection 
of the duke of Brittany, Far from thinking 
endl " 
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of making their eſcape, the ,one always ſtaid 
at Vannes during the abſence of the other; as 
well to be a ſecurity for his return, as the 
better to diſguiſe the liberty they ſucceſſively 
took, Thus it may be imagined, that they 
were only- cloſely guarded, when they went 
abroad, ; and that with a little addreſs, it was 
the more eaſy for them to. eſcape alternatively, 
as the leaſt pretence of indiſpoſition might 
raiſe a. belief, that the one kept his apart- 
ment, when they ſaw the other make his 


appearance. All hiſtorians agree in this ac- 


count of their aan en. 


The uſe * made of this eaſy. method | 


of |, viſiting - the queen, ſoon. rendered this 
princeſs's retreat, in a manner the centre of 
all the deſigns formed in favour of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, The earl of Richmond, ſenſible 


of the earl of Oxford's misfortune, who was 


cloſely confined. in the caſtle of Hames, and 
foreſeeing, the adyantage he might ſooner or 
later reap from his ſervices, from thence ſent 
Lee and Vignolet, to try to open the gates of 
his priſon. He was there in irons,. and in a 
ſtate that juſtified the hatred he all his life 
bore to Edward, and all of his blood, Vig- 
nles, to ſatisfy not only the heir of the family 
of Lancaſter, but even the queen, who was 
not under leſs obligation on he to the earl 

; of 
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of Oxford, ſpent many. months about the 
neighbourhood of Hamer, earneſtly employed 
in getting acquainted with the governor of the 
caſtle, and all his men. From this famili- 
arity he eaſily obtained the permiſſion of ſee. 
ing the earl; but not being able to find 2 
_ favourable moment to inform him of the ſer- 
vice he ſought to render him, he ſormed a 
project from other circumſtances, the ſucceſs 
of which appeared infallible. Having ob- 
ſerved that on all feaſt-days the earl and ſome 
other priſoners were led to a chamber ad- 


joining to the caſtte to hear maſs, he did not 


doubt but that there would be ſome amongſt 
them who uriderftood latin; and gaining over 
the prieſt by a large ſum, inſtead of the 
epiſtle or the goſpel, made him recite in Latin, 
an advice to the priſoners to hold themſelves 
in readineſs to ſecond the endeavours that on 
a certain day would be taken for their de- 
liverance. They were never led to ' mals 
without being hand-cuffed ; but as if this 


| precaution had been ſufficient with regard to 


five or fix perſons, whoſe ſubmiſſion ſeemed 
to have grown into a habit, they left them at 
liberty to perform their devotions. They did 
not fail mutually to aſſiſt each other with all 
their addreſs to get rid of their Chains; Vig- 
noles and Lee, who Rad made all theſe obſei- 


which 


vations, carried ſhort ſwords and fire-· arms, 
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which they concealed under their - cloaks, 
They went ſucceflively out of the chapel to 
diſtribute them amongſt the priſoners; and 
the frequency of their being ſeen at the caſtle 
removing all ſuſpicion z they had all the li- 
berty they had hoped for of getting to their 
chamber-door, In ſhort, by an addreſs, the 
ſucceſs of which is ſcarcely probable, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe at leaſt that the caſtle of Hames 
was very ill guarded, they ſeized the governor 
and the guards, without making any 'other 
uſe of their arms but to inſpire terror, and 
they all partook of the favour that was ſolely 
deſigned fox the earl of Oxford, They were 
nevertheleſs purſued” with great diligence, on 
which the earl in flying ſeparated from Yig- 
nales, and did not rejoin him before they 
reached Anjou. 


Tg 
: 


The arrival of theſe new tits. renewed 
the queen's grief, by the objects which their 
preſence and converſation made her call to 
mind; but ſhutting up her melancholy refle&- 
ions within her own breaſt, ſhe rendered them 
all the good offices that depended on her credit 
and affiduity. The king of England made his 
complaints to Louis XI, who anſwered coolly 
to his ambaſſador, that he could not deprive 
the queen of the pleaſure of receiving and 

ob-. 
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obliging her old friends. However, ſhe was 
not afraid of diſpleaſing che earl of Richmond 
by traverſing his amours. The affection ſhe 
had conceived for Catherine Lee making her 
wiſh, that this girl's fortune was as great as 
ber wit and beauty made her deſerve, ſhe re · 
preſented in ſo lively a manner the injury ſhe 

would do, herſelf, by nouriſhing the paſſion of 
a young prince, who could not give. her any 
proof of it, that would do honour to her 
virtue, that ſhe made her firmly reſolve not 
to liſten any more to his addreſſes, The ear!'s 
grief did not ſhake this generous reſolution, 
and when he uttered aloud his complaints, 
Margaret repreſented to him, - that as he could 
only ſeek to amuſe himſelf by ſeducing a girl 
of merit, he ſhewed little regard to virtue 
and honour, when he would ſacrifice ſuch 
precious jewels to his pleaſures, He never- 
theleſs did not flacken his purſuits, and the 
journeys he was continually making to Anjou, 
always produced ſome ſingular proof of his 
affection, The earl of Pembroke, who wiſhed 
to ſee his heart engaged and his mind employed 
in an agreeable manner, in order to diſſipate 
the laffitude ariſing from his ſituation, fa- 
voured his inclination by his approbation and 


ſervices, He gained over Lee. The dean of i 
Tours, Vignoles's brother, ſuffered himſelf alſo 


to be brought over to the prince's intereſt. 
| Whether 
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a; © Whether the two earls deſigned to deceive 
nd BY Catherine by ſome impoſition, or Whether 
he they hoped eaſily to break a marriage. which 
ger | they intended to celebrate with few 
as fſormalities; they agreed with Lee, that he 
re · himſelf ſhould preſs his daughter to receive 
ſhe the earl's hand, and the dean was diſpoſed 
of to unite” them by performing the ceremony. 
any Offers of ſo ſerious a nature, and propoſed 
her I by the mouth of a father, made a powerful 
not ¶ impreſſion on Catherine's mind, The day 
url's vas appointed; and though the earl of Pem- 
ion, ¶ broke could not be with the prince at Anjou, 
nts, his conſent ſupplied the want of his preſence, 
ould But Catherine, ſtopped by an emotion of gra- 
girl I titude for the queen's goodneſs, or perhaps 
irtue by the fear of her reſentment, durſt not con- 
ſuch I clude this ſcene without informing her of it. 
ver- This was to render ſo many preparations in- 
| the WW effectual. Margaret opened her eyes on the 
[njou, deceit, and from the diſpleaſure ſheon that ac- 
f his count entertained againſt Lee and the dean of 


ſhed ¶ Tours, ſhe baniſhed them for ſome time from her 


preſence.” She replied to the ſighs and com- 


in putting him under an incapacity of making 


n and an anſwer, the drew new arms from his em- 
ean Of Nparraſſinent and ſilence to mit the wiſdom 
elf 1 f Catherine. Will you,” ſaid ſhe, to this 
itereſt. 


prince, reſolye to marry her openly, that 


hether I YO L. II. | N. 6 is 
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© is to ſay, in the face of England and France, 
to whom the marriage of one in your fa. 
© tion ſhould be no ſecret? You will then 
immediately fee an end put to all my oppo- 
_ © fitions:” The young earl affrighted at this 
queſtion, and not daring even to diſcover his 
thoughts in the earl of Pembroke's abſence, 
continued ſo long without making any reply, 
that Catharine herſelf thought ſhe could now 
perceive, that he only intended to deceive her, 


But more important affairs ſoon interrupted 
this idle intrigue, and employed them in other 
purſuits. Before the young earl was fet out 
on his return to Vannes, an Engliſhman, 
whoſe name and countenance were recollected 
by the queen, having preſented himſelf before 
her, and demanded a particular audience, gave 
her letters from ſeveral lords, who had ſent 
him to Anjou to intereſt this princeſs in an en- 
terprize of great moment. He was afterwards 
to go into Brittany with other letters, which 


he was to deliver to the earls of Richmond and 


Pembroke, which was the principal cauſe of 
his voyage, The two earls never viſiting 
the queen without making uſe of great pre- 
caution, and under feigned names, he was 
ignorant of the firſt being ſo near, But they 


ſoon ceaſed to make a myſtery of it, when 


Mar- 
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Hargaret was informed by his letters of the 
ſubject of his commiſſion. 


The one was from Morton, biſhop of EY, 
one of Henry the VIth's council, who had. 
continued in the poſſoſſion of his biſhoprick 
ever ſince Edward's re- eſtabliſhment; but 
whoſe heart was not the leſs faithful to the 


houſe of Lancaſter. He had part of his fa- 
mily in Wales, near Brectnoct caſtle, where 


was the duke of Buckingham's principal eſtate, | 


which gave him frequent opportunities of viſit- 
ing that nobleman. Morton was celebrated 
in England for his wit and learning; but his 
birth was low, and he owed his elevation 
entirely to his own merit. The duke being 


led by his own inclinations: to treat him with 
thoſe marks of diſtinction to which his talents 


entitled him, familiarly converſed with him 
during his reſidence for ſeveral months at 
Brecknock ; and their converſations neceſſarily 
falling on the preſent intereſts of the nation, 


| the artful prelate inſinuated himſelf ſo dex- 


terouſly into his confidence, that he penetrated 
into the bottom of his ſentiments. The 
court of England had few lords fo diſtinguiſhed 
by their birth and natural endowments as the 
duke; he had rendered Edward ſome im- 


portant ſervices, for which he did not think 


the dignity of high conſtable of the king 
2 dom 
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dom was a ſufficient recompence. Ha/tings | 


and Stanley enjoyed between them the favour 
which he would have poſſeſſed alone; and to 
complete his diſguſt; the queen, who made 
profeſſion of ſupporting the new nobility 
azainſt the old, had prevented his being heir 
to the houſe of Hereford, to which he thought 
he had an inconteſtible right. In opening 
his mind to Morton, he confeſſed not only 
his averſion to Edward, but alſo the regret 
he could not help feeling at his having entered 
into the duke of Glouce/ter's plot to take the 
crown from this prince or his children. What 
he regretted was not the evil he ſhould bring 
upon Edward; but that having no greater 
reaſon to love the duke his brother, he was 
vexed at being under the neceſſity to which 
he was reduced, of not being able to revenge 
himſelf on the one, without attaching him- 
ſelf to the intereſt of the other. He had pro- 
miſed the duke to hold himſelf in readineſs 
to ſecond him, whether he choſe to pull off 
the maſk in order to attack the king openly, 
or whether waiting for his death, he ſhould 
conſider it as a more eaſy enterprize to de- 
throne his children, Edward's health gave 
no proſpe& of his enjoying a long life, for 
he was ſo ſenſible to the ſhame of having 
been ſported with by Louis XI. who had juſt 


concluded a marriage between the dauphin 
and 
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and Margaret of Auſtria, that he daily waſt- 
ed away. The princeſs, his daughter, had 
been ſo openly educated in the hope of mar- 
rying this prince, that the Engliſb already 
called her madam the dauphineſs; and when 


Edward remembered that it was this promiſe 


that induced him to withdraw his army from 
France, without having drawn his ſword, he 
fell into ſuch tranſports of paſſion, as had 


more than once put people in fear for his 


life, Poiſon, given by the duke of Glouceſter's 


hand, who repeated the doſe from time to 


time, if we may believe ſorne hiſtorians, had 
alſo its effect. But ſuppoſing that the king's 
death ſhould ſoon ſatisfy Buck:ngham's hatred, 
this would only make him fall under a new 
tyranny} that was not leſs odious in his 
eſteem, he therefore reproached himſelf with 
having engaged to contribute to it. 


After being emboldened by this confidence, 
Morton entertained him with a diſcourſe, 
which many hiſtorians make him ſpeak two 
years after, when this prelate was guarded 
by the duke in Brectnocł caſtle, But beſides 
the time being fixed by his letter to queen 
Margaret, it is improbable that if he had 
not already had ſtrict connections with the 
duke, he could have dared to truſt him when 
he was a ftate priſoner under his cuſtody: 

1 with- 
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without reckoning that the natural order of 
this fact, is agreeable to the accounts of many 


other writers, who affure us, that the duke, 


from a friendſhip for Mos ton, and to preſerve 
him from other dangers, defired Richard III. 
to let him be his guard. What afterwards 
paſſed at Brecknock, could therefore be nothing 
but the effect of this firſt explication, 


The prelate having allowed the duke ſuf- 
ficient time to explain himſelf, expreſſed as 


much concern at his being the inſtrument of 


the duke of Gloucgſter's frenzy, as of the mor- 
tification he had received from Edward. At 
laſt to bring him by long windings to the 
point on which he reſolved to ſound him, he 
made him confefs, that not only theſe two 
princes, but all who ſprang from them, and 
the duke of Clarence, could not promiſe 
England that happineſs, which heaven would 
never grant to a race of cruel and bloody men, 
The proofs offered themſelves in a great 
number of recent examples; and the biſhop 
obſerved, theſe princes being rejected by God, 
ought to fill all worthy men with horror, eſ- 
pecially when they might give themſelves a 
maſter, who with. the ſame right from nature, 
had all the qualifications which form the moſt 
excellent kings. After a copious enumeration 
of talents and virtues, the prelate ſeeing the 

| duke 
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duke ſearching with ſome embarraſiment to 
know to whom this portrait could belong, 
named him himſelf as a deſcendant of Edg- 


ward III. by a daughter of this prince, mar- 
ried to Thomas of Waodftock, 


Buckingham appeared greatly ſtruck at a 
concluſion which he had little expected, 1 
modeſtly denying the juſtice of the elogium 
Morton had made upon him, confeſſed that 
nature had given him claims, which a man of 
a more ambitious temper might endeavour to 
build upon. However, without attending to 
this idea, he demanded ſome time to reflect 
on ſo important an overture, Morton, who 
only thought of putting him to the trial, 
waited with impatience for the reſult of this 
deliberation. But all his fears returned, when 
on ſeeing him the next day, he heard him 
coolly reject a propoſal that ought not to take 
place to the excluſion of another prince, 
whoſe rights were not ſo diſtant as his own, 
and who far from meriting- the hatred of the 
nation, appeared to him to be worthy of re- 
uniting all the ſuffrages, He then mentioned 
the earl of Richmond. The biſhop of El, 
who only deſired what he had the joy to hear, 
greatly applauded his diſintereſtedneſs, and 
fortified him in ſuch noble ſentiments, by all 
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the reaſons he could draw from juſtice and 
honour, | 


All their notions and deſigns agreeing from 
henceforward in the earl's favour, they ima- 
gined, that in ſpite of the preſent hope of re- 
viving his party in a ſhort time, it was much 
ſafer to wait till Edward's death, not only 
trom their not having his fortune to combat 
with, which had hitherto been ſo ſucceſsful 
that he had not loſt a ſingle battle in which 
he was preſent in perſon, and his having al- 
ways ſuddenly raiſed himſelf from the ex- 
tremeſt abaſement by new miracles ; but be- 
cauſe the duke of Glouce/ter's enterprizes, 
againſt him or his children, would ſerve as 
Reps for the earl to facilitate his own advance- 
ment. They fixed all their views on this 
principle, and their firſt reſolution was to 
ſend to Anjou a ſenſible and faithful agent, 
who after he had communicated to the queen 
a project, into which they ſuppoſed ſhe would 


enter with the utmoſt ardour, he was to re- 
ceive from her an account of the ſituation of 


the young prince, and inſtructions as to the 
conduct he was to obſerve towards him. 
Morton's letter to this princeſs, that of the 
duke of Buckingham, and ſome other lords 
who were already aflociated, were only to 
diſpoſe her to receive their deputy without 

diſtruſt, 
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and to learn from his mouth what a 
juſt precaution did not permit them to com- 


diſtruſt, 


mit to paper. The perfon choſen for this 
important commiſſion was a Jelſb gentlemen, 
named Feffreys, who had conſiderable eſtates 
in that country, and had withdrawn himſelf 


from court from a hatred of the family Fore 
filled the throne, 


Margaret conferred with him for 2 long 


time on the good diſpoſitions of the duke of 


Buckingham, which ſhe could ſcarce have 


brought herfelf to believe were ſincere, if 


ſhe had not been aſſured of it by the biſhop 
of Ely's being engaged in the ſame deſign. 
The great qualities attributed by hiſtorians 
to the duke were mixed with ſo many vices, 


and the queen was ſo perfectly acquainted 


with his character, that tho' ſhe knew no one 
was more proper to form a party, and to carry 
on a great undertaking with equal conduct 
and courage, ſhe was alſo perſuaded, that the 
leaſt caprice was capable of making him ſud- 
denly abandon his obje&, and of ſacrificing 
not only the -earl's intereſt, but even his 
own, to the gratification of an irregular ap- 
petite, From the objections ſhe made to 
Teffreys, it ſeemed as if ſhe clearly penetrated 


into futurity ; for it is known that the duke, 


after having regdered the earl of Richmond 
N 5 ſome 
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ſome fignal ſervices, deprived himſelf of the 


fruit he ought to have reaped from them, and 


was near cauſing the ruin of his party, when 


having been forced to conceal himſelſ in the 


houſe of one of his antient domeſtics, he 
employed the few moments he was there in 


diſhonouring his daughter, which forced the 


enraged father in his turn to violate the laws 
of hoſpitality, by delivering him up to 
Richard, who cauſed him to lofe his head, 
This event was ſtill at ſome diſtance, and re- 
lates to a time which does not properly belong 
to this hiſtory. But the queen. while rejoi- 
cing at the earl's haying obtained ſo good a 
defender, wiſhed, from thoſe fears with which 
prudence is always accompanied, that the 


. duke's zeal might not become as fatal, as it 
might otherwiſe prove , to the houſe of 


Lancaſter. 


However, after having leapt from Jeffreys 
whatever had a relation to his commiſſion, 
and ſhewn him, that without the leaſt incli- 
nation to receive any advantage from the duke” 
enterprize, ſhe was not the leſs diſpoſed tt 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of her power, ſhe or 
dered the earl of Richmond to be called in 
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him one from the counteſs of Richmond, his 


mother; for though ſhe- was now married to 
the lord Stanley, who held one of the firſt 
places in Edward's favour, they had made 
no difficulty of communicating to her, what 
they meditated in favour of the young earl; 
and ſhe entered into it with all the ardour of 


a mother, who ſees her own grandeur united 


to that of her ſon's; and all her inquietude 
ſpringing from the fear, leſt by an exceſs of 


ambition and courage he ſhould raſhly deliver 


himſelf to ſuch high hopes, ſhe entreated him 
to undertake nothing without the queen's par- 
ticipation and advice, 


He entered freely into the counteſs's inten- Te 
tions, and reſolving not to be conducted by his 


-own uriderſtanding, took the reſolution to re- 


turn immediately to Vannes, and to ſend the earl 
of Pembroke to deliberate on his affairs with the 
queen and the earl of Oxford. Vignoles and ef- 
freys were admitted to this important council. 
It was at firſt debated, whether honour would 
permit the earl of Richmond and his uncle, after 
the formal engagements they had entered into 
with the duke of Brittany, to break from their 
confinement, and leave his dominions without 
his conſent, Buckingham exhorted the earl 
by the mouth of Jeffrey, to procure 
the protection of France. What ap- 

ä pearance 
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pearance was there in the ſituation he was in 
of his being able to let Louis know that he 
- merited his friendſhip and eſteem ? Was not 
the firſt ſtep towards forming any enterprize 
worthy of himſelf, that of procuring his li- 
berty ? But natural right appeared to them on 
this occaſion to be more binding than oat's: ; 
without reckoning, that on the ſuppoſition of 
the juſt rights which called him to the poſ- 
ſeflion of the crown, he ought to be con- 
ſidered with reſpet to the duke of Brit- 
tainy, as an independant prince, who could 
not be juſtly put under an arreſt, 'T heſe rea- 
ſons would perhaps have been ſufficient to 
have removed all their ſcruples of honour ; 
but the queen made uſe of two others which 
gave a new turn to their deliberations. In 
the firſt place a flight like that propoſed, could 
not fail of alarming the king of England, 
and this was to give him occaſion to make 
ſuch enquiries as would expoſe them to the 
danger of having their deſigns fruſtrated in 
their birth, On the other hand they could 
not ſo ſuddenly abandon Brittany without 
making the duke their enemy, and conſe- 
quently without giving up all the advantage 
that might be hoped for from the long abode 
the two earls had made in his dominions. 
Two ſuch ſtrong objections appeared unan- 
ſwerable; but they only ſerved to render the 
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evil more ſenſible, if it really was one, of 
continuing longer at Vannes, out of a con- 
dition to appear in public, and proſecute their 


deſigns. The queen, who was really inclin'd 
to think this laſt part neceſſary, in order to 


make Edward fleep on in that ſecurity, in 
which he had for many years believed himſelf 
ſo well eſtabliſhed, offered at the ſame time 
another propoſal, which ſeemed at firſt as ab- 


| ſurd, as ſhe made it appear to be wiſe and 


advantageous, -when by the ſuperior lights of 
her prudence ſhe had rendered it not only 
plauſible, but almoſt infallible. She pro- 
poſed to eommunicate the whole enterprize 


to the duke, and to raiſe in him by this con- 
fidence a diſpoſition to favour it. What ad- 
vantage did he recerve from his engagements . 


with Edward, that might not be offered him 
by a prince who aſpired to mount the ſame 
throne ? It was with the nation, rather than 
with the king, that he ought to think of live 
ing on good terms; and it was of little im- 
portance to him by whom that ſtate was'go- 
verned, when he was certain of reaping the 
ſame advantage from it for his own. But the 


queen's penetration went even much farther. 


She called to mind that the duke of Brittany 
had pretenſions to the earldom of Richmond, 
which had been formerly poſſeſſed by his an- 
ceſtors; and the ge: hope of poſſeſſing it, 
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ſeemed to be a bait that he could never reſiſt. 
She maintained, that he ought to make no 
difficulty of promiſing to make this reſtitu- 
tion; and from the opinion ſhe conceived of 
her own advice, ſhe even dared to engage, 
that the duke would go ſo far as to furniſh 
the young earl with money, troops, and veſ- 
ſels. FED! | 


The force of her reaſons having brought 
over the whole council to approve her fen- 
timents, ſhe judged farther that the two earls 
ought not to appear in this new negotiation, 
before rhe duke had declared himſelf ; and 
till Vignoles, whom ſhe thought a proper 
perſon to ſend to him on this occaſion, had 
difcovered all the inclination ſhe foreſaw he 
would have, to take advantages from the 
troubles of his neighbours, to ſtrengthen or 
aggrandize himſelf, She would alſo have 
Vignolss make all theſe overtures to the duke 
in her name; and that it ſhould appear, that 
her motive only proceeded from the remains 
of the regard ſhe ſtill felt for the houſe of 
Lancaſter, and that this was kept up by the 
connections ſhe always preſerved in England, 
This manner of ſerving the earl of Richmond, 
and anſwering the confidence placed in her by 
his mother, ſatisfied Margaret's generoſity, 
without caſting her into ſuch tumultuous agi- 
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tations, as would from thenceforward but ill 
ſuit either with her character or ſituation. 
And if we may believe one of her hiſtorians, 
thoſe who were able to penetrate into the 
bottom of her heart, admired that with that 
profound ſadneſs into which ſhe was continu- 
ally plunged, ſhe was ſtill capable of the 
ſenſations of friendſhip, * 


. Her nid had all the fetal hu bod 


| hoped they would receive from the addreſs of 


Vignoles, The duke of Brittany engaged 


almoſt without deliberating, to ſupport the 


earl's enterprize z and his readineſs to bind 


| himſelf by the ſtrongeſt promiſes, ſeemed to 


ſhew, that on ſome freſh cauſe of diſcontent 
he had received from Edward, he only longed 
for an opportunlty of revenge. He was even 
ſorry that the execution was deferred to an 
uncertain time, and when on further explica- 
tions he found that what he had hitherto re- 
garded as only a ſimple project of the queen's, 
was already reſolved upon by the ear] of 
Richmond, and all his partiſans, he complained 
of the conftraint that made it neceſſary for 


him to diſſemble for ſome time the ſatis- 


faction he felt from it. The conſequences 
of this famous negotiation, which after long 
and dangerous viciſſitudes, ended at laſt in 
placing the earl of Richmond on the throne, 
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are foreign to the deſign of this work; hut 
the hiſtorians who attribute the glory of it to 
the earl of Pembroke,” are ignorant of their 
Going: an injury to Gs re 


While Vieuoles was ſo happily —_ 
at the duke's court, and the earl of Richmond 
waited at Vannes for the ſucceſs of his com- 
miſſion, Feffreys was more agreeably employed 
with Catherine Lee, whoſe merit and charms 
he had fuddenly diſtinguiſhed. He had con- 
ceived a violent paſſion for her, which the 
queen had obſerved with pleaſure, This was 
an opportunity for eſtabliſhing a girl, who was 
very dear to her, in an advantageous manner, 
She did not ſtay till Fefreys explained his 
ſentiments in order to propole a marriage, 
which ſhe reſolved to render beneficial to him 
by the favours ſhe would beſtow on Catherine, 
and which beſides ought to ſerve to cure the 
young Lancaſtrian of the remains of a fooliſh 
paſſion, Catherine ſeemed to accept them 
with ſubmiſſion; but Lee alone, who thought 
he ſhould loſe by this change the elevated 
rank with which the earl of Richmond had 
flattered him, grew inwardly uneaſy at his 
daughter's good fortune, and thought that his 
intereſt required that -to preſerve fome of his 
hopes, he ſhould give the young earl notice 
of the queen's deſigns,” 


Much 
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his 
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Much leſs than this was fufficient to throw 
2 lover into deſpair. The earl, forgetting all 
the precautions he had hitherto kept, quitted 
Vannes before his uncle's return, and obſerved 
ſo few in the circumſtances of his departure, 
that the Eng/i/b ambaſſador being informed of 
his flight, immediately uttered his complaints 


to the duke, and put him under an extreme 


embariaſſment to anſwer him. However, 
after having made an apology to the miniſter 
for an evil, which he had it not in his power 
to prevent, he ſecretly ſent to the queen to 
complain of the earl's imprudence, and to 
deſire the explication of a ſtep that was ſo 
oppoſite to all their conventions, "The, young 
prince was already at Reculer caſtle, where his 


reproaches and agitations were as troubleſome 


to Margaret as to Lee's daughter. This prin- 
cefs, pretending to be ignorant of what had 
made him fo abruptly leave Vannes, ordered 
him to be called into the deputy's preſence, 
and defiring him to anſwer the duke's demand, 
ſhe hoped that his embarraſſment and ſhame, 
on account of this adventure, would be a 
leſſon to him of moderation and prudence. 
But far from being diſconcerted, the earl, 
carried away by the beat of youth, and the 
ardour of his paſſion, anſwered the deputy in 
an agreeable manner, that he was in love, 
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and that if the duke thought he had any re- 
proach to make him, he might eaſily remove 
the cauſe, by giving a perſon over whom he 
ought to have ſome authority, a greater ſhare 
of ſenſibility. This anſwer produced a moſt _ 
ridiculous effect. Tbe deputy, to whom the 
duke had not intruſted his orders without 
placing a perfect reliance on his fidelity, ex- 
preſſed to the queen an extreme eagerneſs to 
have ſome converſation with her in private, 
when taking up agam the earl's diſcourſe, in 
the manner in which he underſtood it, he of- 
fered to make a diſcovery how far his maſter 
was inclined to favour the young prince's 
paſhon, that is to ſay, to propoſe his mar- 
riage with Anne of Brittany, his daughter, 
who was worthy of the firſt throne in the 
world, and whom the duke, from the favour- 
able diſpoſition he was in with reſpect to the 


earl, would perhaps —_ grant to the heir 
of England. 


The queen inſtantly diſcovered his error 
but finding his propoſal advantageous to the 
earl of Richmond, and even judging by the 
deſire ſhe ſaw the deputy expreſs of rendering 
himſelf neceſſary, that ſhe might leave to 
him the management of a project, of which 
he was in a manner the inventor, ſhe avoided 
ſaying any thing in her anſwer, that might 

be 
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be capable of undeceiving him. He there- 
fore returned to his maſter, prepoſſeſſed with 
the opinion that the young prince was in love 
with the princeſs of Brittany, and that he 
left Vannes in order to conſult with the queen 
on the means of making the duke approve of 
his paſſion. On the other hand, Margaret, 
who had expreſſed | herſelf to the deputy in 
ſuch a manner as to augment his zeal, and 
give him hopes of his deriving ſome advan- 
tage from this unexpected negotiation, drew 
two advantages from it, which ſhe ſtill aug- 
mented by her prudent management; the 
one, of making the earl more, readily conſent 
to Catherine Lee's marriage, by inſpiring him 
with ideas more worthy of his birth and pre- 
tenſions z; the other, of engaging the duke to 
enter more firmly than ever into the earl's 
intereſt, from the opinion he conceived of the 
ſentiments of the young prince, with reſpect 


to his daughter and himſelf. 


In the mean while ſhe ſtill ſtrove to con- 
quer the earl's reſiſtance and complaints, in 
order to accuſtom him to look with tranquil- 
lity on Feffreys's happineſs. Having made it 
her ſtudy to render him maſter of himſelf, 
ſhe diſcovered that it is more difficult to go- 
vern a heart than a kingdom; and towards 


the end of her days ſhe made an eſſay of 


prudence 
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prudence that perhaps ſurpaſſed all her politieal 
ſtratagems. This was the laſt ſervice ſhe 
performed for England. By inſpiring this 
Prince with the ſtrength to ſurmount a fooliſh 
Paſſion, ſhe furniſhed him with thoſe grand 
Principles, which during the reſt of his life 
rendered him chaſte and temperate z per- 
fections, which joined to thoſe he had re- 
ceived from nature, rendered him one of the 
greateſt kings that ever wore the Engliſh 
crown, Carherine Lee had a greater ſhare in 
his eſteem than ſhe had ever had of his love, 
Beſides, the preſents which he took a plea- 
fure in loading her with, he promiſed, if hea- 
ven ſeconded his hopes, to render her fortune 
worthy of envy; and we find in the hiſtory 
of his reign, that he did not loſe the remem- 
brance of this promiſe. Margaret, who had 
conceived a warm affection for this amiable 
girl, and who had no heirs ſo near or-fo ava- 
ritious as to oppoſe her kindneſs to her, gave 
her the beſt part of the remains of her for- 
tune, without any ether condition than of 
living with her till her death. | | 


This law was a new favour ; but Catherine 
was not long to enjoy it. The diſorder that 
had inſenſibly conſumed the queen, approached 
to its height, and from the interior parts, 
where it had for a long time extended its ra- 
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vages, it viſibly communicated itſelf to the 
ſurface, Her blood, corrupted by ſo many 
violent agitations, turned to a poiſon that in- 


fected all the parts that it ought to have nou- 
riſhed. Her ſkin, parched up, crumbled to 


duſt, Her ſtomach was ſhrunk, and her eyes 
as hollow as if they were ſunk into her head, 
loſt all the fire that had ſo long ſerved to in- 
terpret the great ſentiments of her ſoul. She 
nevertheleſs continued to have all her tender- 
neſs and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition till her laſt 
moments, which were employed in diſtribut- 


ing the little wealth ſhe had left amongſt her 


domeſtics, She died on the 25th of Auguſt, 
1482, at the caſtle of Dampierre, which be- 
longed to Vignoles; but it is not ſaid from 
what motive ſhe had cauſed herſelf to be con- 
ducted thither. / 


Hiſtory informs us of no other circum» 
ſtances relating to her death; and even Bodzer, 
in other places ſo fruitful of harangues and re- 
flections, has here forborne, as if out of 
reſpect, to mingle the embelliſhments of his 
imagination with the ſimple recital of truth, 
He only aſſures us, like many other hiſto- 
rians, that the queen died of grief ; that is 

| | to 
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whence I have drawn many particulars: but he 
was unacquainted with the Eng//o writers. 
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to ſay, that having languiſhed under a con- 
tinual ſadneſs, ſhe ſunk at laſt under the im- 
preflions, which time had not the power to 
efface : for the twelve years which paſſed after 
the death of Henry VI. and of the prince 
of Wales, will not permit us to regard her's 
as proceeding from one of thoſe fits that ſud- 
denly exhauſt all the powers of nature. 


Some hiſtorians ſay, that Edward was ſuſ- 
| pected of having cauſed her to be poiſoned, 

Another accuſes the duke of Glouceſter, They 
could not be ignorant of her connections with 
the heir to the houſe of Lancaſter, and both 
of them had an almoſt equal intereſt in de- 
priving this prince of the advice and ſupport 
that appeared ſo formidable. But probability 


can never without proof be transformed into 


certain evidence. I even imagine that I have 
diſcevered the ſource of this falſe imputation, 
in an error that appears to me to be apparent. 
Thoſe who charge Edward, or the duke of 
Glouce/ler, with having contributed to the 
queen's death, add, that they employed in 
this attempt a phyſician named Bray, who 
pretending to go to France, to improve him- 
ſelf by travelling, ſtopped for ſome time at 
Anjou. But we find, on the other hand, 
that after Edward's death, and when the duke 
of Glouce/ter had raiſed himſelf to the throne 
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by the murder of his nephews, the counteſs 
of Richmond, agreeing with the duke of Buck- 
ingham, to recal her ſon from Brittany, and 
to marry him to the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter to king Edward, made ufe of Bray, 
her phyſician, by whom ſhe carried on her 
correſpondence with that princeſs, For as a 
ſuſpicious uſurper might be exaſperated at the 
leaſt ſhadow, the counteſs and the duke made 
choice of a miniſter, whoſe fidelity and geod 
ſenſe they were equally acquainted with, 
Why muſt we then here multiply phyſicians 


of the ſame name, and attribute to them 


ſuch different commiſſions ? It ſeems very na- 


"tural to me that the counteſs of Richmond, 


impatient perhaps at Feffreys's delay, had be- 
fore ſent Bray to Brittany and Anjou, to re- 
move the uneaſineſs ſhe might feel on this 
occaſion, Thus, far from being the inſtru» 
ment of Edward's and his brother's rage, he 
appeared befere the queen only under the cha- 
racer of her friend, and to contribute to her 
health rather than her death, 


The loſs of a queen ſo reſpectable for her 
great qualities, and fo worthy of compaſſion 
on account of her misfortunes, was only 
ſincerely lamented by her domeſtics, and per- 
haps by the* young earl of Richmond, who 
ſoon felt what reaſon he had to regret his being 

| de- 
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deprived of her advice and friendſhip. Ed- 
ward began from that day to think himſelf 
well eſtabliſhed on his throne, though he had 
but little time left him to enjoy it. He ne- 
vertheleſs affected to do honour to the me- 
mory of his deceaſed enemy, and declaring 
that all his hatred was buried with her, gave 
a public mark of this reconciliation, by cauſ- 
ing Henry VIch's body to be removed from 
Chertſey to Weſtminſler- abbey, where he cauſed 
a fine monument to be raiſed for him. His 
deſign was to bury Margaret in the ſame 
grave, and an order was ſent to his ambaſ- 
ſador in France, to demand her body of 
Louis XI. but the execution of this deſign 
was interrupted by the news of his death, 


when Louis imagined that there was none leſt 


in England, who had an impatient deſire to 
have her ſent thither. He himſelf appeared 
as indifferent about her laſt remains, as he 
had been in his ſhewing but little ſenſibility 
on account of the embarraſſments in which 
ſhe was ſometimes: involved during her life, 
This prince had no taſte for heroic merit. 
From the continual neceſſity he was under for 
money to ſupply the expences of his wars, 
he confidered her penſion as a burthen. Be- 
ſides, a death that put the laſt ſeal to king 
' Rene's donation, could not give him a ſincere 
concern. Thus he had neglected Margaret 
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to ſuch a degree as ſometimes to leave her 
under the neceſſity of having recourſe to the 
generoſity of Vignoles for the neceſſarles of 
life. At Amon the was without the leaſt ſha- 
dow of royal majeſty ;* for ſome Englih who 
were attached to her, compoſed” her whole 
court, and made her pay dear for the re- 
mains of her grandeur, by the difficulty ſhe 
found to maintain them. However, in the 
midſt of her neceflities, ſhe derived from 
her  ceconomy the means of removing the 
earl of Richmond's wants, or of ſupplying at 
leaſt the deficiency of that moderate aſſiſt · 
ance he received from the counteſs his mo- 
ther. She alſo took away whatever ſhe” could 
with decency ſpare from her rank, to follow! 


the cuſtom of an age, in which piety con- 
ſiſted in the liberalities beſtowed on churches 


and monaſteries. Her temper was 'neverthe- 
leſs ſo little inclined to ſuperſtition, that in 
the whole courſe of her reign, ſhe never; 
diſcovered a fondneſs for any of thoſe ſingular 
practices, which the ſovereigns of that age 
could no more avoid than their ſubjects, ſuch 
as vows, pilgrimages, and an extravagant 
fondneſs for relics and indulgencies; nor 
could the example even of Edward, who 
had ſometimes. recourſe to theſe artiſices to 
impoſe on the public, ever engage her to 
make uſe of the ſame arms againſt him. It 
OL. I. | O ſhe 
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ſhe founded any eſtabliſhment in favour of 
religion, it was from views worthy of the 
object; and the vanity which commonly leads 
prinees to build theſe pompous foundations, 
had ſo little weight with her, that ſhe even 
neglected to have the glory of them attri- 
buted to herſelf, Thus Eton college, which 
ſhe founded near Windſer, paſſed from its 
origin for the work of the king her huſ- 

Some ftrokes to be found in ſeveral hiſto. 
rians will not add any thing to the idea con- 
ceived of her firmneſs and courage, How- 


ever, though the difficulty of fixing to what 


time of her life they belong, has made me 
omit them in the courſe: of my narration, I 
would rob her of nothing that may be thought 
to add to her glory. It is related, that during 
the long hatred ſhe bore to the earl of War- 
wwickj! having never known him well enough 
to form a particular eſteem ſor him, and her 
prejudice making her find great difficulty in 
believing what ſhe heard publiſhed of his 
merit, ſhe reſolved to find an opportunity 
of putting it to ſeveral kinds of proof, It 
is not {aid whether this was during the war, 
or iman interval of peace. Having commu- 
nicated her deſign to four of the braveſt lords 
of 3 ſhe ſent to inform the earl that 
Fre 
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five knights who had a difficulty to terminate 
with him, deſired to ſee him at a place which 
ſhe mentioned, and that to prevent his enter - 
taining any ſuſpicion of treachery, they left 
him the liberty of being accompanied by ſour 
of his friends. She did not doubt but that 
the earl, who was fond of extraordinary ad- 
ventures, would eagerly repair to the place 
appeinted. But ſhe was there firſt armed 
from head to foot, as were alſo her four con- 
fidents. She preſſed forwards: to the earl with 
the vizor of her head- piece down, and taking 


him aſide from the reſt, confeſſed her ſex, 


with all the flattery capable of perſuading 
him, chat an extravagant tranſport of love 
had made her take ſo ſtrange a ſtep to obtain 
his converfation. After having diſcovered his 
wit by this ſportive diſcourſe, ſhe ſeemed to 
expect ſomething more from his gallantry, 
and:yjelding to the propoſal he made of going 
to a neighbouring wood, ſhe conducted him 
to a place where ſhe had poſted ten men on 
foot who had received her orders. Scarce 
was he entered the wood when he found, him- 
feif ſurrounded by theſe ten men, but in ſuch 
a manner however, that being on horſeback, 
he might eaſily have made his eſcape by flight. 
The queen having immediately preſſed for- 
wards with ber horſe, placed herſelf behind 
her men, whom ſhe ordered in a Joud voice 
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to revenge herſelf on that raſh and incon- 
fiderate man, For ſome moments ſhe en- 
joyed the pleaſure of ſeeing the earl ſtand in 
ſuſpence, bnt whether this comedy was car- 
ried on with too little art, or whether he had 
really ſuch reſolution as to deſpiſe the danger, 
he appeared ſo well prepared as not to be 
diſcouraged by the ſuperiority of number, 
when the queen ſtopped her men, and con- 
tinuing to keep her vizor down, Go, earl, 

« cry'd ſhe, you are gallant, you are brave; 3 
« but you want prudence,” 


The ſame ſuperſtition which drew away 


both ſmall and great into an infinite number 


of practices, as oppoſite to reaſon as to true 
piety, had in this age given great credit to 
ſorcery and apparitions from the dead. There 
is ſome room to doubt whether thoſe, who 
then practiſed magic, were themſelves per- 
ſuaded of the truth of their operations, or 
whether ſome ſuperiofity of knowledge and 
underftanding, enabling them to ſport with 
the credulity of the public, they only thought 
to delude them by their impoſitions. 

But the fear of the ill they were capable of 
producing, or the hope of the ſervices that 
might be derived from them, made them con- 
ſidered as perſons of ſuch importance, that 


they were ſuffered to interfere in the greateſt 
affairs, 
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affairs. We have ſeen in this hiſtory to what 


this pretended magic expoſed the wife of a 


prince of the blood, whe was the king's 
uncle, and his firſt miniſter; and the trial 


of the duke of Clarence would have furniſhed 


me with ſtrange particulars, if I had thought 
them worthy of finding a place in a noble and 
ſcrious narration ; but the leaſt inclination: for 
theſe idle obſervations would not permit me 
to forget the duke of Glouce/ter's brother, who 
after having all his life-time indulged” the 


practice of the blackeſt crimes; accuſed - 


Elizabeth, his queen, Mrs. Shore, and the 
lord Haſtings, of having employed the pow- 
ers of hell to dry up his arm. It is not ſur- 
priſing that in this general contagion of the 
imagination, queen Margaret had ſome ſhare 
of the ſame weakneſs; but this was neither 
in ſubſerviency to her hatred, nor from an 
expectation of thoſe horrible effects, that 
ſhewed as great a malignity in thoſe who dared 


to hope for them as hell itſelf could afford, 


from whence they were willing to owe the 
obligation. It is only related, that in the 
midft of the inquietude into which ſhe - was 
continually thrown, ſhe had recourſe to a 
monk named Shaw, who paſſed for a perſon 
extremely well verſed in theſe infernal ſecrets, 
and that having ſeen ſeveral operations per- 
formed, from which he pretended to penetrate 
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into the king's fortune, ſhe was ſo ſatisfied 
with his anſwers, that ſhe demanded that he 
would make the ſame diſcoveries with reſpect 
to her ſon's deſtiny, But as much as he flat- 
tered her on her huſband's account, fo much 
did he ſeem to ſtrive to fill her with alarms 
for the prince of J/ales, whoſe life he repre- 
ſented as a perpetual ſeries of the moſt dread- 
ful misfortunes. The queen, who had volun- 
tarily delivered herſelf up to what ſhe found 
conformable to her deſires, ſhewed leſs cre- 
dulity on what gave ſuch a cruel ſhock to 
her tenderneſs : She would not 'rely on the 
authority of her oracle, and being willing to 
know what connection there was between the 
fate of her ſon, and the means by which he 


pretended to diſcover it, or on what founda- 


tion he built his pretences to ſuch extraor- 
dinary lights, her queſtion threw him into 
ſuch an embarraſſment, that ſhe had no difh- 
culty in diſcovering the impoſture, Without 
cauſing him to be puniſhed, ſhe ſent him 
away with a contempt ſufficient to make him 
loſe the thought of his predictions having 
made the leaſt impreſſion of her; and ever 


after ſhe avoided ſhewing the leaſt mark of 


eſteem for thoſe who practiſed the ſame art. 
Some Writers nevertheleſs pretend, that there 
was more policy than ſincerity in this con- 
duct, and give as a proof of the impreſſion 
this 
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this adventure made on her mind, the timi- 
dity ſhe ſhewed on all occaſions wherein the 
prinee's life appeared to her to be in danger, 
But in the midſt of ſo many revolutions, and 
inceflantly at the eve of ſome new diſgrace, 
could the affection of a mother ſuffer her to 
be for a moment void of fear ? b 


We are ignorant of the place to which 
the prince of Wales's body was conveyed 
after the battle of Tewkeſbury. An hiſtorian 


_ aſſures. us, that it was interred in a veigh - 


bouring abbey, without informing us where 
it was ſituated. However, it is certain by 


diverſe teſtimonies, that during the time of 


almoſt ſeven years which the queen ſpent in 
France before her death, ſhe conſtantly ſent 
every year one of her men into England, to 
pay both to this prince and to her huſband, 
the duties which ſhe thought her tenderneſs 
and piety required ſhould be offered at their 
tombs, It is ſurpriſing that Edward, in de- 


poſiting Henry's duſt in the collegiate church 


of Meęſiminſter, ſeemed to forget that of the 
prince his ſon ; and one cannot conceive that 
there could be any other reaſon for it, beſides 
the hope of juſtifying his barbarous treatment 
of this prince, by pretending not to acknow- 
ledge him for king Henry's fon. I have ob- 
ſerved, that the duke of ork, Edward's fa- 
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ther, and all the partiſans of his family,” had 
openly accuſed the queen of having been too 
intimate with the duke of Somerſet, But if 
this was Edward's motive for refuſing him 
burial amongſt the princes of the royal houſe 
of the Plantgenets, we muſt admire the ju- 
ſtice of heaven, which permitted his birth to 
be diſputed by his own brethers, and that the 
duke of Gloucęſter ſhould: at laſt make uſe of 
this pretence, for barbarouſly taking away 
the life and crown of his ſons. Among the 
articles on which the duke of Clarence was 
condemned to ſuffer death, he was reproached 
with © having advanced, that the king was 
not ſon to the duke of York, but of another 
man whom their mother had received to 
© her bed;' and Edward's death having fol- 
lowed immediately that of Margaret's, the 
duke of Glouce/ier found no more certain me- 
thod of uſurping the crown, than by reviv- 
ing this accuſation, and openly charging his 
mother with adultery, 


Thus Margaret's revenge, which providence 
had reſerved to itſelf, took place ſoon after 
her death, and continued till all her enemies 
and perſecutors were extirpated, The duke 
of Glouce/ſler was the firſt inſtrument, and 
begun in a terrible manner. The king, his 
brother, dying, whether by poiſon, which 

he 
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he had given him, or whether, as other hiſto - 
rians relate, of a drunken debauch, which 
ſuddenly deprived him of all his ſtrength, he 
haſtily got rid of all thoſe whom he knew to 
be his faithful ſervants, and conſequently ene- 
mies to the houſe of Lancaſter, and the 
queen, Tho' theſe particulars do not neceſ- 
ſarily belong to this hiſtory, they may pro- 
perly be connected with it, from the concern 
many of theſe unhappy victims had in the 


_ queen's principal misfortunes. - In the hiſtory 


of a particular perſon we intereſt ourſelves 
in all the perſonages we have ſeen brought on 


the ſtage ; and whatever impreſſion they may 


make on us, curioſity is not ſatisfied, if” any 
thing is wanting that ſeems neceſlary to wes 
us the n of their fate, 


WW be lord Haſtings, for example, one of 
Edward's principal ſupports, the executioner 
as well as the counſellor of his moſt bloody 
enterprizes, and what ought to:redouble our 


concern, one of the prince of Vales's mur- 
derers, ſeems to be here accountable, if I 


may be permitted to uſe this expreſſion, for 
the laſt circumſtance of his fortune and his 
life. The ſervice he had rendered the queen, 
and his love for Mrs. Shore, did not prevent 
his continuing conſtantly faithful to Edward. 
He ſwore to obſerve the ſame fidelity to this 
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Prince's ehildren, the eldeſt of whom was 
immediately acknowledged heir to the crown 
under the name of Edward V. Far from 
diſtruſting the duke of Glouceſter's views, 
Haſtings united himſelf to him, to exclude 
the queen, Edward's widow, whom he hated, 
from interfering in the public affairs ; and 
having not a little contributed to cauſe the 
duke to be declared regent and protector of 


the kingdom, he ſeemed from thenceforward 


to limit his deſires/ to the poſſeſſion of Mrs, 
Shore, whom he openly entertained after the 
king's death. In the mean while the duke, 
who longed to be ſeated on the throne, and 


who perceived the neceſſity there was for en- 
gaging ſo formidable a perſon in his intereſt, 


or for bringing about his deſtruction, got one 
of his friends to endeavour to bring him over 


to ſecond his deſign; but finding that he was 


not to be ſhaken, and that he reſolved to 
continue faithful to his duty, he thought of 
nothing but how to get rid of him. I do 
but tranſlate the hiſtory of this event, which 
is intereſting in all its particulars, 


The duke cauſed the council to be aſſem- 
bled at the Tower, under the pretence of re- 
gulating the ceremonies of the king's coro- 
nation, He went thither at nine in the 
morning with a gay countenance, carefling 

every 


. fand marks of a violent . agitation, 
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every one with an air-as free as if his mind 
had not been diſturbed by the leaſt embarraſſ- 
ment. After he had been there ſome 
moments, he went out, deſiring: the lords 
of the council to continue their deliberations 
in his abſence; but about an hour after te- 
turned with a very different look, knitting, 
his brows, biting bis lips, and giving a thou- 
He con- 
tinued ſome time without ſpeaking, and at 


laſt breaking ſilence, My lords, ſaid he, 


< bluntly, in what manner do you think thoſe 
« 'who have conſpired againſt my life ought 
© to be treated ?? They were ſome time with · 
out reply, as if fear had froae all who heard 
him; but the lord Hlaſtings at laſt breaking 
filence, ſaid, that they who had been guilty 
of ſo. great ai crime, deſerved to be! puniſhed 
as traitors ? It isz replied the duke, my 
© ſorcereſs of a ſiſter, with her accomplices.” 
This declaration was like à clap of thunder 


ts ſome of the members of the council; who 


had always been, attached to the queen, and 
who feared to be involved in the duke?s has 
tred : but Haſtings, who vras known to be 
that princeſs's particular enemy, could not be 
ſuſpected of having the leaſt communication 
with Rer. Fhe protector lifted up his ſlee ve: 
and letting the council ſee his left army which 
m — withered, „Sec, cried he, What 
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< this ſorcereſs, and the wretched” Shore have 
done by their witcherafts. They have made 
© my arm juſt as you ſee it; and if their in- 
© famous plots had not been diſcovered by 
© the interpoſition of heaven, they would 
« ſoon have reduced my whole _—_ to the 
8 N ſtate,” 


The Whole council, wks were not een 
that the duke's arm had been withered for a 
long time, remained in an extreme ſurprize, 
They knew beſides that the queen had a great 
averſion to Mrs. Shore, and though ſhe could 
have been able to perform the attempt for 
which ſhe was accuſed, it was not probable 
that ſhe! would have hold her for her con- 
ſidant. Hafling, with a warm emotion oc- 
eaſioned by his regard for his miſtreſs, an- 
ſwered with ſome marks of doubt, that if ſhe 
had been capable of ſo black an action, ſhe 
doubtleſs: deſerved a ſevere puniſhment, 
What, aseply'd the protector, with a new 
heat, do you anſwer me with your If's, as 
© if J had invented this accuſation myſelf ? 
1 maintain, that they have conſpired my 
« death, and that you yourſelf are their ac- 
* complice.' At fmiſhing this terrible ſpeech, 
be ſtruck with his fiſt twice on the table, and 
there immediately entered the room a troop 
of armed men. * 4 then addreſſing 
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himſelf to the lord Haſtings, ſaid, © I arreſt 
© thee for the crime of high treaſon,” Who, 
© me; my lord, cried Haſtings.” © Yes, thee, 
© traitor,” replied the duke; and making a 
ſign to his men to ſeize him, ſcarce would 
he allow him time to confeſs to the firſt prieſt 
he met with. He did not even ſtay for the 
building a ſcaffold ; but cauſing him to be 
laid on a large beam that was in the parade 
in the Tower, ordered his bend to be cut t off 
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Haſtings was the chief of one of the beft 


families in England, He was brave, prudent, 


and faithful : but he had a ferocity in his tem- 


per, that rendered him terrible even'to his 


friends themſelves, who ſhould have made 
choice of a virtuous man for the defender, of 
a ous e 


The cit of River, quent ElizabetÞ's bro- 
ther, and the lord Gray, one of her children 
her firſt marriage, were beheaded on different 
pretences. This princeſs, whom hiſtory re- 
proaches with no other crime than the advan- 
tages ſhe received from the acts of violence 
committed by her party, was involved in the 
bittereſt affliction by having the two princes 
her ſons torn from her arms; by her learning 


Wen aſter that they had been murdered in the 


115 Tower, 
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Tower; and by the perſonal misfortunes with 
which ſhe was loaded during the reſt of her 
days. Having taken ſanctuary in Weftmin/ter- 
abbey, as ſoon as the duke had ſeized the young 
king, the archbiſhop: of York, who followed 
her into this place of refuge, found her in a 
ſtate worthy of compaſſion, fitting, on the floor, 
deploring her fate and that of her children: 
in ſhort, beginning a courſe of grief that was 
to laſt as long as her life. The duke of 
Glouceſter being maſter 6f the two princes, 
gave orders to Blackenbury, governor of the 
Tower, to deliver him from thoſe two com- 
petitors; but that officer, though devoted to 
his ſervice, not being able to reſolve on com- 
mitting ſo barbarous an action, the duke ſent 
him an order ſigned with his own hand, to 
give to the bearer for one night only, the keys 
and the government of the tower. Bracken- 
burynot daring to refuſe his obedience, Tyrrel, 
who was the choſen miniſter, brought his 
agents into the Tower in the evening; and 
the following night, when all were aſleep, 
murdered” the two young princes in their bed, 
and cauſed them to be interred under a ſmall 
ſtair-caſe. In 1674 when ſome reparations 
were making in this apartment, the bones of 
children were found, which were taken for 
| thoſe of Edward V. and the duke of York, 
"y and from this ſuppoſition. Charles II. who 
| | 5 then 
| | 
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then ſat on the throne, cauſed them to be put 
in a marble urn, and depoſited amongſt the 
tombs in the collegiate church of JYe/imin/ter. 
It may be imagined that Elizabeth received 
comfort under ſo- cruel a misfortune from her 
eldeſt daughter's being raiſed to the throne on 
her marrying the earl of Richmond; but. ſhe 
had fo ſmall a ſhare in this happy revolution, 
that a little after ſhe ſhut herſelf in the mo- 
naſtery at Bermondſey, which ſerved her for 
a priſon during the reſt of her days. 


The duke of Gloucgſter's thirſt for blood 
was only redoubled after his nephew's death. 
As he believed that his intereſt required that 
he ſhould ſucceſſively get rid of all his bro- 
ther's creatures, his blaws. ſeemed always 
as if they were directed by heaven to fall on 
the deſtroyers of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
The dutcheſs of Exeter, that cruel wife, who 
had treated her huſband with ſuch ſeverity, 
and who had, not without reaſon, been ſuſ- 
pected of baving contributed to, his death, 
could not eſcape the effects of her brother's 
madneſs, Sir Thomas de St. Leger, who from 
an irregular paſſion had married her after her 
ſeparation, periſhed before her eyes by the 
hands of the hangman; and tho” a regard 
to her ſex ſaved her from puniſhment, ſhe 
found herſelf reduced to ſo miſerabls a ſitua- 


tion, 
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tion, that ſhe choſe to retire voluntarily to a 
convent, Soon the barbarous duke excited 
by new terrors, took a larger career in order 
to obtain ſatisfaction. He created Sir Ralph 
Aſhton vice-conſtable, a man of as ſanguinary 
a diſpoſition as his own ; and having inveſted 
him with a power ſo extenſive that he could 
judge without appeal, and cauſe to be exe- 
cuted on the ſpot all thoſe whom he ſhould 
ſuſpe& to have any ill intention againſt the 
government, he ſent him into ſeveral counties 
with ſecret orders, that coſt the lives of a 
number of illuſtrious perſons, Hiſtorians 
relate, that Ahton having reſolved to deſtroy 
one of the gentlemen of the greateſt diſtinc- 
tion in Devonſhire, went to pay him a viſit, 
as if he only thought of ſtopping to take ſome 
refreſhment on the road, The terror which 
the very report of his commiſſion ſpread be- 
fore him, diſpoſed every one to receive him 
with as much reſpect as they would have done 
the king's perſon. The gentleman ſpared 
nothing in order to give him a noble enter- 
tainment, and ſuſpecting nothing, endea- 
voured to ſhew, by his obliging behaviour, 
that he regarded his viſit as a favour: But 
after the dinner, which was very ſumptuous, 
Aſhton propoſed their taking a walk into the 
neighbouring fields, He had given his men 
orders, which they had had time to execute. 
A 
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A very high gibbet, which was raiſed at a 
ſmall diſtance from the houſe, ſeeming to give 
ſome ſurprize to the gentleman who had en- 
tertained him, he aſked him if he could 
gueſs who it was deſigned for ? The gen- 
tleman having ſimply anſwered that he could 
not tell: It is for you,” replied Aſoton; and 
immediately ordered his attendants to hang 
him upon it. I ſhould wander from my de- 
ſign, was I to ſtop too long at theſe fatal 


exccutions. 


But do r not 17 what name 1 ought to 
vive to the dreadful end of an unhappy prin- 
ceſs, who has not appeared either ſo guilty 
as to have deſerved her puniſhment, nor ſo 
innocent as to inſpire the ſame compaſſion 
that we could not in other circumſtances have 
refuſed her. I am ſpeaking of Anne Nevil, 
widow to the prince of Wales, the ſon of 
Henry and Margaret, and married, as the 
reader cannot have forgotten, to the mur- 
derer of her huſband, to the deſtroyer of an 
unhappy family that was become her own, 
in ſhort, to the cruel prince, the effects of 
whoſe frenzy I here relate. He had never 
had ſuch a regard for her as led him to form 
a true judgment of the motive which induced 
him to marry her. However, on his uſvrp- 
ing the throne under the title of Richard III. 

— he 
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he had cauſed her to be crowned with him, 
and the ſatisfaction of being a queen, no 
doubt, comforted her for the numberleſs mis- 
fortunes that led to ſo happy an end. But 
it ſtruck into the uſurper's mind, that in order 
to ſecure his power he ought to have married 
the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs 
to the late king, his brother, and this was 
enough to give birth to the deſign of murder- 
ing his wife. He would have had no occaſion 
to make uſe of poiſon, if the ſeverity of his 
treatment and diſcourſe had been ſufficient : 
But not being able to ſucceed by his con- 
tempt, which only threw her into a con- 
ſumption, which gave him no hope of her 
ſpeedy death, he at laſt reſolved to poiſon 
her, This was the leaſt ſucceſsful of all 
his crimes z El:zabeth rejected the crown with 
horror when preſented by ſo deteſtable a 
hand, Having but one fon, whom he had 
already created prince of Wales, he had the 
mortification to fee him die of a precipitate 
illneſs 3 and during the reſt of his reign, 
which laſted but about two years, he en- 
deavoured in vain to conquer the reluctanee 
ſhewn by Edward's daughter. 


But fo many ſingular puniſhments would 
ngt have been a ſufficient juſtification of pro- 
vidence, if he-who had been choſen for the 


EX 
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execution of the divine vengeance, and who 
bad only multiplied his own crimes, while he 
ſerved as the miniſter of. juſtice, had himſelf 


_ eſcaped. the bloody ſentence: that ſeemed to 


have paſſed apainſt all the perſecutors of 
Henry and Margaret, He had given tran- 
quility to his mind by the blood which he 
ſpilt, and when he afterwards diſcovered the 
duke of Buckingham's projects in favour of 
the earl of Richmond, he thought he had cut 
off the ſtream of rebellion by the duke's 
death, and began to flatter himſelf that his 


enemies from thenceforward wanting either 


reſolution or power, he had nothing to do 
but to enjoy the pleaſure: of having caſt them 
down. In the mean while the earl of Rich- 
mond, whoſe hopes were daily encreaſed by 
the intrigues of the counteſs his mother, 
and even of Edward's. widow, whole eldeſt 
daughter he had agreed to marry on his 
mounting the throne, made a deſcent on the 
coaſt of Wales with greater ſucceſs than he 


had already attempted on the coaſt of Corn- 


wall, which had coſt the duke of B uckingham 
his life. This part of England being filled 
with thoſe of his party, he ſoon found him- 
ſelf at the head of a numerous army, with 
which he advanced even into the centre of 


the kingdom, Stanley, who had married his 


mother, did not heſitate about declaring for 
os © 
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him, at the hazard of having his only ſon 
murdered, whom the uſurper had kept as a 
pledge of his fidelity. The order was given, 
and this was Richard's laſt crime; for the fu- 
rious actions which ſignalized his deſpair at 
the battle of Boſworth, and the multitude of 
enemies he killed with his own hand, can 
only give us an high idea of ' his courage. 
If he had joined to it an equal conduct, he 
would perhaps have taken away all the earl 
of Richmond's hopes, and even his life too, 
which was attacked with incredible reſolu- 
tion by this terrible enemy. Richard having 
perceived the earl, ruſhed upon the enemy 
in order to meet him, In vain did many 
lords ſucceſſively attempt to put a ſtop to his 
impetuoſity. After having overthrown a great 
number, he flew Sir William Brandon, who 
bore the earl's ſtandard, and who put himſelf 


before him in order to cover him, Sir John 


Cheyney having taken Brandon's place was 
immediately overthrown by a blow with his 


lance. The earl of Richmond had not the 


reproach of avoiding the eombat ; but in the 
moment when the two rivals were-going with 
their own hands to decide their quarrel, the 
lord Stanley, who ſought by an important 
ſervice to deſerve to have all the miſchief he 
had brought on the houſe of Lancafter for- 
gotten, took Richard's army in the flank, 

and 


— 
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and preſſed his attack with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that he threw it into a diſorder that could not 
be repaired, 'The confuſion, which this mo- 
tion ſuddenly produced, ſeparated the two 
princes in ſpite of themſelves ; and Richard, 
who was too certain of his defeat, not being 
able to reſolve either to fly, or to run the 
hazard of falling into the conqueror's hands, 
threw himſelf with a terrible cry into the 
midſt of his enemies, where he ſoon found 
the death he ſeemed to ſeek for. 


v "WY 


He had put on his crown when arming for 


the battle, with the ſole deſign of being 


better known, and to put his troops in mind 
that they were fighting for him, It was found 
by a ſoldier, who gave it to Stanley, and 
this lord going immediately to the earl of 
Richmond, put it on his head, congratulating 
him on his victory, and giving him the title 
of king. The uſurper's body was found 
amongſt the dead, naked, bloody, and co- 
vered with duſt. In this condition it was 
laid -acroſs a horſe's back, with the head 
hanging down on one fide, and the feet on 
the other, to be carried to Leice/ter, where 
it was buried without the leaſt ceremony, 
after its having ſerved for two or three days 
as a ſ pectacle to the populace - 
Aion 
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Afton and Cateſby, the two moſt faithful 
miniſters of his injuſtice and* cruelties, were 
made -priſoners as a kind of confirmation of 
the care of providence, in not ſuffering the 
leaſt remains of Margaret's enemies to eſcape. 
They were executed two days after, though 
the pew king had no more reaſon for treating 
them with this rigour, than for ſparing a 
great number of other priſoners whom he 
choſe to pardon. And the confeſſion made 
by. Cate/by when dying, is not a leſs proof of 
the protection granted by heaven to the re- 
ſtorer of the houſe of Lancaſter. This per- 
fidious wretch, who had no otherwiſe merited 
Richard's confidence, than by his betraying 
the moſt worthy men in the kingdom, inceſe 
ſantly demanded in the ſhort interval they had 
granted him before his execution, the liberty 
of a moment's diſcourſe with the earl of 
Richmond, under the pretence that having for 
ſome time been inveſted with the Adminiſtra- 
tion Of affairs, he had ſome important dif- 
coveries to make to the new king, Thoſe 
who judged the moſt favourably of his deſigns 
Conſidered this as a plot he had laid to preſerve 
his life; and the earl in rejecting his offers 
was pleaſed to reply, that he would have no- 
thing to do with a truth that came to him 
from ſo foul | But Cateſly was no 


ſooner 
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ſooner aſſured by this anſwer, that he had 
nothing to hope for from the clemency of the 
conqueror than he drew a poniard, Which he 
had found means to conceal under his cloaths, 
and throwing it to the ground, with a furious 
diſdain, Let him thank fortune, ſaid he, 
© ſpeaking- of the earl, for having ſerved 
him to the laſt; for if he had granted 


what I deſired, hispuniſhment would hive 


< preceded my own,” 


But that ſpeedy and ſevere vengeance, 


which ſucceſſively overwhelmed all Margaret's 


enemies, was no more, as I have many 
times remarked, than a kind of reparation, 
which the juſtice: of heaven made to the me- 
mory of this great queen, or a remarkable 
juftifcation of the dealings of providence to- 
wards her. Margaret already flept in the 
tomb of her fathers, and tho ſhe had been 
a witneſs of the chaſtiſement of her perſe+ 
cutors, the ſentiments of religion with which 
ſhe was filled during the laſt years of her life, 
would have let her fee nothing in theſe ters 
tible cataſtrophes, but examples of human 
miſery, which in a heart cured of all its paſ- 
ſions, would have infallibly produced more 
pity than joy. King Rene, during his abode 
in n Amjou, had -caufed a marble tomb to be 
— in the cathedral there, Whicher his 

dody 
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body was carried from Provence, His daugh- 
ter was placed near him, and their aſhes 
are ſtill preſerved in this monument, 


The pains I have taken to procure other 
informations relating to the laſt years of the 
queen, and the circumſtances of her abode 
in Anjou, have afforded me but little light. 
We find amongſt the Engliſb only the hiſto- 
rical facts I have related, which do not ſo 
properly relate to the particular life of Mar- 
garet, as to their on affairs. Angers and 
Saumur, from whence I hoped to have diſ- 
covered ſome traces of a time not very re- 
mote, have not even furniſhed me with any 
explications on the queen's habitual? abode. 
However, if we add to the ſeveral reaſons 
given in the laſt part of this work, ſome en- 
quiries, for which I am obliged to the po- 
liteneſs and good offices of Mr. du Fronc hay, 
feneſchal and lieutenant- genetal of the ſeneſ- 
chalſhip of Saumur, we ſhall. be certain of 
her abode at the caſtle of Reculte, in the 
neigh>ourhood of Angers. The king, her 
father bought this eſtate of Peter d Allion on 
the 16th of June, 1467, for the ſum of two 
hundred and thirteen livres fifteen ſols. He 
there built a kind of hermitage on the river 
Maine, where he ſometimes took the di- 
vetſion of fiſhing. Amidſt the views that 

FOE led 


I have improperly named Vignole. 
' pariſh he poſſeſſed the fiefs of Morains and 
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led Margaret to Anjou, it appears natural 
that ſhe ſhould chuſe for her retreat a place 


conſecrated by the innocent: employments of 


her father, and the deſcription of which proves 
its correſpondence with the inclination her mis- 
fortunes had created for the repoſe of ſolitude, 
The ſtate in which the caſtle of Reculte is 
at preſent, does not leſſen the belief of 
its making a better figure in the fifteenth 


century. It is now changed to a tavern, with 
the ſign of the crowned Mullet ; but accord- 


ing to Mr. Tronchay's memoirs, there till 
remains there ſome of Rent's' pictures. R 


ſhort, the bad ſtate of the caſtle cannot 


ſuade us that it could not be inhabited by 
Margaret, ſince it is certain that ſhe there 


received Louis XIth's miniſters, who came 


to demand a new confirmation of her fa- 
ther's teſtament, King Rent's hermitage is 


at this ay a convent of capuchins, 


The caſtle of Damiarr, where May garet 


died, belonged to Francis de la Vienole, lord 


of Morains, whom, after ſome Engliſh writers, 


In this 


Parois, to the firſt of which the lordſhip 
belongs. What is now left of the caſtle of 
Dampierre is only fome old ruinous houſes, 


in which are ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed the arms 
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of ſeveral dukes of Anjou, to whom it pros 
bably firſt belonged. We are ignorant what 
poſt * poſſeſſed of in king René s 
houſe; but the confidence which led this 
prince, when dying, to entruſt him with the 
care of his daughter, ought to give us a 
high opinion of his rank and merit. It is 
not therefore ſurpriſing, that Margaret lived 
ſo familiarly with a man of this character, 
as to be, while in his houſe, under the phy- 
ſician's hands for a diſtemper that brought 
her to her tomb. 


This princeſs's picture is to be ſeen in a 
window of the cordeliers, church at Angers, 
diftinguiſhed probably by ber name or her 
arms; ſince they have not informed me what 
| proof they have that it is ſhe who is repre- 
ſented, M. Bernard de Montfaucon has 
cauſed a copy of it to be engraved and in- 
ſerted in his monuments of the French mo- 
narchy; and one may there diſeover that 
beauty that was the admiration of her age. 
But ſo many heroic virtues, whoſe memory 
F have revived, ought to be a much more 
glorious recommendation of Margaret of: 
Anju to the a, of d 
% 56, 
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